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« Faaxcn, from the expulſion of. ab RAC 
 Cnartes VII. 10 . 10 10 5 ITALY by 
Cu LES . 1 


” . 
8 "EN A 


:, 1 7 by : 


FJ ILE pen my FMS r Philip; was torn —— a ] 
in pieces by civil wars, France was increaſ- 1 
ing both | in power and dominion. Moſt of the al 
great fiefs were reunited to the crown: the authori- £1 BY 
ty of the prince was raiſed. to ſuch a degree; as 231 
enabled him to maintain law and order; a confi 7? 
derable military force was eſtabliſhed, and the fi- 
nances were able to ſupport: it. The means by 
which theſe changes were effected * an yy 

ticular attention. 4 


4 


- Canaries VII. no ſooner found bimlelk in . 
poſſeſſon of France, by the expulſion of the En- | 

Ei, than he devoted himſelf to the cares of go 

vernment: he endeavoured to repair the ravages of 

war by promoting the arts of peace, and to ſecure - 

1 e uur go order of. his OR. 
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by wiſe regulations. He eſtabliſhed a regular ar- 


my, inſtead of thoſe troops uſed to be furniſned by 


the crown - vaſſals, and levied a tax for their ſup-- 
port. Beſides this army, which was kept in con- 
ſtant pay, each village maintained a free archer, 
who was exempted from the king's tax; and it is by 
this exemption, which. otherwiſe was peculiar to 

the nobility, that ſuch a flumber of perſons ſoon 
claimed the title of gentlemen, both by name and 
Arms. 5 3 . 


— wh * af 
4 C 


Tazsz meaſures were followed by the moſt im- 


portant conſequences. A force always at com- 


mand gave vigour to the royal authority; the poſ- 
ſeſſors of fiefs were no longer called upon; they 
had no longer any pretence for arming their 
followers, to diſturb the peace of the ftate : the 
feudal policy went rapidly to decay in France, and 
Charles beheld himſelf at the head of the largeſt 


* 


and beſt regulated kingdom in Europe. 
Bo v all the wiſdom and generoſity of this great 


maonarch, could not ſecure him that happineſs which 


he endeavoured to procure for his ſubjects. His 


fon Lewis revolted, and imbittered his latter days 8 


with ſorrow; nay, brought him to an untimely 
grave. Informed that the prince intended to take 
him off by poiſon, Charles abſtained from all food 


A. P. 2461. till it was too late; and literally died of hunger, 


left his unnatural ſon ſhould be guilty of parri- 


_ cide.. 


LEWIS XI. fo much celebrated as a politician, 
and deſpiſed as a man, now ſucceeded to that 
crown, which he had traiterouſly attempted. to 
ſeize, in prejudice to the beſt of kings and of fa- 
thers. His leading object was, the aggrandizement 


of the monarchy, by depreſſing the power of the 


\ 


nobles, 


1 


4 e * : 
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nobles,” and by uniting the great fiefs to the crown : =o 
and as he knew that men of honour and character — 
would not be concerned in an attempt upon the 
rights and properties of others, he immediately 
diſmiſſed the reſpectable miniſters, who had ably 
and faithfully ſerved his father, and ſelected, from 
among the loweſt of the people, men of a diſpe- 
ſition fimilar to his own; ſubtle; deceitful, er e 
ing, and cruel. Bui craft may ſometimes oyer-ſhoor 
its aim, eſpecially when: accompanied with rapaci- 
ty: the nobles were alarmed; they entered into: 
an aſſociation, and took arms to humble their op- A. P. 1465. 
pieſſor. The King alſo took arms, and prepared 
to face them; a battle was fought, which decided 
nothing; ; and, as Lewis was fonder of negociaitng 
than fighting, 2 peace was concluded, on terms 
advantageous to the rebels, but which the perfidious 
_ tyrant never meant to fulfil. He took into favour 
many of thoſe whom he had formerly diſgraced ; 
| he {detached from the confederacy the dukes of 
"- Sa: and Britanny; and he got an aſſembly 
of the fiates to declare thoſe articles of the treat 
yaid, which Were moſt det umental to his terns. 


Dok T though Sth Ai artfully difeated. a con- 
ſpiracy that ſeemed to endanger his throne, his rapa+ 
city ſoon brought him into new troubles: he became 
the dupe of his own. artifice, and had alrhoſt pe- 
riſhed in his on ſnare. Philip the Good, duke: of A. b. 14673 
Burgundy, was ſucceeded in his extenſive domini- 
ons by his ſon Charles the Bold. Charles had an 
antipathy againſt Lewis; and, what more alarmed 
that arch-politician, knew him better than any man 
in Europe. Both parties aſſembled forces, and the 
fate of one of them was expected to be decided, 

- when Lewis, who hated coming to extremities, 
agreed to pay the duke thirty fix thouſand crowns 
e his. Ls W and appointed a 

perſonal 


6 


* 


| 6c THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER perſonal interview at Peronne in Picardy, then in 


wy Þ/ poſſefſion of Charles. The propoſal was agreed to, 
AD. 1467. and the king went to the place of meeting, ac 

| companied only by a few domeſtics. By ſuch an 
al2 cc of confidence, he hoped to throw Charles off 
* his guard, and to take advantage, during their 

| conferences, of that friendly temper which he had 

| inſpired. As a further means of forwarding his ne- 

— gociation, he commanded ſome of his emiſſaries to 
mw enter Liege, and perſuade the inhabitants ta revolt 
againſt the duke. „%%% ot 


. Tuus wrapt in perfidy and deceit, Lewis 
thought himſelf. ſure of concluding an advantage- 
- BY ous treaty, He was deceived, however, for once. 
| The duke indeed received him with all poſſible 
| marks of friendſhip and reſpect, and ſeemed high- _ 
| ly pleaſed with ſo much confidence in an adverſa- 
ry; but the face of things was ſoon changed. In- 
telligence arrived that the people of Liege had 


7 . - broke out into open rebellion, at the inftigation of - 
1 | the French emiſſaries, and had cut the bogs in 
| 5 pieces. Char les, in the firſt tranſports of his rage, 


ordered the king to be ſhut up in the caſtle; poſted 
double guards at the gates; and made him tho- 
roughly ſenſible that he was a priſoner, and at his 
mercy. In this wretched condition Lewis had con- 
tinued three days, when he again attempted to ſet 
ey his crooked policy at work, by diſtributing large 
{ ſums among the duke's officers.; and Charles's paſ- 
ſion being now ſomewhat abated, he was prevailed 
upon to enter into a negociation with his priſoner , 
or, rather to preſcribe ſuch terms as he thought pro- 
per, to a prince whoſe life and liberty were in his 
power. The moſt mortifying of theſe conditions 
8 Was, that Lewis ſhould' march with him againſt 
Liege, and be active in the reduction of that place, 
which had revolted at his own requeſt. Liege was 
1 e e eee reduced ; 
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reduced; and Lewis having thus fulfilled, in every 
| particular, the purpoſe of his vaſſal, was permitted 
to depart, before the duke ſet fire io the town, and 
maſlacred the inhabitants“. This affair was 


treated with ſo much ridicule at Paris, that all the 
magpyes and jays were taught to cry, “ Peronne! 


 **:Peronne!” a circumſtance. which proved fatal 


2 to many of them; for Lewis, after his return, iſſu- 
ed an edict for deſtroying all thoſe talkative birds, 
as erer remembrancers of his diſgrace* 3 


Tu x future part of Lei! 8 reign was one conti- 
| Rea ſcene of executions, wars, and negociations. 
| and his infamous. miniſters divided the poſſeſſi- 

ons of thoſe, whom his tyrannies had cauſed to 


95 : 
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XLV. 
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rebel: his miniſters themſelves ,conſpired againſt 
him; and the biſhop of Verdun, and Cardinal 
Balue, men as r himſelf, ſuffered thoſe tor- - 
tures which they had invented for others. His bro- 
ther Charles, who had been always a thorn in his 


ſide, was taken off by poiſon ; the conſtable de 


Saint Paul, his brother-in-law, the count of Ar- 


magnac, the dukes of Alengon and Nemours, loſt 


their heads on the ſcaffold; and the children of the 


laſt-named nobleman, by an unheard-of piece of 


barbarity, were {prinkled with their father's blood. 
Vet 3 from his veins, and nt 1 in Lak; condite | 


5 on to the aſtile 1 


Tun ignecminios, but ollie We of Lewis 


with Edward IV. by. which he purchaſed the retreat 


pf that monarch, you are Fee acquainted- with. 5 


He was always engaged, either in war, or negocia- 
tions with his natural enemy, the duke of Burgun- 38 


dy, till the death of that prince, who juſtly fell in 
an ambitious and unprovoked attempt upon the li- 
berty of the Swiſs. This was a fortunate event for 


'T he 


A. D. ur. 


7 _— e oh maks the moſt of FY 7 


THE HISTORY OFT 
TTER The duke left no male iſſue, and but one daughter, 


Ah the ſole heireſs of his extenſive dominions, which 
"AD. OT comprehended not only the duchy of Burgundy, 


but Franche-Comté, Artois, Flanders, and almoſt 
all Holland. Lewis propoſed a marriage between 
this princeſs and his ſon Charles, the dauphin, a 

boy of only ſeven years of age. In the mean time 


he ſeized Burgundy as a male- fief, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of Artois, Bezangon, and ſeveral other 


places, as lying conveniently for him. This was 
the way to make ſure of ſomething, but ſurely not 


is bring about a marriage freaty :. the rapacity of 


this arch-politician once more betrayed him. The 
eee Mary, was filled with diffidence, and her 


lemiſh ſubjects with deteſtation. By their advice 
ſhe married Maximilian of Auſtria; ſon of the Em- 


peror Frederic III. and hence aroſe new wars, 


which long deſolated the Low Countries, and bred 
an v eee, e ABI: of __ 


ee | 3 1 5 115 a 


1 te Nay: lies 5 a 6 to the 1 whre: 2 


be did, as ſoon as poſſible, to all in which he was 


A. D. 1480, engaged) by a truce; and though he could not 
boa 


ſt of his ſucceſs in arms, he retained Burgundy, 


and all the other places he had ſeized. Anjou, 
Maine, Provence, and Bar, were ſoon after left 
him by Charles count du Maine, the laſt prince of 


the houſe of Anjou, who died without iſſue. He 
had united to the c:own Rouſfillon and Cerdagne, 
under pretence of mortgage, and the county of 


Boulogne by purchaſe. Thus Lewis, amid all his 


erimes, and after all his ſtruggles, ſaw his kingdom 
much enlarged, his ſubjets.1n- obedience, and his 


nl ee revered at home and abroad. But he 


d only a glimpſe of this agreeable proſpect; for 


oh he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of the apoplexy, | 
wich threw him into a lingering * and he 
CT . 1 gs 


- 
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expected death with all thoſe horrors, which a life LETTER 


of ſuch complicated guilt deferved?. It at laſt 


overtook him ; but not before he had ſuffered more A. D. 148 


tortures than any criminal condemned under his 
PTV ĩ Yon LE gl 


IL. WIS XI. forms one of the moſt complicated 
characters in hiſtory. He obtained the end which 
he propoſed, by his policy, but at the expence of 
huis peace and his reputation. His life was a jumble 
of crimes and contradictions. Abſolute, without 
dignity; popular (becauſe he humbled the great,) 
without generoſity; unjuſt by ſyſtem, yet zealous 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice; living in open vi- 
olation of the firſt principles of morals, but reſign- 
ing himſelf to the moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions ; 
the tyrant of his ſubjects, and the timid ſlave of his 
phuyſicians] he debaſed the royalty at the ſame time 

that he ſtrengthened it. Vet this prince who ren- 
dered religion contemptible, and royalty diſgrace» 
ful, obtained the title of Maje/ty,. and Naeſt Chriſtian, 
 fince uſed by his ſuceeſſors, and formerly unknown 
_ tothe ieee Fane tes 


. LEw1s was ſucceeded: by his ſon, Charles VIII. 
a young prince, ill: educated, raſh, and incapable 
| < application. As he had entered the fourteenth 
year of his age, he was no longer a minor by. the 
law ; but he was ſtill: ſo by nature: and Lewis had 
wiſely entruſted the-govenment, during the youth 
of the king, to his daughter Anne, lady of Beau- 
jeu, a woman of great ſpirit and capacity. The 


adminiſtration, however, was diſputed by the duxke 


of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, and after- 
wards the celebrated Lewis XII. who proving un- 
ſucceſsful in his intrigues, betook himſelf to arms, 
and entered into a league with- the duke of Bri- 
tanny, and the archduke Maximilian. - The Bri- 
K N I es 


tons 
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THE HISTORY OF | 


tons were defeated in the battle of St. Aubin, ane 
the duke of Orleans was taken priſoner®, 


Tur death of the duke of Britanny, which 
happened ſoon after this defeat, threw the affairs of 


that duchy into the utmoſt confuſion, and ſeemed . * 


to threaten the ſtate with final ſubjection. It was 
the only great fief which now remained diſunited 
from the crown of France ; and, as the duke had 
died without male heirs, ſome antiquated claims 


nere revived by Charles to its dominion. © But 
force is the beſt claim between princes : of that 


Charles was poſſeſſed ; and the conqueſt of Bri- 
tanny ſeemed inevitable, unleſs r by ſome 
une power. PE | 


Tur prince to whom the Aittreſſed n OR 7% 


ed up for aid was Henry VII. of England, wo 


was highly intereſted in preventing the reduction 
of their country, as well as hound by ties of grati- 
' tide to return that proteQtion' to the young ducheſs, 


_ Which had been generauſly yielded him by her 


father. But the parſimonious temper of Henry, 
which rendered him averſe to all warlike enterpriz- 
es, or diſfant expeditioris, prevented him from ſend- 
ing them any effectual ſupport: they therefore — 8 | 
plied to Maximilian of Auſtria," now king of the 
Romans, whoſe wife, Mary of Burgundy, was 

lately dead, and offered him their duchels in mar- 
riage. The propoſal was readily accepted; The. 

nupttals were celebrated by proxy; and the du- 
cheſs of Britanny aſſumed the auguſt title of queen. 
of the Romaris.' But this honour was all ſhe gain- 
ed by her marriage : Maximilian, deſtitute of 


| money and troops, and embarraſſed by the continu- 


al revolts of the Flemings, was able to ſend no 
ſuccours to his conſort. The French made progreſs 
every day: vet ſtill the conqueſt of * . * 
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ed fo diſtant, and accompanied with ſo many dif- 


ficulties, that the court of France changed its mea- 
ſures, and by a maſter-ſtroke of palicy aſtoniſhed 
all Europe, * 7 1 9 8 


CrarLes VIII. had been afflanced to Margaret 
daughter of Maximilian. Though too young for 
the nuptial union, ſhe had been ſent to Paris to be 


ö 


7 
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educated, and at this time bore the title of queen 


of France. Engagements ſo ſolemnly entered into 


could not eaſily be ſet aſide: but the marriage of 


Charles with the ducheſs of Britanny ſeemed neceſ- 
fary to re- annex that important fief to the crown, 


and as a yet ſtronger motive for ſuch alliance, the 


marriage of Maximilian and this princeſs, appear- 


ed deſtructive to the grandeur, and even to the ſe- 


curity of the French monarchy. The only reme- 
dy for theſe evils was therefore concluded to be 


_ the diſſolution of the two marriages, which had 


been celebrated, but not conſummated, and the eſ- 


— 


I 
France. , 1 


Tus meaſures by which the French miniſtry 


carried this delicate ſcheme into execution, were 
wiſe and political. While they preſſed Britanny 


with all the violence of war, they ſecretly negoci- 


ated with the men of moſt influence in the duchy ; 
repreſenting to them, that the happieſt event, 


which in their preſent fituation could befal the Bre- 2 
tons, would be a peace with France, though pur- 


chaſed- by a final ſubjection to that monarchy. 


Theſe arguments had ſome weight with the barons; 


but the grand difficulty was, how to obtain the 


conſent of the ducheſs, who had fixed her affecti- | 
ons on Maximilian. In order to ſubdue her obſtina- - 


cy, the duke of Orleans was ſet at liberty; and 
though formerly her ſuitor, and fayoured with her 


lee, THE HISTORY OP 


LETTEE ſmile, he now zealouſly employed all his intereſt in 
— favour of the king. By his advice, Charles ad- 
Vvoaaced with a powerful army to Rennes, at that 
time the reſidence of the ducheſs; who finding 
| bherſelf without reſource, opened the gates of the 
A P. 1481. city, and agreed to the proffered marriage; which 
was ſoon after ſolemnized, and juſtly confidered as 
the moſt fortunate event that could have befallen 
the French monarchy y, P 


i ä Pn; ſucceſs of Charles in this negociation, was 
the moſt ſenſible mortification to the king of the 
Romans. He had loſt a conſiderable territory which 
be thought he had acquired, and an accompliſhed 
princeſs whom he had eſpouſed ; he was affronted 
in the perſon of his daughter Margaret, who was 
' ſent back to him after ſhe had been treated, during 
ſeven years, as queen of France; andrhe had rea- 
fon to reproach himſelf with his own ſupine ſecuri- 
ty, in neglecting the conſummation; of his marri- 
gage, which was eaſily practicable for him, and 
would have rendered the tie indiſſoluble. The 
king of England had alſo reaſont o accule himſelf of 
miſconduct, in regard to this important tranſaction: 
for though the affair had terminated in a manner 
which he could not preciſely foreſee, his negligence 
( in leaving his nt uſeful ally ſo long expoſed to 
the invaſion of ſuperior power, could not but ap- 
pear on reflection, the reſult of timid caution, 
and narrow politics; and, as Henry valued himſelf 
on his extenſive foreſight, and ſound judgment, 
1 the aſcendant acquired over him by ſuch a youth as 
x | Charles, rouſed his indignation, and prompted him 
io ſeek vengeance, after all remedy for his miſcar- 
riage was become impracticable. He accordingly 
entered into a league with the king of the Romans, 
and the king of Spain, (who alſo intereſted himſelf 
in this matter :) he obtained large ſupplies from his 
„ | 5 parliament; 


4 * 


A 


\ 
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parliament ; and he landed in France with one of r I= 


the largeſt and. beſt appointed armies which had ou af 
ever been tranſported from England. 4 . 4 


*CHaRLEs and his miniſters found means to di- 
vert the impending ſtorm, by diſſolving the confe- 
deracy. They drew the king of Spain into a ſepa- 

rate treaty, by reſtoring to him the counties of . -- 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne; and as they knew Hen- © 
ry's ruling paſſion to be money, he was bought off 
by the famous treaty of Eſtaples. Maximilian 
now alone remained of all thoſe hoſtile powers ; * 
and he was content to conclude a peace, on obtain- 

ing the reſtitution of Artois, Franche Compte, and 
Charolois, which had been ceded as the dowry of 

his daughter, when ſhe was affianced to the king 
of France**, | e 


Crartes's motives for purchaſing peace at fo 
high a price, were neither thoſe of indolence nor ti- 
midity, but of ambition and youthful ardour. He 
determined to vindicate his title to the kingdom of 
Naples, ſuppoſed to defcend to him from the ſe- 
cond houſe of Anjou, which ended in Charles 
count of Maine, who had bequeathed all his rights 
and poſſeſſions to the crown of France, This pro- 
Jject had long engaged the mind of Charles: but 
in order to carry it into execution, it was neceſſary 
to be at peace with his neighbours; and that being | 
effected, he now ſet out for Italy with as little con- A. D. 1494 
| Cern asaf it had been a journey of pleaſure | 


- *BrrorE I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of that expediti- 
on, and the wars in which it involved Europe, ſe- 
veral important matters merit your attention: the 
taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, and the 
expulſion of the Moors out of Spain. 
Mas i Ig ˙ ROT FRETS ot 
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1. 1 b Bok XI Vl 


Te progreſs of the Tunks, and ile fall 7 the 
GREEK Empire. 


e Ven have lady ſeen, my dear Philip, the 
weakneſs of the Greek Empire at the time of 
the Cruſades ; you have ſeen the imperial city ſack- 
ed, and the government ſeized by the champions 


of 'the croſs. The Greeks recovered their empire 


from theſe Uſurpers in 1261, but in a mangled 
and impoveriſhed condition. It continued in the 


ſame weak ſtate. The monaſtic ſpirit ſeemed to 
have extinguiſhed the rays of common ſenſe. An- 
dronicus, ſon of Michael Paleologus, who had re- 


ſtored the empire, and uſurped the crown, in preju- 


dice of John Laſcaris, his pupil, allowed himſelf 


to be perſuaded, that God being his protector, all 


military force was unneceſſary; and the ſuperſtiti- 


ous Greeks, regardleſs of danger, employed them- 


ſelves in diſputing about the transfiguration of Je- 


ſus Chriſt, when they ſhould have been ſtudyi 0 


the art of war, and training themſelves to military 


. " diſcipline. © One half. of the empire pretended, 


that the light upon Mount Tabor had. been from all 


Iz eternity; and the other half affirmed, that it had 


been produced by God, only for the LAI of the | 


4 transfiguration”. 


| In the mean time "EL "This" "whole hee had 


| been broken by the Mogul Tartars, were ſtrength- 
ening themſelves in Aſia Minor, and ſoon over-ran 


Thrace. Othman, from whom the preſent ſultans 


are · deſcended, and to whom the Ottoman Empire 


owes its birth, fixed the ſeat of his gevernment at 


1 in * 1288 the beginning of the - 


fourteenth 


- i bs 
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_ fourteenth century. His ſon Orcan advanced as LETTER 
far as the borders of the Propontis; and John Can 
tacuzenes, colleague of the emperor Paleologus, | 
was glad to purchaſe the friendſhip of an infidel 

and barbarian, according to the haughty language 

of the Greeks, by giving him his daughter in mar- A.D. «346. 


CanTacuZENEs, who had uſurped the imperial 
"dignity, ended his days in a monaſtery ; and John 
Paleologus, after having in vain implored ſuccours 
in Italy, and humbled himſelf at the feet of the 
Pope, was obliged to return and conclude a ſhame- 


— 


ful treaty with Amurath, the ſon of Orcan, whoſe &. P. 1376. 


ttributary he conlented to become. The Turkiſh 


army had croſſed the ſtraits of Callipolis, taken 
the city of Adrianople, and marched into the. 
heart of Thrace, before the return of the empe- 
_ror*.” Amurath firſt gave to the body of Janiza- 


tries that form under which it at preſent ſubſiſts; 


and by their means he defeated, in the plain of 

Caſſovia, the united forces of Walachians, Hunga- A. D. 138g. 
rians, Dalmatians, and Triballians, under the con- 

duct of La#arus, prince of Servia ; but walking 


_ -  careleſsly over the field of victory, he was aſſaſſi- 


nated by a Chriſtian ſoldier, who had concealed 

 _ - himſelf among the ſlain. He was ſucceeded by 

his ſon Bajazet, ſurnamed Ilderim, or the Thun- 
derbolt, on account of the rapidity of his con- 

VCC „ 


„„ „ ES 
Tux Greeks, though ſurrounded” by ſuch dan- 
gerous enemies, and though their empire was al- 
moſt reduced to the boundaries of Conftantinople, 
were not more united among themſelves than for- 
.  , merly. Diſcord even reigned in the imperial fami- 
ly. John Paleologus had condemned his fon An- 
dronicus to loſe his eyes: Andronicus revolted 
„) Fo ans on Her againſt 
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LETTER againſt. him; and by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe, 
vs who were maſters of the commerce, and even of 


and built a citadel in order to obſtruct the deſigns 
of the Tartars ; but Bajazet, the terrible Bajazet, 


part of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, he ſhut his 
father up in priſon. After two years confinement, 
the emperor recovered his liberty and his authority, 


ordered him to demoliſh his works and the works 
were demoliſhed! What but ruin, and that 


both ſudden and inevitable, could be expected from 


a people, whoſe timidity induced them to m—_ 
the very column of their ſecurity! : 


It the mean time the progreſs of the Punks i in 


Europe alarming the Chriſtian princes, Philip the 


A. D. 4 


Good, duke of Burgundy, and the flower of the 
French nobility, took arms, and followed the call 


of John without Fear, count of Nevers. The 
main army, which conſiſted of about one hundred 


thouſand men, of different nations, was command- 
ed by Sigiſmond, king of Hungary, afterwards 


emperor of Germany. They beſieged Nicopolis, 


upon the Danube. Bajazet came to relieve it: he 
examined the diſpoſition of his enemies: he tried 
their ſpirit by ſome ſkirmiſhes; and he found they 


had courage, but wanted conduct: he drew them 
into an ambuſcade, and gained a compleat victory 


over them. Bajazet has been juſtly blamed for 


maſſacring his priſoners; but it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the French had ſhewn him the exam- 


ple, by putting to death all the or. men EY, had - 
ſeized before the battle”, | 


1 


ee NO LE was aa ln GE, | 


by the conqueror : but Manuel Paleologus, the ſon 


and ſucceſſor of John, purchaſed ia ſeeming peace, 


5 by ſubmitting to an annual tribute of ſix hundred 


PR of gold; "by obliging — 4 to build a 
neil — 
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moſque, and receive into the city a cadi, or judge, L 


ſettled there on account of trade, Perceiving, 
however, a new. ſtorm ariſing, he withdrew, and 
went to the ſeveral courts of Europe to petition aſ- 


ſiſtance, as his father had formerly done: and with A. D. , 
no better ſucceſs. Nobody would ſtir in his de- 
fence; and few princes were in a condition ſo to 


do, almoſt all Chriſtendom being involved in civil 
wars. The Turks, meanwhile, had laid ſiege to 


Conſtantinople, and its ruin ſeemed inevitable; 


when it was put off for a time, by one of thoſe 
great events, which fill the world with confuſion. 


Pur dominions of the Mogaul-'Tartars,' under 
Genghiz-Kan, and his. immediate ſucceſſors, | ex- 
_ tended (as you have had occaſion to ſee) from the 
Wolga to the frontiers of China, and as far caſt as 
the river Ganges. Tamerlane, or Timur Beck, 
one of the princes of *hoſe Tartars, and a deſcend- 


ant of Genghiz-Kan, by the female line, though 


born without dominions, (in the ancicht Sogdiana, 
at preſent the country of the Uſbecg) ſubdued al- 
moſt as great an extent of territory as his victorious 
anceſtor; and in the ſweep of his conqueſts, gave 
a blow to the empire of the Turks. He had ſub- 
jected Perſia, India, and Syria, when the Greek 
emperor, and five Mahometan princes, whom the 
ſultan had ſtript of their dominions, invited him in- 


to Aſia Minor, as the only potentate able to deliver 


them from the tyranny of Bajazet. 25 


TaurRLAxE was no doubt glad of an oppor- ; 
tunity of extending his conqueſts and his renown ; 
but, as he had ſtill fome regard to the laws of na- 


tions, he ſent ambaſſadors to Bajazet before he com- 

menced hoſtilities, requiring him to raiſe the ſiege of 

Conſtaminople, and da juſtice to the Mahowtetan 
| EEO Pluces, 


Vol. II. 


* 


— 
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to decide the differences between the Muſſulmans \, . 
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: 3 princes, whom he had deprived of their territories. 
by” be haughty ſultan received theſe propoſals with 
the utmoſt rage and indignation : he raiſed the ſiege 
of Conſtantinople, and prepared to face his rival. 
Tamerlane continued his march, denouncing ven- 
„ geance. They met between Cæſaria and Ancira, 
A. D. 1422, Where all the forces in the world ſeemed aſſembled; 
and a great and terrible battle was fought. The 
diſpute was long and obſtinate: Bajazet himſelf 
was taken priſoner; and had the affliction to ſee 
one of his ſons fall by his fide, and another the 
companion of his chains. They were treated with . 
great humanity by the victor, notwithſtanding the 
vulgar ſtory of the iron cage, in which the ſultan 
is ſaid to have been ſhut up. Three hundred and 
3 forty thouſand men are computed to have fallen on 


1 
j 
1 
1 
i 

' 31 
| 

. 


_ It conſequence of this victory, Tamerlane be- 
came maſter of Pruſa, the ſeat of the Turkiſh em- 
Pire: he pillaged Nice; ravaged all the country 
as far as the Thracian Boſphorus; and took Smyr- 
na by aſſault, after one of the moſt memorable 
ſieges recorded in hiſtory. Every place either 
yielded to the terror of his name or the force of his 
arms. The victorious Tartar, however, ſoon a- 
bandoned his acquiſitions in Aſia Minor, which he 
found would be difficult to preſerve againſt ſo brave 
à people as the Turks, and went to ſecure thoſe 
conqueſts more likely to be durable. | 


MEANWHIILE Manuel Paleologus, the Greek 
_ emperor, thinking the "Turkiſh power entirely bro- 
ken, deſtroyed the moſque in Conſtantinople, and 
retook ſeveral places in its neighbourhood. The 
civil wars between the ſons of Bajazet, after the 
death of their father, 2nd the departure of Tamer- 
lane fortified Manud in his ill-founded 1 | 


LY 
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But the Greeks were in time made ſenſible of their 


miſtake. On the death of Mahomet I. who hae 


dethroned and put to death his brother Muſa, 
Amurath II. the ſon of this Mahomet, immediately 
fat down before Conſtantinople. He raiſed. the 
ſiege to quell the revolt of his brother Muſtapha; 
he took Theſſalonica, and the imperial city was in 
more danger than ever. The emperor Manuel had 
died in the habit of a monk; and his ſucceſſor, 
John Paleologus II. threw himſelf into the arms of 
the Latins. He hoped to procure aſſiſtance from 
the Weft, by uniting the Greek and Roman 
churches ; but he gained only the hatred of his ſub- 
| Jets. They conſidered him and the biſhops of his 

train, who had aſſiſted at the council of Florence, 
as no better than infidels. The biſhops were oblig- 
ed to retract their opinions; and John was much 


leſs zealous in maintaining that ſo-much-deſired 


poſe. 


Tue Turks, in the mean while, were happily 
diverted from Conſtantinople by their wars in 
Hungary where Amurath found an antagoniſt 
_ worthy of himſelf, in the celebrated John Hun- 
niades, - vaivode of Tranſylvania, and general 
. to Ladiſlaus VI. king of- Poland, whom the Hun- 
garians had raiſed to their throne, This great 
commander obliged the fultan to raiſe the ſiege 
of Belgrade; defeated him in a general engage- 


union, when he found it would not anſwer his pur- 


ment, and made him ſue for peace. Amurath ane 


Ladiflaus accordingly concluded a ſolemn truos for 
ten years; to which the one ſwore upon the Alco- 
ran, and the other upon the Goſpels; and the ſul- 
tan tired of the toils of empire, reſigned the ſoeptre 
do his ſon, Mahomet II. But an atrocious perfidy, 
diſgraceful to the Chriſtian name, obliged him to 
reſume it, to the confuſion of his enemies. | 
51 | C2 | Tus: 
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a Tux Turks, reſting on the faith of the treaty, 


which they religiouſly obſerved, had carried their 
forces into Aſia. This ſeemed a favourable oppor- 
tunity to attack them on the ſide of Europe: and 


Cardinal Julian Ceſarini, the pope's legate in Ger- 


many, a man of a violent and deceitful character, 


who had ſignalized himſelf in the cruſade againſt the 


Huſſiles, perſuaded Ladiflaus that the treaty with 


the Turks was of no obligation, as it had been con- 
cluded. without the conſent of his holineſs; and 


that it not only might, but ought to be violated. 
The pope confirmed this opinion; ordered the truce 


do be broke; and releaſed Ladiſlaus from his oath ; 


according to the eſtabliſhed practice of the church of 


Rome for ſeyeral ages, and in conformity with the 


maxim, that no faith is to be kept with heretics,” | 


and conſequently not with infidels ; one of the moſt 


pernicious doctrines ever deviſed by man; a doc 
trinc, which not only contradicts the firſt principles 


of reaſon and conſcience, but which, if carried in- 


to practice, muſt deſtroy all moral and political or- 


ever prevai 


the ties of duty. 


der. It would authoriſe enemies to ſport even with 


oaths; it would put an end to public faith; it would 
diſſolve the links of ſociety; and ſubſtitute robbery 
and bloodſhed, inſtead of tlie laws of nations and 


Fur arguments of the pope and his legate how- 
ed: all the Poliſh and Hungarian chiefs, 


except the brave Hunniades, ſuffered themſelves to 


be carried away by the torrent; and Ladiſlaus, ſe- 


duced by falſe hopes, and influenced by falſe princi- . 
ples, invaded the ſultan's territories. The Turks, 
enraged at ſuch à breach of faith, breathed nothing 


but vengeance. The Janizaries went in a body to 


PE Amurath to quit his retreat, and put him- 
7 E 4 


at their head, his ſon Mahomet being yet young 


and inexperienced, He conſented ;. and marched in 


We Hs queſt 
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- queſt of the Chriſtian army, which he found en- IEA 


vi. 
eamped near the city of Varna, in Moldavia. La- Eo me? 
diſlaus was ready to receive tim, and both armies 4 P. 1444 

Joined battle. Amurath wore in his boſom the tre- 
ty which had been fo ſolemnly ' ſworn to, and ſo 

ſhamefully violated: he held it up in the middle 
of the engagement, when he found the ardour of 
his troops beginning to ſlacken, appealing to God, 

as a witneſs of the perjury of the Chriſtians, and 

beſeeching him to avenge the inſult offered to the. 

jaws of nations. Perjury for once met with its juſt 
reward. The Chriſtians were defeated with great 
laughter after an obſtinate reſiſtance. Ladiflavs 

fell with his ſword in his hand, all covered with 

wounds: cardinal Julian ſunk by his ſide; and ten 

thouſand Poles, who guarded their monarch, cover- 

ed with their dead bodies nearly the ſame ground 

on which they were drawn up“. Amurath, thus 
victorious, reſigned once more the rod of empire; 

What a rare example of philoſophy in a Tyrk! and 

Was again obliged to reſüme it. 


Tre. 


* . 4 


Tux perſon who drew the fultan a ſecond time 
from his retreat, was George Caſtriot, ſurnamed 
Scanderbeg, the ſon of a piince of Albania, for- 
merly Epirus. This young hero had been deliver- 
ed as a hoſtage on the ſubjection of his fathei's 
kingdom; had been educated in the court of 
Amurath; and had riſen into favour by his valour and 
Ialents. But he ſtill cheriſhed the idea of becoming 
one day the deliverer of his country; and a fa- 
vourable opportunity at laſt offered. He had been ſent 
with the command of an army into Servia, hen lie 
heard of his father's death; and as he underſtood a ſo- 
cretary of the court was to paſs near his camp, he 
cauſed him tobe ſeized, loaded with chains, and com- 
pelled him to ſign and put the ſultan's ſignet to an 
order, enjoming the governor of Crola, the nn 
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LETTER tal of Albania, to deliver up the town and citadel | 

— to Scanderbeg. This falſe order had the deſired 
effect: the place was delivered up, and Scanderbeg 
maſſacred the Turkiſh garriſon: the Albanians 
crouded to his ſtandard; and he made ſo good an uſe 
of the mountainous ſituation of his country, as to 
on all ine eden of ye Ottoman POT - - ; 


A ne ed? in 14 x, 5nd was Arete by 
his ſon Mahomet II. juſtly ſumamed the Great, 
who had been 7 4 crowned, and obeyed as 
emperor, but had reſigned to his father the reins of 

government, as you have already ſeen, on account 
of the exigencies of the times: an example of mo- 
deration no leſs extraordinary than the philoſophy 
of Amurath, in retiring from the hogours of empire 
in the hour of victory; particularly as Mahomet 
Was naturally of a fiery. and ambitious temper. 
The character of this ola, has, been very differ- 

ently repreſented by hi Voltaire is his pro- 
feſſed panegyriſt; and in N to free him from the 
imputation of certain cruel and ferocious actions, 
has combated the moſt inconteſtable facts. Others 
have gone equal lengths to degrade him: he has 

been painted as a rude and ignorant barbarian, as 
well as a ſcholar and a patron of the liberal arts. 
But thoſe who would do juſtice to the character of 


was both a ſcholar and a barbarian : he united the 
ee 1 of the one to the ſavage ferocity. of the 
He was enlightened, but not civilized. 
With ſome taſte for the liberal arts, or at leaſt for 
their productions, he entertained a general con- 
tempt for their profeſſors; the Turk always predo- 
minated. He was a warrior and a politician, in the 
moſt extenſive ſenſe: as ſuch he was truly great; 
and whether we conſider the conception or the ex- 
ecution of his enterpriſes, we ſhall find mew _ 


Mahomet, mult trace it by other lineaments. He 
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vigour of his ſpirit. His firſt enterpriſe was againſt 


Conſtantinople, which had ſo long been the object 


of the ambition of his anceſtors. | 


Tus Greek emperor, John Paleologus II. had 
been ſucceeded in 1449, by his ſon Conſtantine. 


This prince poſſeſſed courage, but little capacity. 


He took care, however, to ſtrengthen the fortifica- 
tions of his capital, as ſoon as he was apprized of 
the deſigns of Mahomet; and he made many ad- 
vances to the ſultan, in order to conciliate matters, 
und engage him to lay aſide his project. But Ma- 
homet was reſolved: though only twenty- one years 
of age, when he aſcended the Ottoman throne, he 
had immediately formed the deſign of making 
Conſtantinople the ſeat of his empire; and nothing 


bon e d Fram his pur F 


times ſeemed to liſten to terms of accommodation, 
that he might lull his enemies into ſecurity, while 
he carried on his military preparations with unre- 
mitted afſiduity. At laſt he cut off all communica- 
tion with the city, both by ſea and land, and laid 


* 


Hege to it in form. Though the garriſon was but A. D. 1433 - 


ſmall, the walls were defended with great gallantry, 
the Greeks being animated by the courage of de- 
pair; and the 'T 

them from the ſea, by reaſon of large: chains and 
booms which ſecured the mouth of the harbour, 


But nothing is impoſſible, for human genius, when 


aided by the neceſſary force. In order tg overcome 


urks were incapable of annoying 


23 


this difficulty, Mahomet cauſed a paſſage of near 


two leagues to be dug over land, in the form of a 
"ſhip's cradle, and lined with planks beſmeared with 


greaſe; and with the help of engines, and a pro- 


digious number of men, he drew up inthe ſpace of 


 -ſmaller ſize, out | 
e is launched 


one night, <ighty gallies and ſeventy veſſels of 


the water upon theſe planks, and 
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launched them all into the harbour'?. What muſt 
have been the ſurprize of the beſieged at morning, 


to behold a large fleet riding in their port, and yet 


all their chains ſecure! 


1 


met cauſed a bridge of boats to be built acroſs the 
A. D. 1453 
non; and here I cannot help remarking, that the - 
artillery of the Greeks muſt have been very indif- 


Tux city as now aſlailed on all ſides. | Maho- 


harbour, upon which he raiſed a battery of can- 


ferent, or very ill ſerved, | otherwiſe this biidge 
could never have been built. The cannon em- 


ployed by the Turks, are ſaid to have heen of an 


enormous ſize, ſome of them carrying balls of one 
hundred pounds weight. With theſe great guns 


they beat down the walls faſter than the beſieged 
could repair them: the Janizaries entered the breach, 


with Mahomet at their head, while others broke in 
at a ſally port. The emperor Conſtantine, whoſe 
valour merited a more diſtinguiſhed fate, was flain 
among the crowd, and his capital became a prey to 
the conqueror. But for the honour of Mahomet, 
J muſt obſerve, that few. of the garriſon were put 


tain limitations; and alſo their patriarch) and the 


þeneſit of their civil mogitate, - 


Hua I might remark, as has been obſerved by 
graver hiſtorians, that Conſtantinople, (built by the 


Aſt Chriſtian emperor, whoſe name it bears) ſub- 


_ mitted to the Muſſulmans under a Conſtantine ; and 
Rome to the barharians under an Auguſtus hut 
ſuch an accidgntal coincidence of names and circum- 


Nances, 


* 


— 


to the ſword. He arreſted the fury of his troops, 
and granted conditions to the inhabitants, who had 
ſent deputies to implore his clemency. They 
were allowed a magiſtrate to decide their eivil dif- 
ferences; a patriarch; and permitted the exerciſe 
of their religion, which they ſtill enjoy under cer- 
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ſtances, is more worthy the notice of a monkiſh LETTER 


chronologer, than an obſerver of human nature. 


Mahon continued to puſh his conqueſts on 
all ſides, and with unvaried fortune, till he received 
à check from John Hunniades, who obliged him to 
 raiſethe ſiege of Belgrade. The knights of Rhodes, 
at preſent of Malta, oppoſed him in their iſland 
Vith like ſucceſs. But he ſubdued Albania, after 
the death of Scanderbeg ; and Ttabiſond, where 
the family of Comnenus ſtill preſerved an image of 


the Greek empire. He carried his arms on the other 


ſide, as far as Trieſte; took Otranto, and fixed the 
Mahometan power in the heart of Calabria; he 


on; hoping to make himſelf maſter of Italy, as 
well as of Greece; and then the triumph of barba- 
riſm would ha ye been complete. All Europe trembled 
at his motions: and well it might; for Europe, unleſs 
united, muſt have ſunk beneath his ſword. But 


: death freed Chriſtendom from this ter rible conquer- A. D. 1461; - 


or, at an age when he might have executed the great- 
el enterpriſes, being only. in his fifty-firlt year. 
His deſcendants, however, ſtill poſſeſs the fineft 
country in our quarter of the globe: Greece, 
_ where civil liberty was firſt known, and arts and 
letters firſt brought to perfection, continues to he 
he ſeat of ignorancę, barpariſm, and deſpotiſim. 
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SyAER; from the Death of Prrzx the "EIA at 
tie nor 4rd A oy FERDINAND and | 


© ISABELLA; ; 


LETTER. - PE the De my Avia Pullin after b | 
Gy neee deſerted by the Black Prince on account of his 
— perfgay, was ſubdued and ſlain as you have already 
| feen by his baſtard-brother Henry, count of Trafta- 
A.D. 136g. mara, Who ſucceeded to the throne of Caſtile. - No- 
"thing remarkable happened during the reign of this 
Prince, or under his deſcendants for almoſt a centu- 
ry. They were engaged i in frequent wars with their 
Foe potted Kings of Portugal and Arragon ; but 
wars were ſeldom deciſive: ſo that Spain con; 
tinued in near 5 ſame ſituation, till the reign of 
Henry IV. of Caſtile, whoſe debaucheries rouſed the 
reſentment of his nobles, and produced a moſt ſin- 
gular inſurrection which led to wo r 
1 the Spaniſh monarchy. 


Tai 8 prince, dt the e | 
bali ſurrounded with women, began b un- 
happy reign in 1454. He was totally enervated by 
his pleaſures; and every thing in his court conſpired 
to ſet the Caſtilians an example of the moſt abject 
flattery, and moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs, The 
queen, a daughter of Portugal, lived as openly with 
her paraſites and her gallants, as the king did with 
his minions and his miſtreſſes. Pleaſure was the only 
object, and effeminacy the only recommendation to 
Þ! favour : the affairs of the ſtate went every day into 
[1 _ _ diſorder; till the nobility, with the archbiſhop of 
1 Taledo at their head, IO againſt the weak 


and 


MODERN EUROPE. TY 
and flagitious adminiſtration of Henry, arrogated to yo 
themſelves, as one of the privileges of their order 


the right of trying and paſſing ſentence on their fo- © 


vereign, which they Executed ir in a manner Niere 
dented in hiſtory. | 


Alx the malcontent nobility were 1 to 

meet at Avila: a ſpacious theatre was erected in 4 A.D. 1464. 

plain, without the walls of the town: an image, re- 

preſenting the king, was ſeated on a throne, clad in 

royal robes, with a crown on its head, a ſceptre in 
its hand, and the ſword of juſtice by its ſide. The 

accuſation againſt Henry was read, and the ſen- 

tence of depoſition pronounced, in preſence of a nu- 

merous aſſembly. At the cloſe of the firſt article 

of the charge, the archbiſhop of Toledo chore 

and tore the crown from the head of the image; at 

the cloſe of the ſecond, the Conde de Placentia 21 0 4 

ſnatched the ſword of juſtice from its ſide ; at the cloſe 

of the third, the Conde Benavente wreſted the 
ſcepter from its hand; and at the cloſe of the laſt, 
Don Diego Lopez de Stuniga tumbled it headlong 

from the a At the ſame inſtant, Don Ar 

| Henry's brother, a boy of about twelve years of a F 
Was Prock e Caſtile par his ſtes 


| Tut 8 extraordinary proceeding was ne my 
all the horrors of vil war, which did not ceaſe till 
ſome time after the death of the young prince, on 
whom tlie nobles had beſtowed the kingdom. 'Phe 
archbiſnop and his party then continued to carry on 
war in the name of Iſabella, the king's ſiſter, to 
hom they gave the title of Infanta; and Henry! my 
not extricate himſelf out of theſe troubles, nor remain 
quiet upon his throne, till he had figned one of the 
moſt humithating treaties ever extorted from à ſove - 
reign: he acknowledged his ſiſter Iſabella the only 
Jawful heireſs of his W * in prejudice to the 


rights 


A D. 1468. 


ET — EC CCR CENA CC ICS 
i: a * ry _ 


era mn oer of 
j 1 2 rights of his reputed daughter Joan, whom the mal- 


L——- contents affirmed to be the offspring of an adulterous 
A.D. 1468. commerce between the queen and Don la Cueva“. 
At ſuch a price did this weak prince purchaſe from 


" . 


his ſubjects the empty title of king ! 


__ - Taz grand object of the malcontent party now 

Was, the marriage of the princeſs Iſabella; upon 

which it was evident, the ſecurity: of the crown and 

the happineſs of the people muſt in a great meaſure 

depend. The alliance was ſought hy ſeveral princes t 

the king of Portugal offered her his hand ; the king 

of France-demanded her for his brother, and the 

king of Arragon for his ſon Ferdinand. The mal- 

contents very wiſely preferred the  Arragonian 

Prince, and Iſabella prudently made the ſame choice: 

articles were drawn up; and they were privately 

K. D. 1409. married by the archbiſhop of Toledo. 80 ory 

Hxxx v was enraged at this alliance, which he 

foreſaw would utterly ruin his authority, by furniſh- 

| ing his rebellious ſubjects with the ſupport of a po -- 
erful neighbouring prince. He diſinherited his ſiſter, 

and eſtabliſned the rights of his daughter. A furious 

civil war deſolated the kingdom. The names of 

Joan and Iſabella reſounded from every quarter, and 

were every where the ſummons to arms. But peace 

Was at length brought about. Henry was reconciled 

46 his ſiſter and Ferdinand; though it does not appear 

that he ever renewed Ifabella's right to the ſucceſſion: 

A. D. 147. for / he affirmed in his laſt moments, that he believed 

Joan to be his own daughter. The queen ſwore to 

the ſame effect; and Henry left a teſtamentary deed, 

tranſmitting the crown to this princeſs, who was pro- 

claimed queen of Caſtile at Placentia. But the ſu- 

perior fortune, and ſuperior arms of Ferdinand and 

Llabella prevailed: the king of Portugal was obliged 

FFF io 
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to abandon his niece and intended bride, after man y 
ineffectual ſtruggles, and ſeveral years of war. Joan 


| ſunk into a convent when ſhe hoped to aſcend a 4-2 


throne ; and the death of Ferdinand's father, which 


happened about this time, added the kingdoms of 


Arragon and Sicily to thoſe of Leon and Caſtile *. b 


FR DINAND and Iabella were perſons AY 5 oat 
prudence; and as ſovereigns, highly worthy of imi- 


tation; but they do not ſeem io have merited all 


the praiſes beſtowed upon them by the Spaniſh hiſ- 
torians. They did not live lice man and wife, hav- 
ing all things in common under the direction of the 
huſband ; but like two princes in cloſe alliance: they 
neither loved nor hated each other; were ſeldom in 
company together; had each a ſeparate council; and 
were frequently, jealous of one another in the admi- 
niſtration. But they were inſeparably united in their 
common intereſts ; always acting upon the ſame 
Principles, and forwarding the ſame ends. Their firſt 
object was the regulztion of their government, which 


the civil wars had thrown into the greateſt diſorder. 
Rapine, outrage, and murder were become ſo com- 


mon, as ndt only. to interrupt commerce, but in'a 
great meaſure to ſuſpend all intercourſe between one 
Place and another. Theſe evils the joint ſovereigns 


ſuppreſſed by their wiſe policy, at the fame time 


that they extended the royal prerogative'. 


Asour the middle of the thirteenth century, the 


cities in the kingdom of Arragon, and after their ex- 
ample thoſe in Caſtile, had formed themſelves into an 


aſſociation, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Holy 
Brotherhood. They exacted a certain contribution 


from each of the aſſociated towns ; they levied a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, in order to protect tiavelleis 


and purſue cruninals; and they appoinjed. J0dges, 
3 | | 1 08 7 
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. who opened courts in various parts of the kingdom. 
Whoever was guilty of murder, robbery, or any act 
that violated the public peace, and was ſeized by the 
troops of the Brotherhood, was carried before their 
judges; who, without paying any regard to the ex- 
cl s 44 juriſdiction which the lord of the place might 
claim, who was generally the author or abettor of 
the injuſtice, tried and condemned the criminals. 
The nobles often murmured againſt this ſalutary in- 
ſtitution; they complained of it as an encroachment 
on one of their moſt valuable privileges, arid-endea- 
Vvoured to get it aboliſhed. But Ferdinand and Ha- 
bella, ſenſible of the beneficial effects of the Bro- 
therhood, not only in regard to the police of their 
kingdom, but in its tendency to abridge, and by 
degrees annihilate, the territorial juriſdiction of the 
Nobility, e eee the inſtitution upon every 
occaſion, and ſ ed it with the whole force of 
royal Aeg which means the prompt and 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice was reſtored, and 
Ne it tranquillity and eder tuned“. mow 


Bu r at the ſame time that thei Catholic Majef- 
nes (for fuch was the title they now bore) were giv- 
ing vigour to their civil government, and ſecuring 
their ſubjects from violence and oppreſſion, an ins 
temperate zeal led them to eſtabliſh an eccleſiaſtical 
A. P. 1486. tribunal, equally contrary to the natural rights of hu- 
manity, and the mild ſpirit of the goſpel. I mean the 
court of Inquiſition; which decides upon the honour, 
fortune, and even the life of the unhappy wretch, 
who happens to fall under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, 
or a contempt of any thing preſeribed the church, 
without his knowing, or being confronted wit 
his accuſers, or permitted either defence or appeal. 
Six thouſand perſons were butnt by order of this 
fanguinary tribunal, within four years after the ap- 
1 pointment 
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pointment of Torquemada, the firſt inquiſitor-ge- e 
neral, and upwards of one hundred thouſand felt 
its fury. The fame zeal, however, which led to 
the depopulation, and the barbarizing of Spain, led 
alſo to its aggrandiſement. 1 HR 
Tux kingdom of Granada now alone remained of 
all the Mahometan poſſeſſions in Spain. Princes 
equally zealous and ambitious, were naturally diſpo- 
ſed to turn their eyes on that fertile territory; and to 
think of encreaſing their hereditary dominions, by 
expelling the enemies of chriſtianity, and extending 
its doctrines. Every thing conſpired to favour their 
project: the Mooriſh kingdom was a prey to civil 
wars; when Ferdinand, having obtained the bull of 
Sixtus IV. authoriſing a cruſade, put himſelf at the 
head of his troops, and entered Granada. He con- A. D. 14 
tinued the war with rapid ſucceſs: Iſabella attended 
him in ſeveral expeditions ;- and they were both in 
great danger at the ſiege of Malaga; an important 
city, which was defended with great courage, and 
taken in 148). Baza was reduced in 1489, after the 
loſs of twenty thouſand men. Guadix and Almeria 
were delivered up ta them by the Mooriſh king Al- 
zagel, who had firſt dethroned his brother Alboacen, 
and afterwards been chaſed from his capital, by his 
nephew Abdali. That prince, ſo blind, or ſo baſe, as 
to confound the ruin of his country with the humili- 
ation of his rival, engaged in the ſervice of Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella ; who, after reducing every other 
place of eminence, undertock the ſiege of Granada. 
Abdali made a gallant defence; but all communica- 
tion with the country being cut off, and all hopes of 3s 
relief at an end, he capitulated, after a ſiege of eight 4. D. 145. 
-months, on condition that he ſhould enjoy the reve- | 
nue of certain places in the fertile mountains of Al- 
 Pyyarros; that the inhabitants ſhould'retain the un- 
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LETTER diſturbed poſſeſſion of their houſes, goods, and in- 
beritances; the uſe of their laws, and the free exercife 
_ _ - of their religion“. Thus, my dear Philip, ended 
the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it had eonti- 
nued about eight hundred years. They introduced 
the arts and ſciences into Europe, at a time when it 
was loſt in darkneſs ; they poſſeſſed many of the 
luxuries of Hife, when they were not even known 
-among the neighbouring nations; and they ſeem to 
have given birth to that romantic gallantry, which 
ſo eminently prevailed in the ages of chivalry, and 
which blending itſelf with the veneration of the nor- 
thern nations for the ſofter ſex, ſtill particularly dif- ' 
tinguiſhes modern from ancient manners. But the 
Moors, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, and the 
eulogies beſtowed upon them by Voltaire and other 
_  -writers, appear always to have been deſtitute of the 
eſſential qualities of a poliſhed people, humanity, 
generoſny, and mutual ſympath p. 


is 
# A 


Tux conqueſt of Granada was followed by the 
expulſion, or rather the pillage and baniſhment of the 
Jews, who had engroſſed all the wealth and com- 
merce of Spain. The inquiſition exhauſted its rage 
againſt theſe unhappy people, many of whom pre- 
tended to embtace Chriſtianity, in order to preſerve 
their property. About the ſame time their Catholic 
Majeſties concluded an alliance with the emperor 
Maximilian, and a treaty of marriage for their daugh- 
ter Joan with his ſon Philip, archduke of Auſtria, 
| and ſovereign of the Netherlands. About this time 
| A. D. 1492, alſo the contract was concluded with Chriſtopher Co- 
1 lum bus for the diſcovery of New Countries; and the 
counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne were agreed to 
be reſtored by Charles VIII. of France, before his 
expedition into Italy. But the conſequences of theſe 
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e and the intereſt which Ferdinand took in the LETTER | 
Italian Tm mult be the ſubject of future Len. | 5 


I snovLD now, my dear Philip, retum to the 
great line of European hiftory ; but for the ſake of 
perſpieuity, I ſhall firſt make you acquainted with the 
affairs of England under Henry VII. as his ſon Henry 
VIII. had a confiderable ſhare in the continental 
tranſactions, and derived his importance wat al 
© 6 the e policy of his baden. 5 
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the honſe of Tudor, aſcended the throne of 
England, as you have already ſeen, in conſequence of 
the victory at Boſworth, and the death of Richard 


III. His title was confumed by parliament ; his 


merit was known; and his marriage with the princeſs 


Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. united the 


jarring claims of the houſes of York and Lancaſ- 
ter, and ſeemed to give univerſal. ſatisfaction to the 


nation. He had therefore every reaſon to promiſe 


. himſelf peace and ſecurity. 


Bur Henry, though in many reſpects a prudent 
and politic prince, had unhappily imbibed a vio- 


lent antipathy againſt the adherents of the houſe of - 
York, which no time or experience wee ever able to 
efface. Inſtead of embracing the preſent favourable 


opportunity of aboliſhing all party diſtinctions, by 
beſtowing his ſmiles indiſcriminately on the friends 
of both families, he carried to the throne all the par- 


tialities -which belong to the head of a faction: to 


- exalt the Lancaſtrian party, to depreſs the retainers 
of the houſe of York, were ſtill the favourite ideas 


of his mind. The houſe of York was generally be- 
loved by the nation ; and for that very reaſon it be- 


came every day more the object of Henry's hatred 
and averſion : hence his amiable conſort was treated 


with contempt, his government grew unpopular, and 


his reign was filled with troubles and infurrections, 


: 7 F 


IENRV VII. my dear Philip, the firſt prince of 
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Tx firſt inſurrection was headed by the viſcount 
 Lovel; Sir Humphry Stafford, and Thomas, his bro- 
ther, who had all fought in the cauſe of Richard, and 
againſt whom, among many others, the parliament, 
at Henry's inſtigation, had paſſed an ac of attainder; 
though it is not conceivable, how men could be guilty 
of treaſon for ſupporting the king in poſſeſſion againſt 
the earl of Richmond, to whom they had never ſworn 
allegiance, and who had not even aſſumed the title 
of king. Enraged at ſuch an inſtance of ſeverity, 
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they left their ſanctuary at Colcheſter, and flew tO A.D. 1486. 


arms. The king ſent the duke of Bedford againft 
them with a choſen body of troops, and a promiſe of 
pardon to ſuch as would return to their duty. Lovel, 
afraid of the fidelity of his followers, privately with- 
drew, and fled to Flanders. His army ſubmitted 
to the king's clemency. The other 1tbels, who had 
undertaken the ſiege of Worceſter, immediately diſ- 
perſed themſelves. The two Staffords took ſanctuary 
in the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon ; 
but as it was found that church had not the privilege 


of protecting rebels, they were taken thence. The 


elder was executed at Tyburn, the younger obtained 
, 0 TG „ 


Tus rebellion was immediately followedby ano- 
ther, of a more dangerous nature, as it laid deeper 
hold of the public diſcontents. Henry's jealouſy con- 


fined inthe Tower Edward Plantagenet, earlof War- 


wick, ſon of the duke of Clarence. This unhappy 
prince had been formerly detained, in a like confine- 
ment, at Sherif· Hutton in Yorkſhue, by the jealouſy 


of his uncle Richard. A compariſon was drawn be- 


tween Henry and that tyrant; and as the Tower was 


the place where Edwardꝰs children had been murdered, 


a fate no leſs gentle was feared for Warwick While 
he compaſfion of the nation was thus turned towards 
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youth and innocence, expoſed to oppreſſion, a re- "ol 
F port was ſpread, that Warwick had made his ei- | 
A.D. 1486. cape. A general joy, communicated. itſelf from | 
face to face, and many ſeemed defirous to join him. 1 
Such a favourable opportunity was not neglected, 9 
by the enemies of Henry $ government. N 
Ox Richard Simon, a ſt of Oxford, and a 
zealous partizan of the houſe of York, attempted 
to gratify the popular with, by holding up an im- 
pPoſtor to the nation. For this purpoſe he calt his "=, 
| eyes upon Lambert Simnel, a baker's fon, who be- ö 
ing endowed with underſtanding above his years, 
and addreſs above his condition, ſeemed well cal- 
culated to perſonate a prince of royal extraction. | 
Simnel was taught to aſſume the name and charac- = 
ter of the earl of Warwick; and he ſoon appeared F 
ſo perfect in many private particulars relative to that ; [ 
unfortunate prince, the court of King Edward, and : 
the royal family, that the queen-dowager: was ſup- | 
. Poſed to have given him a leſſon. But however apt 
father Simon might find his pupil, or whatever 
means he might take to procure him inſtruction, he 
was ſenſible chat the impoſture would not bear a 
cloſe inſpection; he therefore deter mincd to e 
trial of it firſt in Leland, | | 


Tarr end wen malls attached to the houſe a. 

of York, and bore an affectionate regard to the me- | 

maory of Clarence, Warwick'sfather, who had reſided 1 

| there as lord lieutenant ; and Henry had been ſo im- | 
13 Pr ovident as to allow it to remain in the ſame condi- 
| Aion in which he found it: all the officers appointed 
by his predeceſſor ftill retained their authority; fo 

that Simnel no fooner preſented himſelf to Thomas, | 

carl of Kildare, the deputy, and claimed his protec- 

tion as the unfortunate Warwick, than that credulous 
nobleman believed His s tale, and embraced his cauſe. 
9 
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| Other noblemen to whom he communicated the ęæx- LETTER, 
traordinary incident, were no leſs ſanguine in their ., 
[ zeal and belief: the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among the a b. 1486. 
ö people of inferior condition, naturally more violet 
* and credulous, who liſtened to it with ſtill greater 
1 ardour; and the inhabitants of Dublin, with one 
conſent, tendered their allegiance to Simnel, as the 


true Plantagenet. They lodged the pretended prince 
iu the caſtle of Dublin, crowned him with a diadem 
f taken from a ſtatue of the virgin, and publicly pro- 
I claimed him king, under the appellation of Edward 
VI. The whole ifland followed the example of the 
capital: not a (word was drawn in favour of Henry *. 


Tux king was a good deal alarmed, when he re- 
ceived intelhgence of this revolt. Though deter- 
mined always to face his enemies, he ſcrupled at 
preſent to leave England, where he ſuſpected the 
conſpiracy had been framed, and where he knew many 
perſons of condition, and the people in general, were 
diſpoſed to give it countenance. He therefore held 
frequent conſultations with his miniſters and counſel- 1 
lors, relative to the meaſures moſt proper for the 
ſafety of his kingdom, and in order to diſcover the 
origin of the impoſture. In conſequence of theſe 
deliberations, the queen-dowager was taken into cuſ- 
+ ,, tody, andconfined,ia the nunnery of Bermondeſey 
for life, Unwilling, however, toaccuſe ſo near a re- 
lation of a conſpltacy againit him, Henry alledged, 
that ſhe was thus puniſhed for yielding up the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, now queen, to the tyrant Richard, 
after ſhe had been ſecretly promiſed to him. Phe, 
king's next fep. was no leſs deliberate. He ordered 
Warwick to be taken from the Tower, led in pro- 
_ cefſion. through the ſtreets of London, conducted. 
to St. Paul's, and there expoſed to the view pf the. 
whole people ?. This expedient had its ft an, 
England; but in Ireland the people fill perhified 
; ; * 7 in 
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in their revolt: and Henry had ſoon reaſon to ap- 


* prehend, that the ay af to diſturb his govern- 


ment was not laid on ſuc light foundations, as the 
means l ſeemed to indicate. 


' Joun er of Lincoln, ſon of John de la Pole, 
duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter of 
Edward IV. was engaged to take part in the conſpi- 


racy. This nobleman, alarmed at the king's jealouſy 


.of all eminent pertons of the York party, and more. 
particularly at his rigour towards Warwick, had re- 
tired into Flanders, where lord Lovel was ide a 


little before him. He reſided ſome time in the court 


A. D. 1487. 


of his aunt, the ducheſs of Burgundy, by whom he 
had been invited over. Margaret's boſom flamed 
with indignation againſt the oppreſſor of her family; 
and ſhe determined to make him repent of his un- 
reaſonable enmity. After conſulting with Lincoln 
and Lovel, ſhe hired a body of two thouſand vete- 
ran Germans, under the command of Martin Swart, 
a brave and experienced officer, and ſent them over 
along withtheſenoblemen, to join Simnel in Iceland. | 


Tar courage of the” Iriſh was much raiſed by 


this acceſſion of military force, and the countenance 


of perfons of ſuch high rank; and they formed the 


is bold refolution of invading England, where they be- 


lieved the ſpirit of diſaffection to be no leſs preva- 
lent than in Ireland. They accotdingly landed at 
Foudrey in Lancaſhire, and were joined by Sir Tho- 


mas Broughton, a man of great intereſt in that 


county; but the people in general, averſe to an aſ- 
fociation with Iriſn and German invaders, convinced 
of Simnel's impoſture, and kept in awe by the king's 
reputation in arms, either remained in tranquillity, or 


gave aſſiſtance to the royal army, which was advanc- 


ing towards the . The carl of Lincoln there- 
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but in victory, determined to bring the matter t 
a ſpeedy deciſion; and Henry, emboldened by his A. P. 1467. 


native courage no leſs than by the ſuperiority of his 
numbers, intrepidly advanced to the combat. The 
two armies met at Stoke, in the county of Not- 
tingham, where a bloody and obſtinate battle was 


Fought. All the leaders of the rebels were reſolved - 


to e or die, and they inſpired their troops 
with the like reſolution. They weile at laſt, how- 


ever, obliged to give way ; and if Henry's victory 


was purchaſed with loſs, it was entirely decifive. 
Lincoln, Broughton, and Swart, periſhed in the 
field of battle, together with four thouſand of their 


followers.” Lovel was ſuppoſed | to have under- 


gone the ſame fate, as he was. never more heard 
of. Simnel and his tutor Simon were taken pri- 


ſoners, Simon was committed to eloſe cuſtody tor 
ife ; and, his ſacred character only could have faved 
| im from a ſeverer fate. Simnel was too con- 


temptible either to excite apprehenſion or reſent- 


ment in Henry: he was pardoned, and employed 
as a ſcullion in the king's kitchen ; whence he was 
afterwards advanced to the: rank of one of 225 ma- 
RE s falconers*, 


Henry having thus reſtored 3 to , tis 


| kingdom, and ſecmity to his government, had leiſure 


not only to regulate his domeſtic affairs, but allo to 


look abroad. From Scotland, the moſt contiguous 


ſtate, he had nothing to fear. There James II. 
reigned, ap Ky of little induſtry and narrow. genius. 
With 

have 4 920450 his crown; ſo truly pacific was the 
diſpoſition of this monarch !—Of the ſtates on the 
continent I have already. ſpoken. They were faſt 


| | haſtening to that ſituation, in which they have re- 


" nec, without any material alteration, for near 
thiee 


enry concluded a treaty, when he might 
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three centuries. The balance of power der tobe: 


— underſtood. Spain was become formidable, by the 


A. P. 1492. 


union of Arragon and Caſtile, in the perſons of Fer- 


dinand and Iſabella; but they were employed in 
the conqueſt of Granada from the Moors. France, 
during the laſt fifty years, had made a mighty in- 


creaſe in power and dominion; and ſhe was now at- 


tempting to ſwallow up Britanny, the laſt independ- 


ent fief of the monarchy. England alone was both 


enabled by her power, and engaged by her-inter- 


eſts, to ſupport the independency of that duchy: the 


moſt dangerous oppoſition was therefore expected 
from this quarter. But Henry's parſimonious tem- 


per and narrow politics, as I have had occaſion to 


obſerve in the hiſtory of France, prevented him from 
yielding the Bretons any effectual ſupport ; anc 


Maximilian, king of the Romans, to whom they 0 


afterwards applied, was unable to protect them: 
they were obliged to ſubmit to the arms of Charles 


VII. who prudently married the heireſs of that 
duchy, in order to conciliate their affeQtions, 


"FROM Y, who 28 the] ;plotteies of Beltwtiry 10 


Franc=, and who valued himſelf on his extenſive 
foreſight and ſound judgment, was now aſhamed of 
having allowed his moſt uſeful ally to be cruſhed by 
a ſuperior power. All remedy for his miſcarriag' 


was become impracticable, but he talked loudly of 


| vengeance: the conqueſt of France, in his language, 
appeared an eafy matter; and he ſev out on that 


enterpriſe at the head of a ſplendid army, after ob- 
taining large ſupplies from his parliament.” The no- 


bility, who had credulonfly ſwallowed all the boaſts 


of the king, were univerfally ſcized with a tlürſt 
of military glory ; they dreamed of nothing tes 


than carrying their triumphant banners to the gates 


of Pais, and putting the crown of France on tlie 
head of their fovereign. . Heary, | in the mean time, 


had. 
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bad nothing leſs at heart than war: the grati fication e 
of his ruling paſſion was the only purpoſe of his ar- f 
1 mamieut ; avarice was in him a more powerful mo- A. D. 1402. 
I five than either revenge or glory. Secret advan- 
ces had been made towards peace three months be- 
fore his invaſion, and commiſſioneis had been ap- 
pointed to treat of the terms. The demands öf 
Henry were wholly pecuniary; and the king of 
; France, who deemed the peaceable poſſeflion of. 
4 Britanny an equivalent for any ſum, and who was 
5 all on fire for his projected expedition into Italy, 
N readily agreed to the propoſals made him. He en- 
= gaged, by the treaty of Eſtaples, concluded about 
1 a month after the Engliſſi landed in France, to pay 
| Henry | ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand 
[2 crowns; partly as a reimburſement of the 
fums advanced to Britanny, partly as arrears of the 
1 penſion due to Edward IV. and he ſtipulated a 


_ yearly penſion to Henry ne 1 coup of PO | 
dive e crownuns ove 1 


Tuvs, as lord Bacon e the Engliſh x mo- 
harch niade profit upon his ſubjects for the war, 
and upon his enemies for the peace. But though 
the treaty of Eſtaples filled the coffers of Henty, it 
did very little honour to England, as it put a 

ſhameful ſeal to the ſubjection of Britanny, which, 
properly ſupported, would have been a continua 
thorn in the ſide of France, and have prevented 
| that monarchy from ever vecoming formidable to 
A the :tberties of Europe. The people however, 
N agreed, that the king Had fulfil ited the promiſe 
. which-he made to the parliament when he ſaid, 
that be would make the war maintain itſelf, and alt 
ranks of men ſeemed perfecily ſatisfied with his 
3 government. He had every reaſon to flatter hin- 
felf with durable peace and tranquillity.” His au- 
Pry was hog eſtabliſhed at ae we his repu- 


eien 
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LETTER tation for policy was great abroad: the hopes of all 


A Pretenders to his throne were cut off, as well by his 


4. P. 1494, marriage, as the iſſue which it had brought him ; 


yet now in the height of his proſperity, his indefa- | 
_ tigable enemies raiſed him an adverſary, who long. 
gave him inquietude, and e even 
him into danger. | 


Tux old duchels of Burgundy, Liſter of Edward | 
IV. fill burning with reſentment on account of the 
depreſſion of her family and its partizans, deter- 
mined to play off another impoſtor upon Henry. 
With that view ſhe cauſed a report to be propaga- 
ted, that her nephew Richard Plantagenet, duke of 
Vork, had made his eſcape from the Tower, when 


his elder brother was murdered, and was ſtill alive. | 


Finding this rumour greedily received, her next care. 

was to provide a young man proper to perſonate that 

unfortunate prince: and for that purpoſe ſhe fixed 

upon Perkin Warbec, the fon of a pri Jew of 
Tournay. 


Tuts youth was ha in Engladd, nd. was 1 
ſome believed to be the ſon of Edward IV. on ac- 
count of a certain reſemblance obſervable between 

him and that amorous monarch, But ſome years af - 
ter the birth of Perkin, his reputed father returned 
to. Tournay ; where- the ſon did not long remain 
but by different accidents was carried from place to 
place; ſo that his birth and fortunes became thereby 
unknown, and difficult to be. traced by the moſt 
diligent inquiry. The variety of his adventures had 
happily favoured the natural verſatility and ſaga- 
city of his genius; and he ſeemed to be a youth - 
perfectly fitted to act any part, or aſſume any cha- 
rater. In this light he had been reprefented to the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, who immediately deſired to 
ſee him, and found him to exceed her moſt ſanguine 
expectations ; ſo TOR did he ud in his PRO ! 
| : 0 4 
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ſo graceful in bis air! fo courtly i in his Altec) fo 


full of docility and of ſenſe in his manner and 
converſation ! 


A Youxs man of ſuch 98 apprehenſion ſoon 


learned the leſſons neceſſary to be taught him, in or- 


der to his perſonating the duke of York ; but as ſome 
time was required, before all things could be pre- 
pared for his enterpriſe, Margaret ſent him into 
„Portugal, where he remained a year, unknown to 
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all the world. When that term was expired he 
landed in Ireland, which ſtill retained its attachment 


to the houſe of Volk; and immediately aſſuming to 
himſelf the name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to 
him partizans among that ignorant and credulous 
people. The news of this phænomenon reached 
France; and Charles VIII. prompted by the ſecret 
ſolicitations of the ducheſs FB 
an invitation to viſit him at Paris. The impoſtor re- 
aired to the court of France, where he was received 
with all the marks of regard due to the duke of York. 
The whole kingdom was full of the accompliſh- 
ments, as well as the ſingular adventures and mit- 
fortunes of the young Plantagenet. From France, 
the admiration and credulity diffuſed themſelves into 
England; and Sir George Nevil, Sir John Taylor, 
and above an hundred gentlemen more, went over 


Burgundy, ſent Perkin 


to Paris, in order to offer their ſervices to the ſup- 


Poſed duke of York, and to ſhare his fortunes. 


PrRKIN however: was diſmiſſed France, i in conſe- 
quence of the peace of Eſtaples. He now retired to 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, craving her protection, and 
offering to lay before her all the proofs of that birth 
to which he laid claim. Margaret affected ignorance 
of his pretenſions; ſhe even put on the appearance of 
"diſtruſt, and deſired to be inſtructed, before all the 
wor a, | in his reaſons for alſuming the name which he 

bore. 


A. D. 1493. 
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ſeemed aſtoniſhed at his anſwers, and at laſt burſt 


into joy and admiration of his wonderful delivery, 
embracing him as her nephew, the true image of 


Edward, the ſole heir of the Plantagenets, and the 
legitimate ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne. She aſ- 


ſigned him an equipage ſuited to his pretended birth, 
appointed him a guard, engaged every one to pay | 
court to him, and on all occaſions honoured him 


with the appellation of The N, tate Roſe of England, 


Tux Flemings, ſwayed by Margaret's ee 6 
1 5 adopted the fiction of Perkin's royal deſcent; 1 


and as no furmiſe of his real birth had yet been giv- 


en, the Engliſh, from their frequent communication 
with the Low Countries, were every day more and 


more prepoſſeſſed in favour of the impoſtor. Not 


only the populace, ever fond of novelty, and deſi- 


rous of change, but men of the higheſt birth and 


quality, diſguſted at the ſeverity of Henry's govern- 


ment, began to turn their eyes towards this new 
claimant. Their paſſions and prejudices led them 
to give credit to Perkin's pretenſions; and as little 


| oppoſition had been madeto the prevailing opinion, 


a regular conſpiracy was formed againſt the king's 
authority, and a correſpondence ſettled between the 


malcqntents 1 in Flanders and thoſe in England”. 2 


II NRY Was s informed of all theſe Sac and 
proceeded reſolutely, though deliberately, | n coun- 
ter- working the deſigns of his enemies. His firſt ob- 


15 70 was, to aſcertain the death of the real duke of 


ork, which he u as able to do with a tolerable de- 
gree of certainty, two of the perſons concerned in 


the murder being yet alive, and agreeing in the 


fame ſtory. But he found more difficulty, though 


in We end he was no leſs e in e 


EE Who 
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advanced pretenſions to his crown; which was his 


ſecond object. For this purpoſe he diſperſed his ſpies - 
all over Flanders and England; he engaged many 


to pretend, that they had embraced Perkin's party, 
he bribed the young man's ſervants, his confidants, 
and even his confeſſor. By theſe means he was made 
acquainted at laſt with the whole plan of the conſpi- 
racy, and with the pedigree, adventures, life, and 
converſation of the pretended duke of York. 


Tux impoſtor's ſtory was immediately publiſhed 
for the ſatisfaction of the nation; and as ſoon as 
| Henry's projects were matured, he made the con- 
ſpirators feel the weight of his reſentment. Almoſt 
in the ſame inſtant he arreſted lord Fitzwater, Sir 
Simon Mountfort, and Sir Thomas Thwaites, who 
were convicted of high treaſon, for promiſing to aid 


A. D. 1494. 


Perkin, and preſently executed. Sir William Stan- 


ley, the lord high chamberlain, was alſo arreſted; 


but greater and more ſolemn _ preparations were 


thought neceſſary for the trial of a man, whoſe autho- 
rity in the nation, and whoſe domeſtic connections 
with the king, as well as his former ſervices, ſeemed 
to ſecure him againſt any accuſation or puniſhment. 


Henry however was determined to take vengeance 


On all his enemies: he therefore won over Sir Robert 
Clifford, Perkin's particular confidant, who returned 


to England, on a promiſe of pardon, and accuſed 


Stanley as his chief abettor; and after ſix weeks delay, 
which was interpoſed in order to ſhew the king's le- 

_ nity and coolneſs, the priſoner was brought. to his 

trial, condemned, and beheaded'; © | 


Tux fate of Stanley made great impreſſion a the 
kingdom, and ſtruck Perkin's adherents with the 
deepeſt diſmay, as they found from Clifford's deſer- 


n 


A. D. 1495 · 
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LETTER tion, that all their ſecrets were betrayed. The jea- 
uus and ſevere temper of the king kept men in awe, 
A. D. 1695. and quelled not only the movements of ſeditien, but 
| the very murmurs of faction. A general diſtruſt took | 
place; and all mutual confidence was deſtroyed, ven 
among particular friends. Henry, in the mean time, 4 
elated with ſucceſs, and little anxious of diſpelling 
thoſe terrors, or of gaining the affections of the na - 
tion, gave every day more and more a boſe to his ra- 
pacious temper, and employed the arts of perverted 
law and juſtice, in order to extort fines and compo- 
"ſtions from his ſubjects. His government was in it- 
ſelf highly oppreſſive; but it was ſo much the leſs bur- 
thenſome, as he took care, like Lewis XI. to reſtrain 
the tyranny of the nobles, and permitted nobody to 
be guilty of injuſtice or oppreſſion but himſelf. 


PxREREIxN now finding his correſpondence with the 9 
4 nobility cut off by Henry's vigilance and ſeverity, 1 
| and the king's authority daily gaining ground among , 
the people, reſolved to attempt fomething which | 
Might revive the drooping hopes of his party. With 
this view he gathered together a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous perſons of all na- 
tions, with whom he put to ſea, and appeared off 
the coaſt of Kent; but, finding the inhabitants de- 
termined to oppoſe him, he returned to Flanders, 
and afterwards made a deſcent upon Ireland. The 
1 affairs of that iſland, however, were now in ſo good 
| a poſture, that he met with little ſucceſs ; and being 
tired of the ſavage courſe of Life which he was ob- 
| liged to lead, while ſkulking among the wild Iriſh, 
| be bent his courſe towards Scotland, and preſented 
' himſelf to James IV. who then governed that king- 
; dom. Perkin had been previouſly recommended 
/ | to this prince by the king of France; and the infi- 
1 nuating addreſs, and plauſible behaviour of the 
7 | youth himſelf, ſeemed farther to have gained me 
| © ; | Credit 
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ani with James, whom years had not yet taught LETTER 
diſtruſt or caution, and who carried his confidence ſo XLVIII. 
far, as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, a young 

1 y eminent both for beauty and virtue. 


Tur Jealouſy which at that time ſubſiſted be- 
tween the courts of England and Scotland was a new | 
recommendation to Perkin ; and James, who had 
reſolved to make an inroad into England, attended 
by ſome of his borderers, carried the impoſtor along A. P. 1496. 
| with him, in hopes that the appearance of the pre- 
tended prince, might raiſe an inſurrection in the 
8 northern counties. But in this expectation he found 
himſelf deceived. Perkin's pretenſions were now 
| become ſtale even in the eyes of the populace: no 
q Engliſhman of any condition joined him; and 
Jarnes, after repeated incurſions attended with va- 
rious ſucceſs, found it neceſſary to conclude a truce | 
; with Henry, Perkin being mn ordered to de- A. D. 1497- 
BY. part the ane. cons | 
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TrELAND once more afforded a retreat to the im- 
. There he hid himſelf for ſome time in the 
wilds and faſtneſſes; but impatient of a condition, 
which was both diſagreeable and dangerous, he held a- 
conſultation with his followers, Horne, Skelton, and 
Aſtley, three broken tradeſmen, and by their advice 
he reſolved to try the affections of the Corniſh, who 
had lately riſen in rebellion on account of an oppreſ⸗ 
ſive tax, and whoſe mutinous diſpoſition ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ed, notwithſtanding the lenity that had been ſhewn 
mem. No ſooner did he appear at Bodmin in Corn- 
wal, than the populace to the number of three thou- 
. fand men, flocked to his ftandard;; and Perkin elated _ 
with this appearance of ſucceſs, took on him, forthe 
. firft time, the appellation of Richard IV. king of 
England. That the expectations of his Far" 
- might not be ſuffered to languih, he preſented * | 
p 3 4 elk 
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LETTER ſelf before Exeter, and, by many fair promiſes, in- 


XLVII 


vited that city to join him; but finding that the 


A. P. 1497. inhabitants ſhut their . e him, he laid 


ſiege to the place. 


{ 


Hzxn was overioged to hear, that Pekin os 


landed in England, and prepared himſelf with alacri- 
| 9. to attack him; for as he uſually ſaid, he only de- 
r 


ed to ſee his enemies. Perkin, {famed of the 
king's preparations, immediately raiſed the ſiege of 


Exeter; and though his followers now amounted to 
the ler of ſeven thouſand, and ſeemed ſtill re- 
ſolute to maintain his cauſe, he himſelf deſpaired of 


ſucceſs, and ſecretly withdrew to the ſanctuary of 


Beaulieu in the New Foreſt. The Corniſh * 


ſubmitted to the king's mercy, and found it was not 
yet exhauſted in their behalf: a few of their chiefs 


excepted, they were diſmiſſed with impunity. Hen- 


ry was more at a loſs how to proceed with regard 


| 10 Perkin himſelf. Some counſelled him to make 
the privileges of the church yield to reaſons of ſtate; 


to drag the impoſtor from the ſanctuary, and inflict 


on him the puniſhment due to his temerity. But 


Henry did not think the evil ſo dangerous, as to re- 
quire ſo violent a remedy. He employed ſome 


perſons to perſuade Perkin to deliver himſelf into the 
king's hands, under promiſe of pardon. He did 


A. D. 1498. ſo; and Henry conducted him it in a kind of mock 


triumph to London. Wt 


74 


Bor thoug h the impoſter s life was SE Fu 
he was ſtill lined 3 in cuſtody; and having broke 
from his keepers, he was afterwards confined to the 


Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs intrigue and en- 
terpriſe followed him. He found means to open a 
correſpondence with the earl of Warwick, who was 


confined in the ſame priſon; and he oP: that un- 


1 an to 3 a K r his eſcape, 


Which 
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which Perkin offered to conduct by the murder of et — 2 


the lieutenant of the Tower. The conſpiracy did 
not eſcape the king's vigilance ; and Perkin, by A. D. 1459. 
this new attempt, after ſo many enormities, having 
rendered himſelf totally unworthy of mercy, was 
arraigned, condemned, and hanged. at Tyburn. 
Warwick alſo was brought to trial, found guilty, 


and executed? J 


Tuts violent act of tyranny, by which Henry 
deftroyed the laſt remaining male of the line of 
Plantagenet, begat great diſcontent among the peo- 
ple: they ſaw, with concern, an unhappy prince, 
who had long been denied the privileges of his 
birth, and even cut off from the common benefits 
of nature, now deprived of life itſelf, merely for 
attempting to ſhake off that oppreſſion under which 
he laboured: But theſe domeſtic difcontents' did 
not weaken the king's government ; and foreign 
- Princes, deeming his throne now entirely ſecure, 
Pad him rather more deference and attention. 


Tus prince whoſe alliance Henry valued moſt 
Vas Ferdinand of Spain, ' whole vigorous and ſteady 
policy, always attended with ſucceſs, had rendered 
him, in many reſpe&s, the moſt conſiderable mo- 
narch in Europe; and the king of Eugland had 
now) the ſatisfaction of completing a marriage, 
_ which had been projected and negociated during 
the courſe of ſeven years, between Arthur prince 
of Wales and the infanta Catharine, fourth daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Ifabella ; he near ſixteen years 
of age, ſhe eighteen. But this marriage proved 
unproſperous. Prince Arthur died a'few months 
after the celebration of the nuptials ; and the king, A. D. 1801. 
deſirous to continue his alliance with Spain,. and 
alſo unwilling to reſtore Catharine's dowry, ob- 
Aged his ſecond ſon Henry, whom he created prince 
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of Wales, to be contracted to the infanta. Princes: 
Henry made all the oppoſition of which a youth of 


a. B. 1522. twelve years of age could be ſuppoſed capable; but 
as the king perſiſted in his reſolution, the marriage 


was at laſt concluded between the parties: an event 
Poder ve of the moſt important conſequences! 


| AxoTHER marriage was alſo celebrated the ſame 
year, which, in the next age, gave birth to great 
events : the union of Margaret, Henry's eldeſt 
daughter, with James IV. of Scotland. When this, 


alliance was deliberated on in the Engliſh council, 


ſome objected, that England might, in conlequence 


of ſuch marriage, fall under the dominion of Scot- . 


land. No!” replied Henry; though Scotland; 
* ſhould give an heir to the crown, that 8 55 

* will only become an acceſſion to England:? 
on the event has fo a e 117 | 
ſer vation. FR 


1 * 


"an 1 of Henry" 8 Aae both at home. 
and abroad, was now in every reſpect fortunate. 
All the efforts of the European princes, as we ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion to ſee, were turned to the 
fide of Italy; and the various events which there 


| aroſe, made Henry' s alliance courted by every par- 


ty, yet intereſted him ſo little, as never to touch 
him with concern or anxiety, Uncontrouled there | 
fore by apprehenſion or oppoſition, he gave full 
to his natural e ; and avatice, which 
had ever been his ruling paſſion, being incteaſed by 
age, and encouraged by abſolute authority, broke 
all reſtraints of ſhame or juſtice. He had found two 


miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, perfeckly qualified | 
to ſecond his rapacious and tyrannical inclinations, 


and to prey upon his defenceleſs people. Theſe in- 
ſtruments of oppreſſion were both lawyers: the firſt 
of mean birth, of brutal manners, ws of an unre- 
10 * | len ntirig 
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lenting temper; the ſecond better born, better educa- LETTER 


| ted, and better bred, but equally, 5 ſevere, and. — 

1 inflexible. By their knowledge of law, they, were.. 

l qualified to pervert the forms of juſtice to the op- 
preſſion of the innocent; and Henry ſupported them 
in all their iniquities. The ſole purpoſe of the king 
and his miniſters was to amaſs money, and 8 
every one under the laſh of their authority... 


£ 3 
* * A 


. Buy while Henry was enriching himſelf 1 the 5 
ils of his oppreſſed people, he did not neglect . 
: e political interefts of the nation. Philip, ach- 
duke of Auſtria, and his wife Joan, heirets of Caſ- 
tile, being thrown upon the Engliſh coaſt in their 
paſſage to Spain, Henry entertained them with a A. P. 1806. 
magnificence ſuitable to his dignity, and at an ex- 
pence by no 7 0 agreeable to his temper. But 
4 notwi ſo much ſeeming cordiality,, en 
, in this, as in wi other things, was the only rule of 
0 e e reſolved to 4 * ſome advantage 
om the . ee viſit paid him by his royal. 
gueſt; and while he ſeemed only intent on diſplay- 
ing his hoſpitality, and in furniſhing the means of 
amuſement, he concluded a e of coimeres 
highly 96880 to England. 


Hann x. 8 views did not 1 1 CET = 
ths. intereſts of the nation he extended them to his. 
own, Edmond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew 

to Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, | 

| ſlain. at the battle of Stoke, had retired, to Flanders 3 
in diſguſt. The king did not neglect the preſent, © 
opportunity of complaining to the ; archduke. of Be 
reception which Suffolk bad met bin in his 3b 
nions. I really a 0 rephed Wag | 

your greatneſs and felicity 120 ſet you far abs 
0 e butt ns from any pęr col Tt alt be | 
ce: ive, 8 isfacti a- 
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ia LETTER © niſh him my tate.” I expect that you will 

1 5 , «© carry your complaiſance farther,” ſaid Henry: 

a [ defire to have Suffolk put into my hands, where 

alone I can depend. on his ſubmiſſion and obedi- 

e ence.“ “ That meaſure,” obſerved Philip, will 

reflect diſhonour upon you, as well as myſelf. 
«You will be thought to have uſed me as a priſon- ö 
er.“ Then,” replied Henry, the matter is 

at an end: I will take mo me that diſnonour; 

and fo your honour is ſafe.” Philip found him- 

| ſelf under the neceſſity of complying ; but he firſt. 
exacted a promiſe from Henry, that he would ſpare 


| | cc 
9 | cc 
wy 


HN x ſurvived theſe, tranſactions about two 

years, but nothing memorable occurs in the remain- 

ing part of his reign. The decline of his health 

made him caſt his thoughts towards that future ex- 

iſtence, which the ſeverities of his government had g 

rendered a very diſmal proſpect to him. In order : 

to allay the terrors under which he laboured, he 
endeavoured to procure a reconciliation with heaven 

by diſtributing alms, and founding religious houſes. 

Remorſe even ſeized him at times for the abuſe of 

his authority by Empſon and Dudley, but not to ſuch 

a degree as to make him ſtop the rapacious hand of 

thoſe oppreſſors, till death, by its nearer approaches, 

appalled him with new terrors'; and then he order- 

ed, by a general clauſe in his will, that reftitution ' 

ſhould be made to all thoſe whom he had injured. 

He died of a conſumption, at his favourite palace 

of Richmond, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, 

and the twenty-third of his reign ** ; which was, on 

the whole, fortunate for his people at home, and 

honourable abroad, Heput an end to the civil wars 

with which the nation had long been harraſſed; he 

maintained peace and order in the ſtate; he de- 

preſſed the former exorbitant power of the = 2 
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and, together with the friendſhip of ſome foreign renn 
princes, he acquired the conſideration and reſpect C=yy 
of all. Hence his ſon Henry VIII. as we ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to ſee," became the arbiter of 

Europe. In the mean time we muſt take a view of 
tranſactions in which England had no ſhare, but 
which introduced the greateſt era in the hiſtory of 
madem times, 1 ITE. 
« 5 re * ; 7 : 
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A fene View of "the Continent ef Euxop x, from the 


Huge of Tray ty Crnartns VIII. ul the 
© Eoague of CAMBRAY. 5 | 


Have hitherto, my dear Philip, generally given 
| you a ſeparate hiſtory of all the principal Euro- 
pean ſtates; becauſe each ſtate depended chiefly on 


itſelf, and was in a great meaſure diſtinct from every 


other: but that method will, in future, often be 
impracticable, by reaſon of the new ſyſtem of poli- 
ey which was adopted about the beginning of the 
ſixteenth century, and in conſequence of which a 


union of intereſts became neceſſary in order to form 
a balance of power. This ſyſtem took its riſe from 
the political ſtate of Europe at that time, and wag 
, perfected by the Italian wars, which commenced 
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his claim to the kingdom of Naples. 


with the expedition of Charles VIII. in ſupport of 


Tus prince having married the heireſs of 


Britanny, as I have already had occaſion to obſerve, 
and purchaſed peace from the only powers able to 
moleſt him, the emperor of Germany, and the 


4. P. 1494. 


kings of England and Spain, ſet out on his favourite 
project, the conqueſt of Naples, to which he had 
pretenſions as heir of the houſe of Anjou. The 
army with which Charles undertook this great en- 


terpriſe did not exceed twenty thouſand men; yet 
with theſe he was able to over-run all Italy. The 


Italians, who had entirely loſt the uſe of arms, 
and who, amid continual wars, had become every 


day more unwarhke, were aſtoniſhed to meet an 


enemy, that made the field of battle not a pom- 


pous tournament but a ſcene of blood: they were 
terrified at the aſpect of real war, and ſhrunk on Its 


_ approach 
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ä approach. The impetuoſity of the French valour ap- A 
f peared to them irreſiſtible. Pope Alexander VI. of 3 
4 infamous memory, the Venetians, and Ludovico &. P. 149+ 
Sforza, ſurnamed the Moor, duke of Milan, Who 
had invited Charles into Italy, alarmed at his pro- 
greſs, which was equally unwiſhed and unexpected, 
endeavoured to throw obſtacles in his May: almoſt as 
 foon as he had croſled the Rips. 


ALL oppoſition however was in vain. Chatles en- 
tered | in triumph the city of, Florence, where the fa- 
mily of Medicis {till held the chief authority ; he de- 
kvercd Sienna and piſa from the Tuſcan yoke; he pre- 
ſcribed ſuch terms to the Florentines as his circum- 
ſtances rendered neceſſary, and their ſituation obliged 
them to comply with; he marched to Rome, where 
Alexander VI. had ineffectually intriguedagainſt him, 
| and he took poſſeſſion of that city as a conqueror. The 
j - ow had taken refuge in thecaſtle of St, Angelo; but 
i e 1 ſooner ſaw the French cannon pointed againſt 

its feeble ramparts, than he offered to capitulate, and 
it coſt him only a cardinal's hat to make his peace 
with the king. The preſident Btiſſonet, who from a 
lawyer was become an archbiſhop, perſuaded Charles 

© this accommodation, in return for which he obtain- 
ed the purple. The king's confeſſor was likewiſe 
in the ſecret; and Charles, whoſe intereſt it was to 
have depoſed the pope, e him, 1 fed 1 
of it afterwards, 


2 


- 


Never pontiff IN more defurved the n 
tion of a Chriſtian prince. He and the Venetians had 
applied to the Turkiſh ſultan Bajazet II. ſon and ſuc- 
_ ceſſor of Mahomet II. to aſſiſt them in driving the 
French monarch out ot Italy. It is allo el that 
the pope had ſent one Bozzo in quality of nuncio to the 
Hout of Conftantinople, and that the . 
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his holineſs and the ſultan was purchaſed by one of 


[[ thoſe inhuman murders, which are not committed . 


without horror, even within the walls of the Seraglio. 


AuxXANDER VI. by an extraordinary chain 
of events, had at that time in his poſſeſſion the per- 
ſon of Zizim, brother of Bajazet. The manner in 
which this unfottunate prince fell into the hands of 
the pope is as follows: 5 8 


ZI z In, who was adored by the Turks, had diſ- 
pe the empire with Bajazet, and was defeated. 
ortune prevailed over the prayers of the people; and 
this unhappy ſon of Mahomet I. the terror of the 
Chriſtian name, had recourſe in his diftreſs to the 
knights of Rhodes, now the knights of Malta. They 
at firſt received him as a prince to whom they were 
bound to afford protection by the laws of hoſpitality, 
and who might one day be of uſe to them intheir wars 
againſt the Infidels; but they ſoon afterwards treated 
him as their priſoner; and Bajazet agreed to pay them 
forty thouſand ſequins annually, on condition that 
they ſhould not ſuffer Zizim to return into Turky. 
The knights conveyedhim to oneof their commande- 
res at Poitou, in France; and Charles VIII. receiv- 
ed, at one time, an ambaſſador from Bajazet, and a 
nuncio from pepe Innocent VIII. Alexander's prede- 
ceſſor, relative to this valuable captive. The ſultan 
claimed him as his ſubject, and the pope wanted to 
have poſſeſſion of his perſon, as a pledge of ſafety for 
Italy againſt the attempts of the Turks. Charles 
ſent him to the pope. The pontiff received him with 
all the ſplendor and magnificence which the ſovereign 
of Rome could ſhew to the brother of the ſovereign of 
Conſtantinople; and Paul Jovius ſays, that Alexander 
VI. fold Zixim's life, in a treaty which he made with 
Bajazet. But be that as it may, the king of Pep | 
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| fullofhis vaſt projects, and certain of the oat of E. 


Naples, now wanted to become formidable to the ſul- 


tan, by havingthe perſon of this unfortunate prince in 4· D- 1495 | 


his power. The pope delivered him to Charles, but 
poiſoned, as is ſuppoſed. It is at leaſt certain that he 
died ſoon after; and the character of Alexander 
VI. makes it xrobable; that three hundred thou- 
ſand ducats, ſaid to have been offered by Bajazet, 
were eſteemed an equivalent for ſuch a crime 39 


 Mirrina being thus ſettled between the king 
| 408 the pope, who took an oath not to diſturb Char- 
les in his conqueſts, Alexander was ſet at liberty, 
and appeared again as pontiff on the Vatican theatre. 
There, in a public conſiſtory, the French monarch 
appeared to pay him what 1s called the. homage of 
_ obedience, afliſted by John Gannai, firſt preſident off 
the parliament of Paris, who might certainly have 
been better employed elſewhere, than at ſuch a cere- 
mony. Charles now kiſſed the feet of the perſon 
whom, two days before, he would have condemn- 
ed as a criminal; and to complete the ludicrous | 
ſcene, he ſerved his holineſs at high maſs? 


PI OO PAP my dear Philip, as you es 
had occaſion to ſee, cauſed himſelf to be declared 
- emperor of the Weſt at Rome: Charles VIII. was, in 
the ſame city, declared emperor of the Eaſt; but after 
a very different manner. One Paleologus, nephew 
to the prince of that name, ho loft Lene ine⸗ | 
ple and his life, made an empty ceſſion, in favour 


of Charles and his ap ey; of an ka 25 Which | 
| . not be recovered'. 1 


; Ar TER Hite ceremony, Chatles iba kid! ro- | 
i grefstowards Naples; where Alphonſo Il. ſtruck 9 55 


a Terror: at me . of the F rench army, gave the 


world 
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LETTER world an example ofa new kind of cowardice and pu- 
wy ilanimity. He fled privately to Sicily, and took re- 
A. D. 1498. fuge in a cloiſter ; while Ferdinand his ſon, now be- 
come king by this abdication, finding himſelf una- 
ble to retiteve the public affairs, rendered deſperate 
by his father's flight, releaſed his ſubjects from their | 
oath of allegiance, and retired to the iſland of Iſcha. 
Charles thus left maſter of his favourite object the 
kingdom of Naples, after marching thither from the 
bottom of the Alps with as much rapidity, and al- 
moſt as little oppoſition, as if he had been on a pro- 
greſs through his own dominions, took quiet poſ- 
. _ ſeſſion of the Neapolitan throne, and intimidated, or 
gave law to every power in Italy) .,. 


+ ... . Svcn, my dear Philip, was the reſult of this expe- 
dition, which muſt be conſidered as the firſt great ex- 
_ertionof thoſenew powers whichtheprincesof Europe 
had acquired, and now began to exerciſe. Its effects 
were no leſs conſiderablè than its ſucceſs had been 

aſtoniſhing. The Italians, unable to reſiſt the force 
of Charles, permitted him to hold on his courſe undiſ- 
turbed: they quickly perceived, that no ſingle power, 
Which they could rouſe to. action, was a match for 
ſuch an enemy, but that a confederacy might accom- 
| BUD what its ſeparate. members durſt not attempt. © 

Jo this expedient, therefore, they had recourſe; the 

only one that remained to deliver or preſerve them 

from the French yoke; and while Charles inconſide- 
rately waſted his time at Naples, in feſtivals. and 
triumphs on account of his paſt ſucceſſes, or was fond- 

Iy dreaming of future conqueſts inthe eaſt, to the em- 

pireof whichhe now aſpired, they formedagainſt him 

a powerful combination of almoſtall the Itaſian ſtates; 

the pope, the Venetians, the duke of Milan, ſup- 


Ported by the emperor Maximilian, who had now 


i $525 Sy 


ſucceeded his father Frederic Ill. and by wer Ca- 


tholic majeſties, nee and Iſabella , 


i Tax union of ſo man powers, who ſuſpended, 


or forgot, their Particular animoſities, that they 


might act with concert againſt an enemy who had 


become formidable to them all, awakened Charles 
frtrom his thoughtleſs ſecurity. He ſaw now no pro- 
ſpect of ſafety but in returning to France. The 
3 confederates had aſſembled an army of thirty thou- 
ſand men, in order to obſtruct his march, Charles 
had only nine thouſand men with him. The two 
armies met in the valley of Fornova ; and though a. p. ge. 


the French, with a darin courage, which more 


than overbalanced their inferiority in number, broke 


ry, which opened to their tnonarch a ſafe paſſage 
into his, own territories, he was ſtfipped of all his 


_ . conqueſts in Italy in as ſhort a ume as he had ned 
them. The exiled Ferdihand, by the help of G 
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Jl through the army, of the allies, and gained a victo—-— 


ſalvo de Cordova, ſurnanted the Great Capra, | 


whom their Catholic majeſtics had ſent to his affiſt- 


dance, ſuddenly recovered the whole kingdom of 
| 7 He died foon after, and left his uncle 


rederic in fall, poſſeſſion of the throne? ; ſo that the 


political ſyſtem of Italy reſumed the farne Fran 


. ance as before the French inyaſon, 


. LES, iter his return 8 Pune, A Be- 


ſelf up to thoſe paſtimes and pleaſures which had 


been the bane of his Italian expedition. In the mean- | 
me his health decayed, hd; he died without iſſue a. D. 0 


teenth of his reign. He was ſucceeded by the due 
ol Orleans, under the title of Lewis XII. to Which 
Vas afterwards added the moſt glorious of all 3 


Fi 
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BOO: s of 1, RO of his Tops. a 


Lewis 


in the twenty-eighth year of his age, and the ſeven- 
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LEWIS was: thirty-ſix years of age when he 
_ aſcended the throne; and from that moment he for- 
got all his perſonal reſentments. When ſome of 
his courtiers put him in mind, that certain perſons 
were now in his power, who had formerly been his 
enemies, he made that ever memorable reply ;— 
The king of France revenges not the injuries of 
the duke of Orleans.“ It is one thing, however, 
to deliver a fine maxim, and another to make it the 
rule of one's conduct: Lewis did both; but his fatal 
ambition of reigning in Italy, brought many miſ- 
. fortunes upon himſelf and his country, notwith-⸗ 


Randing bug patyrna] qffecion for his people. 


Tux claim of Lewis XII. to Naples was the ſame 

. as that of Charles VIII. and he demanded the duchy 
of Milan in right of one of his grandmothers, daugh-- 
ter of John Galeazzo Viſconti, firſt duke of that 
_- territory, who had ſtipulated in the marriage con- 


tract of his daughter Valentine, that, in caſe of 


failure of heirs male in the family of Viſconti, the 
duchy of Milan ſhould deſcend to the poſterity of 
this Valentine and the duke of Orleans. That 
event took, place: the family of Viſconti became 
_ extinct in 1447 ; but the houſe of Orleans had hi- 
therto been prevented by various accidents from 
making good their claim. Lewis now prepared to 
4 _ it with ardour, ow 1 But * 
I relate the particulats of that conqueſt, it will be 
neceſſary 10 1 2 few nor d 02 Alexander 
VI. and his fon Ceſar Borgia, on account of their 
alliance with the king of France, and the ſhare 


» * 


which they had in the \ars of ,. 


_ ©... ALEXANDER VI. was at that time engaged in two 
© great deſigns: one was to reſtore ta, the patrimony 
of St. Peter the many territories of which it was ſaid 

to have been deprived, and the other was the ex- 
Fe 1 | LED altation 
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 altation of his ſon, Ceſar Borgia. Infamous as his 
conduct was, it did not in the leaſt impair his autho- 


rity. He was publicly accuſed of a criminal correſ- 


pondence with his own ſiſter, whom he took away 
from three huſbands ſucceſſively: and he cauſed the 
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laſt to be aſlaſſinated, that he might beſtow her in 


marriage on the heir of the houſe of Eſte. The nup- 


tials were celebrated in the Vatican by the moſt 
ſhameleſs diverſions that debauch had ever invented 
foi the confuſton of modeſty. Fifty courtezans danc- 
ed naked before this inceſtuous family; and prizes 
were given to thoſe who exhibited the moſt laſcivi- 
ous motions: + The duke of Gandia, and Ceſar Bor- 


dia, at that time cardinal and archbiſhop of Valen- 


tia in Spain, are ſaid to have publicly diſputed the 


favours of their ſiſter Lucretia. The duke of Gandia 


was aſſaſſinated at Rome, and Ceſar Borgia was the 
ſuppoſed author of the murder. The perſonal eſtates 
| of the cardinals, at their deceaſe, belong to the 
pope; and Alexander was ſtrongly ſuſpected of haſt- 


ening the death of more than one member of the ſa- 


cred college, that he might become poſſeſſed of their 


treaſures *. But notwithſtanding thoſe enormities, 


the people of Rome obeyed without murmuring; 


and this pontifPs friendſhip. was courted by-all the 
potentates in Europe, - I 1 7 open ts 


1 5 Lewis XII. had many reaſons for deſiting tlie | 


friendſhip of Alexander : he wanted to be divorced 
from his wife Joan, the daughter of Lewis XI. who 
Vas crooked and ugly, and with whom he had hved 


in wedlock upwards of twenty-two years, without 


Having any children. No law, but the law of na- 
ture, could authoriſe ſuch a ſeparation; and yet᷑ diſ- 


ae eee e, eee, One 


his wife, and was deſireus of poſterity: Anne of 


Britanny, the queen-dowager, ftill retamed that 


ee ich the bed felt for He, ee | 
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n of Orleans: his paſſion for her was not yet extin- 


—->— guiſhed ; and unleſs. he married her, or at leaſt if 
A.D. 1498. ſhe married another, Britanny mult be for ever dif-. 
membered from the French monarchy. _ HR 
Tuxsx were powerful motives; but the authority 
of the Holy See was neceſſary to give a ſanction to 
them. It had long been a cuſtom to apply to the 
pope. for permiſſion to marry a relation, or put 
away a wife; Lewis applied to Alexander VI. 
who never ſcrupled at any indulgence in which he 
could find his intereſt, The bull of diyorce was iſ- 
ſued; and Ceſar Borgia was ſent with it into France, 
With power to negociate with the king on the ſub- 
Ject of his Italian claims, But this ſon ot the church, 
in a double ſenſe, did not leave Rome till he was aſ- 
{ured of the duchy of Valentinois, a company of one 
hundred armed men, and a penſion. of twenty thou- 
ſand livres; all which Lewis agreed to, and alſo 
promiſed to procure for him the ſiſter of the king 
of Navarre. The ambitious. Borgia, though a car: 
dinal and an archbiſhop, now changed his eccleſia - 
ſtical character for a ſecular one; and pope Alexan- 
der granted, at one and the ſame time, a diſpenſa- 
tion to his ſon to quit the church, and to the king of 
France to quit his wife. Matters were quickly 
ſettled between Lewis and the queen dowager, and 
the French prepared for a freſh invaſion of Italy. 


In: this enterpriſe: Lewis had the Venetians on his 
fide; who. were to have a ſhare. in the ſppils of the 
Milaneſe. The emperor Maximilian, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to have defended the duke of Milan, hisfather- 
in-law and vaſlal, was nat at that time in a condition 
to aſſiſt him: he could with difficulty make head 

againſt the Swiſs, who had entirely freed themſelves 
fromthe Auſtrian dominion. Maximilian . | 


* 


acted upon this occaſion the feigned part of indiffe MAE 
Tux French monarch terminated amicably ſome 

| diſputes which he had with Philip the Handſome, the 
emperor's ſon, and father to Charles V. and this 
Philip did homage to France for the counties of Flan- 
ders and Artois. Lewis likewiſe renewed the trea- , 
ty concluded by Charles VIII. with England; and. ; 
being now ſecure on all ſides, he made bis army, a. D. 14gg. 
HINA E-5 hct 166 hen: call nr LED 
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1 Tx1s army did not exceed twenty thouſand men; 

yet in the ſpace of twenty days, the French made. 
themſelves maſters of the ſlate, of Milan and of - 
Genoa, while the Venetians occupied the territory. 
of Cremona. The king, clad in ducal robes, entered 

the city of; Milan, in triumph; and ſoon after the 

duke, Ludovico Sforza, being betrayed by the Swiſs 

in his pay, was ſent priſoner into France, and ſhut, 

up in the caſtle of Loches, where he lay unpitied; A.D. 1500. 


Coup Lewis now have remained in tranquillity, 
at sfied with the conqueſt of Milan, he vas enabled | 
by his ſituation to preſcribe laws to all the Italian prin- 
ces and ſtates, and to hold the balance among them. 
But the deſire of recoveriag the kingdom of Naples 

engaged him in new projects; and as he foreſa w op- 
2 from Ferdinand, the Catholic king, who had 
formerly expelled the French from that country, and 
who was connected both by treaties and affinity with | 
Frederic, king of Naples, he endeavoured by offers of 
Intereſt, to which the ears of that monarch were ne- 
ver deaf, to engage him in an oppolite confederac: 
A plan was accordingly. ſettled for the expullion « 
Frederic and the partition of his dominichs. wt 
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ER eric, unable to reſiſt the combined monarchs, each 


of whom was far his ſuperior in power, reſigned his 


A. D. 1501. 


ſceptre. But he had the ſatisfaction to ſee Naples 


prove the ſource of contention among his conquerors. 


wis and Ferdinand, though they had concurred in 


l- making the conqueſt, differed about the diviſion of 


it; from allies they became enemies; and Gonſalvo 


| de Cordova, partly. by the exertion of ſuch military ; 
talents as gave him a juſt title to the appellation of 


| © the Great Captain, which his countrymen have be- 


ſtowed upon him, and partly by ſuch ſhameful and 


frequent violations of the moſt ſolemn engagements, 


A. D. 1503. 


as leave an indelible ſtain upon his memory, ſtripped 
the French of all that they poſſeſſed in the Neapolitan 
dominions, and ſecured the entire n of them » 


to his no leſs perfidious maſter '* 


Ar the Gs time Alexander? VI. abdued . 


| fieks | in Romania by the arms of his ſon Ceſar Bor- 
. "gia. There was not one act of oppreſſion, artifice, 
| heroic courage, or villany, which this fon left un- 
| practiſed. He made uſe 57 more art and dexterity 


to get poſſeſſion of eight or ten little towns, and to 


rid himſelf. of a few noblemen, who ſtood in his 


; way, than Alexander the Great, Julius Ceſar, Gen- 


giz-Kan, or Tamerlane had-employed to fubdue 


the greater part of the habitable globe. Every thing 


ſeemed to conſpire to his aggrandiſement. His fa- 


ther was armed with the ſpiritual, .and he with the 


temporal power of the church. But his good for- 


tune was of ſhort duration; he laboured, without | 
. H ing it, for the patrimony of N Peter. TY 


 AtsxanDER VL diedin 1503, ang! left behind 


| tim a more deteſtable memory in Europe, than Nero 
| 1 Caligula had done in the Roman empire, the ſanc- 


of his tation adding a double tinge to his guilt. 


T Fey, however, was indebted to * for an 


ac 
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acceſſion to its temporal dominion.  Czſar: Borgia LETTER. 
loſt all the fruits of his crimes, and the church pro 
fited by them. Moſt of the cities which he had 
conquered choſe another maſter, -on the death of his 
father; and pope Julius II. obliged him ſoon after 
to deliver up the reſt. . PS 


_ ABanvDoNntd by friends, enemies, allies, and re- 
lations, Borgia, in a ſhort time, had nothing left of 
all his wicked greatneſs ; and to complete his miſe- 
rable cataſtrophe, he who had betrayed fo many, 
was himſelf at laſt betrayed. Gonſalvo de Cordo- 
va, the Great Captain, with whom he had truſted 
himſelf, ſent him priſoner into Spain. Lewis XII. 
took from him the duchy of Valentinois, and his 


4 the perſuaſion of Borgia, to diſpoſſeſs his vaſſals 
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kingdom of "Naples; and 1 again e | 99 


rurrrn the ambition of his miniſter, cardinal d'Amboiſe, 
who {old his maſter's intereſt for a promiſe of the 
papaey, (which, after all, he never obtained) by 
the policy of Ferdinand, and by the bravery of the 
SGteat Captain. Lewis was now ſmcerely defirons 
of peace; and willing to ſecure the poſſeſſion of 
A. P. 1504. Milan, he engage ed by the treaty of Blois, to pay 
| the emperor Maximitian'a'lirge ſum forthe iriveſti- 
ture of that duchy. By this treaty alſo he king of 
France promiſed his daughter in marriage to Charles 
of Awſtria, grandſon to Maxirnilian and Ferdinand, 
with Britanny, Burgundy, aud all his Italian detmi- 
nions, as her dowry, in eaſe he died dent heirs 
male. But this article of the treaty: Was wiſely op- 
poſed by thie ſtates of France; and the princeſs 
Anne was given in marriage to the! count of An- 
gouleme, firſt prince of he blood, and prefumptive 
heir- of tlie crown; afterwards F rancs I. Thus 
Britanny, which had been - twice annexed to the 
cron of France, and twiee near being ſevered from 
it, was now incorporated with? 92 N rg 
alſo Was preſerved.” . 
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0 R ins the ues of theſe elif Iſabella, 
queen of Caſtile died, and Philip of Auſttia went 
4. 5. 1806 to take poſſeffion of that Kingdoin; as Heir to his 
mother-in-law. He likewiſe died ut'a tort" time; 
and to the aftoniſhment of all Europe, teft the: king þ 
of France "governor o' his ſon Charles. JOTOER 
Nr 5 5 0 
Tur dalsnes of power * dearPhitip a was now 
1 | bappi poiſed among the principal Eurdpeng ſtates, 
Wo . andmight — maihtiines general tratiquillity, 
il! had not the active and enterpriſing genius of an am- 
' bitious-pontiff excited anew the flames of War and 
diſcord among them. But the cauſe of that diſcord 
and its e be ſhe ſubjett of a future 
OE e 3 e inn 471 IW EN : 
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bauer, * the Leacus of S 10 the 
Death. of LEWIS XII. 


urls Il. to whom the popes are . LETTER 

indebted for their temporal dominion, had 
Eee the project of driving all foreigners out of 
Italy. But, in the firſt place, he was deſirous of 
humbling: the Venetians; who had not only declined 
entering into his views, but had refuſed to reſtore 
the places which they had diſmembered from the 
territory. of the church. The league of a 
was the Sonſemuenee: of their refuſal. 1 


| Lr us take a view of this Ken mhichexcited 
the Jealouſy « of ſo NASH Princes. An Rates, 


\ Venice, my dear Philip, as The had Tan had | 
| to obſerve, took its riſe during the inroads of the c 
Barbarians in the fifth century. The little iſlands - 

of the Adriatic gulph afforded an aſylum to 'the 


neighbouring inhabitants, who originally lived by 


Fſhing, and afterwards grew rich and powerful by 
commerce. They again got footing on the terra 
firma; and Venice now extended her dominions 7 
from the lake of Como to the middle of Dalmatia. 
The Turks had defpoiled her of what ſhe had taken 
from the Chriſtian emperors in Greece; but ſhe 


ſtill retained the large iſland of ee and on 
got poſſeſſion of Cyprus. „ 


3 civil ton of 8 eſtabliſhed, on a 
br * is ures no conſiderable! alteration for 
53 7 


5 * | | 
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LETTER W centuries; and during that period the ſtate 
had conducted its affairs with an uniform and vigor- 
ous ſpirit of policy, which gave the Venetian com- 
monwealth great advantage over other ſtates, whoſe 
views and meaſures changed as often as the form of 
their government, or the perſons who adminiſtered . 
It. But the conſtitution of this republic had one ef- 
ſential fault, it wanted a counterpoiſe to the power 
of the nobles, and did not offer proper encourage- 
ment to the common people. No private citizen of 
Venice can riſe to the rank of a ſenator, or occupy 
any conſiderable employmetit in the ſtate. | 


"Sven a Partial ariſtocracy, which big al pow- 
0 in the hands of a feu members of the community, 
is naturally jealous. The Venetian nobles diftruſted 
their own ſubjects, and were af;aid of allowing . 
them the uſe of arms: the military force of the 
republic therefore conſiſted entirely of foreign mer- 
cenaries, Nor was the command of theſe ever 
truſted to noblesVenetians, leſt they ſhould acquire 
ſuch influence over the troops as might endangei the 
| public liberty: a ſoldier of fortune was placed 8 
' the head of the armies of the commonwealth ; and 
to obtain that honour was the great object of we "5 
| | Italian Condottieri, or leaders of bands * 5 
An e which med its abject; wot 
anche its nobles from military command, muſt 
| have carried on warlike | enterpriſes. with great 
diſadvantage; but its commerce was an inexhauſti- 
ble ſource of opulence. | All the nations in Europe 
depended upon the Venetians, not only for the 
precious commodities of the Eaſt, but for various 
manufactures fabricated by them. alone, or finiſh- 
ed with a dexterity and elegance unknown in other 
countries. From this extenſive commerce, the 
fate e ſuch | immenſe * as con- 


1 
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| gealed the vices in ifs conſiitution, | and. enabled LETTER 
it to keep on foot ſuch ar mies as were an over-match ee 
for the force which any of its neighbours could bring 
into the field. Venice became the object of terror 19 
the Italian ſtates: her wealth was viewed with envy 
by the gieateli monarchs, who could not vie with 
her private citizens in the magnificence of their buid- 
ings, in the richneſs of the; diets and furniture, or ina 
5 theſplendor and ele: -anceof living;and Julius II. whoſe 
ambit on and abilities were equal to thoſe of any pon- 
tiff who had ever ſat on the papal throne, by working 
upon the fears of the Italians, and upon the avarice of | 
the princes beyond the Alps, induced them to form A. D. 568. 
againſt this proud Republic one of the moſt extenſive. 
| confederacics that WHUROPE had eyer beheld. | 


Tr: Tur emperor, the king of France, the king of 
Spain, and;the pope, were principals in the league of 
Cambray, to which almoſt all the princes of italy ac- 
ceded, the leaſt conſiderable of them hoping for ſome 
ſhare} in the ſpoils of a ſtate which they already deem- 
ed to be devoted to deſtruction. The Venetians 
might have diverted this ſtorm, or have broken its 
force; but with a preſumptuous raſhnels, to which 
there is nothing ſimilar in the courſe of their hiſtory, 
they waited its approach. The | impetuous valour of 
the French rendered ineffectual all their precautions | 
for the ſafety of the republic; and the battle of Ag- A. P. 150g. 
.nadello, fought near the river Adda, entirely ruined 
the army on which they relied for defence. Julius II. 
ſeixed all the towns which they held in the eccleſiaſti- "0 
cal territories; and Ferdinand re-annexed the places 
. which they had got poſſeſſion of on the coaſt of Cala» e 
bria, to his Neapolitan dominjons. Maximilian; at 
| the head of a powerful army, advanced towards Ve- | 
nice on the one ſide; the French puſhed their con- 
| e on the other; and the Venetians, ſurrounded 


by 


of: - 
LETTER 


A. D. 1809 
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by ſo many enemies, and left without one ally, ſunk. 
from the height of preſumption to the depths of de- 
ſpair. They abandoned all their territories on the 
continent, and ſhut themſelves up in their capital, 


as their laſt refuge, and the only place which they 


| hoped to preſerve. 


i J ULIUS having thus humbled the Venetians, which 


15 was his firſt deſign, began to think of the ſecond, 


more worthy of his great and enterpriſing genius, 
the expulſion of every foreign power out of Italy.“ 
For this purpoſe it was neceſſary to diſſolve the league 
of Cambray, and ſow diſſention among thoſe princes 


Vbom he had formerly united. He abſolved the Ve- 


netians, on their ceding to him the places claimed by 


te Holy See, from that anathema which had been 


pronounced againſt them; and he concluded an alli- 


| ance withtherepublicagainſtthoſeveryFrenchwhom 


he had called in to oppreſs it. Their imperiouſneſs 
had rendered them peculiarly obnoxioustotheltalians; 
and Julius who was a native of Genoa, was greatly 
deſirous of revenging upon Lewis the triumphant of- 
tentation with whichhe had puniſhed the revolt of that 


city, whoſe records he cauſed to be burnt, and whoſe 
Principal citizens he obliged to kneel at the foot of his 
throne, while he pronounced their ſentence; which, 


after all, was only to pay a trifling fine. Againſt 
Lewis therefore, the indignant pontiff was deter- 


mined, that the tempeſt firſt ſhould fall; and in or- 


der to pave the way for this bold project, he at once 


ſought for a ground of quarrel with that monarch, 
and courted the alliance of foreign princes. - He de- 
clared war againſt the duke of Ferrara, the confedes 


rate of Lewis; he ſolicited the favour of _ 


VIII. who had lately aſcended the throne of England, 
by ſending him a ſacred roſe, perfumed with muſk, 


end ancinted with chuiſim ; he detached Ferdinand | 


"from 
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from the league, and drew him over to his party, LETTER, 
by granting him the full inyeſtiture of the kingdom 
of Naples; and what he chiefly valued, he formed a A. P. 181. 


* 


treaty with the Swiſs, whoſe ſubſidy Lewis had re- 
fuſed to augment, and whom he had offended by 


ſome contumelious expreſſions? _ 


Tux confederacy.of Cambray being thus diſſolv- 
ed, the face of affairs ſoon began to wear a very 
different appearance in Italy. The YVeanctians, now 
recovered from their conſternation, were able to 
make head againſt the emperor, and even to regain 
part of the territory which they had loſt. The pope 
and his allies made war upon the duke of Ferrara, the 
ally of France, They were oppoſed by the French 


_ troops, $90 obliged to railethe ſiege of Bologna ; but 


they afterwards formed that of Mirandola, Where Ju- 
lius appeared in perſon, viſited the trenches, haſtened, 
the operations, and entered the breach, withallthe ar- 


dour of a young loldier in purſuit of military glory*. | 


Lewis, in the meantime, was at a loſs how to act; 


over-awed by his veneration for the vicar of Chriſt, 


he was afraid to let his generals take thoſe advantages 
which fortune threw. in their way. He was therefore 
deſirous to. diveſt Julius of that facred character, 


which chiefly rendered him formidable. For this, 
. purpoſe, in conjunction with Maximilian, who was, 


himſelf ambitious of the papacy, and, by the au-. 
thority of ſome diſguſted cardinals, he ſummoned a 


eneral council at Piſa, in order to reform the church, 4. p. «<5. 
and check the ex orbitances of the ſovereign pontiff. | 


But Lewis was as irreſolute in ſupporting the council. 


as in inſtructing his generals. Julius ſaw his timidity, 
and avalled himſelf of it. He ſummoned a council 
at the Lateran: he put Piſa under an interdict, and 
all the places, which gave ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical 


council; 


— 


+ 


LETTER council; he excommunicated the cardinals and pre- 
— lates who attended it; he even pointed his ſpiritual 


£4 * 
einn 


A. b. 1311. thunder againſt the princes who adhered to it; he 


.accompli 


neſs, and tmage him the inſtrument of his baſe am- 
bition. | 


_ Hill fome adherents, *'He promiſed to affiſt this con- 
queſt by the Junction of a Spaniſh army : and ſa 


freed their ſubjects from all oaths of allegiance, and 
gave their dotninions to every one who could take 
Poſſeſſion of tgem. r 
 AmB1710N lays hold of the ſlighteſt pretences to 
in its deli ns. The crafty Ferdinand, WhO 

had obtained the 4 of Catholic, but who re- 
garded the cauſe of the pope and of religion ſolely 9 


à cover to his ſel fiſh politics, made this anathema of 


1 ulius a pretext for robbing the king of Na varre of his 
dominions, as an ally of France, and conſequently 
included in the bull fulminated againſt the adherents 
of the council of Piſa. The method which he took 
to effect this conqueſt was no leſs ſingular than the 
meaſure, ' Henry VIII. his ſon-in-law, naturally fin- 

cere and ſanguine in his temper, was moved with a 


| hearty deſue of protecting the pope from that oppreſ; . 


ſion to which he believed him expoſed from the 
French monarch. Impatient alſo of acquiring that diſ- 


tinckion in Europe, to which his power and opulence 


entitled him, he could not long remain neuter amid 
the noiſe of arms: he was therefore led to join that 


alliance, Which the pope, Spain, and Venice had 


formed againſt Lewis. Ferdinand ſaw his Wweak- 


3 


| This artful prince, who confidered his 
cloſe connection with Henry only as the means of 


taking advantage of his inexperience, adviſed him 


nat to invade France by the way of Calais, where he 
himſelf ſhoùld not have it in lis power to affiſt him: 
he exhorted him rather to ſerid forces to Fontarabia, 
whence he could eaſily make a conqueſt of Guienne, 
a province in which it was imagined the Engliſh h 


forward 


0 
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forward did he ſeem to promote the intereſts of his LETTER 

ſon-in-law, that he even ſent veſſels to England, in 

order to tranſport: the forces which Henry had levied A. b. gu, 
for that purpoſe, But the marquis of Dorſet, who 

commanded the Engliſh army, was no ſooner landed - 

in Guipuſcoa, than e A Ps ſuggeſted the neceſſity . 

of fri lubduing the kingdom of Navarre, w ich 

lies on the frontiers between France and Gn”. 


Pon SET, however, hayin ing no orders to make war 
| pny where but! in France, 5 uſed to take any part in 5 
hat enterprize: he therefore femained in his quarter | 1 
at F ontarabia. But fo ſubtle was the W 0 | 


<, 4. "2 cn 


e as if it t had acted in e with his 
on. It kept the French army in awe, and prevented l 
it from advancing to ſuccour thekingdomof Navarre; —_ 
ſo that the duke of Alva, the Spaniſh general, hav- | \ 
ing full leiſure to conduct his operations, after ſub- | 1 
duing the ſmaller towns, made himſelf maſter of A. D. 1816, 
: Pampeluna, the capital, and obliged John D'Albret - 
the ſovereign, to ſeek refuge in France. Dorſet was 
obliged to return to England, with his army. much 
diminiſhed by want and ſickneſs, without being able 
do effect any thing for the intereſts of his maſter; 
and Henry enraged at his ill ſucceſs, was with dif. 
ficulty made ſenlible of the fraudulent conduct * 5 
Ferqurand, his deceitfy] father-in-law* 155 


Wulrx theſe things were tranſaQting on ithe * | 
fide of the Pyrenees, events of ſtill greater moment 
happened beyond the 11 fer Though the war which 
England waged againſt France, brought no advan- 
tage to the former kingdom, it was of much preju- 
77 to the latter; and by obliging Lewis to withdra 

is forces from Italy, oft him that ſuperiority which 
| hs arms, bon the beginning of the campaign had ac- 
15 4 | wi 
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LETTER quired in that country, Gaſton de Foix, his nephew, 
had been ent! uſted with the command of the French 
ig. forces; and at the age of twenty-three performed in 
a few months{uch feats of military ſkill and valour, as 
vere ſufficient to render illuſtrious the life of the old- 
. eneral.'His career fitiſhed with the famous battle | 
Ari. of Ravenna; which, after the moſt obſtinate diſpute, | 

be gained over the Spaniſhand papal armics, He pe- 

xiſhed the very moment his victory was complete: 

and with him periſhed the fortune of the French arms 

in Italy. The Swiſs, who had now rendered them- 

felves very formidable by their bands of diſciplined 

infantry, invaded the Milaneſe with a numerous ar- 

my, and excited that inconſtant people to a revolt 

0 the dominion of France. Genoa followed the 

example of that duchy; and Lewis, in the courſe a 

| few Weaks, entirely loſt his Italian conqueſts,” Maxi: 

milian Sforza, the ſon of Ludovico, Was again rein; 

ſtited/in poſſeſſion of Milan, and the Gendeſe eco: 
1 „% „„ c 


Ei 5 |; x 
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Tur diſcomffture of the French gave much plear 
ſure to the pope ; more eſpecially as he owed-it ta 
the Swiſs, whom he had honoured with the title of 
Defenders of the, Holy S, and whoſe councils he hoped 

| always to govern. Julius, however, enjoyed. this 
4. D. 2513. ſucceſs but a ſhort time. He died ſuddenly at an ad- 
vanced age, and was ſucceeded in the pontificate by 
John de Medicis, fon of the celebrated Lawrence, 
; | who governed Florence with ſo much reputation, 
; and who had obtained the. appellation: of Father of 
de Miſes. John tock the name of Leo X. and proved 
dne of the moſt illuſtiious princes. that ever fat on 
 thepapal throne. Humane, generous, affable, the 
patron. of every art, and the friend of every virtue, 
he had a foul no lefs capable of forming great de- 
gas than his predeceſſor; but he was more delicate 
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in employing means for the execution of them. B LETT ER 
the negociations of Leo, who adhered to the politi-. 
cal ſyſtem of Julius, the emperor Maximilian was 4. . 1514. == 
detached from the French intereſt; and Henry VIII. | {+ 
notwithſtanding his diſappointments in the Ae 1 

campaign, was ſtill encouraged to, proſecute his 
N meaſures againſt Lewis 3 0 


Iix order to prevent diſturbance from Scotland, „ * 
white the Engliſh arms ſhould be employed on the : | 
continent, Henry diſpatched an ambaſſador to James Fl 
IV. his brother-in-law, with inſtructions to accom- 
modate all differences between the two kingdoms, 
Some complaints had already been made on both 
ſides; but matters might eaſily have been ſettled, 
had it not been for Henry's. projected invaſion of 
France, which rouſed the jealouſy of the Scottiſh f 
nation. The ancient league, which ſubſiſted be- 
tween France and Scotland, was eſteemed the moſt | 
ſacred bond of connection, and univerſally believed 
by the Scots, efſential to preſerve their independen- 

cy againſt a people ſo much ſuperior as the Engliſh, 
Henry's ambaſſador therefore eaſily foreſaw, though 
James ſtill made profeſſions of maintaining a neu- 
_ trality, that a war would in the end prove inevita- 

ble; and he gave warning of the danger to his 
maſter, who ſent the earl of Surrey to put the bor- 

ders in a poſture of 3 an to reſiſt the ex- 
pedal inroad of the enerny *. 


c 4* 


| Meanwhile Henry, al on «ie "0 „leg | 
Ba: invaded France by the way of Calais. But 
pk all the allies, on whoſe aſſiſtance he relied, the 
Swils alone fully performed their engagements. 
Maximilian, among others, failed to perform his, 
tho' he had received, in advance, a ſubſidy of an 
hundred and twenty thouſand crowns. That he 
Mi ight make; fome atonement, however, N 0 
rea 
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breach of faith, he appeared himſelf in the Lom 
Countries, and joined the Engliſh army with a body 
of German and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſeful 
in giving an example of diſcipline to Henry's new 
185 forces. The emperor carried his condeſcen- 
ion farther: he did not pretend to act as an auxili- 
ary, but enliſted himſelf in the ſervice of the En- 


gliſh monarch; wore the eroſs of St, George, and 


table. 


received an hundred ducats a day for the uſe of his 


IS * 1 


Ax emperor of Germany, ſerving under a king of 
England, and living by his bounty, was ſurely a 
ſpectacle truly extraordinary; but Henry treated 
him with the higheſt reſpect, and he really directed 
all the operations of the war, The firſt enterpriſe 


which they undertook. was the ſiege of Terouane, 
a ton ſituated on the borders of Picardy. During 


me attack of this place was fought the ludicrous 


battle of Guinegate, where the cavalry of France 


fled at the firſt onſet, and in which the duke of Lon- 
gueville, Buſſi d' Amboiſe, Clermont, Imhercourt, 


the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of 
diſtinction, were made piiſoners. This action, or 
rather rout, is commonly called the Bazth of Spurs; 
becauſe the French, on that occaſion, made morę 
uſe of their ſpurs than of their military weapons: 


ArTzs' ſo conſiderable an advantage, Henry, 
who was at the head of a complete army of fifty 


the gates of Paris, and ſpread confuſion and deſo- 


| the guch men, might haye made incurſions ta 


lation every where. It therefore gave Lewis great 


* 


inſtead of puſhing his victory, had returned to 
the ſiege of Terouane. That place, however, was 
Joon, obliged to capitulate, and the anxieties of 


joy, When he heard, that the king of England, 


the French were again renewed with regard to 


the motions of theEngliſh, The Swiss at the ſame 


tm 
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time had entered Burgundy with a formidable army; LETTER 
and the Catholic king, tho' he had made a truce wii 


Lewis, ſeemed diſpoſed to ſeize. every advantage En 15 | 


which fortune ſhould preſent io him. Never was 


the French monarchy in greater danger, or leſs in 


a condition to defend iticlf againſt thoſe powerful 


_ armies which aſſailed or threatened it on every ſide. 


LEWIS, though fruitful in expedients, was now 


| ata loſs what courſe to follow, or where to place his 


ſalety: his troops were diſmayed, his people intimi- 


dated, and he had no ally. to aſſiſt him. But France 


was ſaved by the blunders of her enemies. The 


Swiſs allowed themſelves to be wheedled into a ne- 


gociation by Tremouille, governor of Burgundy, 


without inquiring. whether he had any powers to 
treat; and that nobleman, who knew. he ſhould be 
diſavowed by his maſter, ſtipulated whatever they _ ._. 
were pleaſed to demand, happy to get rid of ſo.fog- _ 


midable an enemy at the expence of a little money 


— 


and many empty promiſes... Henry diſcovered na 
les ignorance in the conduct of war, than the Swiſs 


in negociation. By the intereſted counſel of Max- 


imilian, he laid ſiege to Tournay, a rich city n 
the frontiers of Flanders, which belonged to France, 
and afforded the troops of that kingdom a paſſage in- 


to the heart of the Netherlands. Soon after the 


? 


reduction of this place, which nowiſe advanced the 
conqueſts of Henry, he was informed of the retreat 


of the Swiſs; and as the ſeaſon was now far advanc- 


ed, he thought proper to return to England, and 


ca ricd with him the greater part of his amy. 


Such, my dear Philip, was the iſſue of a campaign 


much boaſted of by the Engliſh; but which, all cire 


x 


cCumſtances conſidered, vas both unprofitable and 


inglorious. | | 


—— 


Tus ſucceſs which, during this ſcalon, attended 
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the'Engliſh arms in the North, was much more de- 
| Janes IV; had aſſembled the whole force of 
his dominions, and eroſſed the Tweed at the head of 


aà brave, though tumultuous army of above fifty 


thouſand men; but inſtead of making uſe of tie 
opportunity which the abſence of Henry afforded 


bim, to puſh his conqueſts, he waſted his time in the 
arms of a fair captive.. His troops became diflatis- 


filed, and began to be pinched with hunger; and as 
the authority of the prince was yet feeble among 


the Scots, and military diſcipline extremely lax, 


many of them ſtole from the camp, and retired 
home wards. Meanwhile the earl of .Sutrey, having 
collected a force of twenty-ſix thouſand men, ap- 


| Proached the enemy, who lay on ſome high ground 


Sept. 9. 


near the hills of Cheviot. He drew them from their 
ſtation, by feigning to enter their country; arſd an 
obſtinate battle 'was fought in the Held of Flouden, | 


where the king of Scotland, and the flower'of his 


; nobility were flain Henry, on this occaſion, 
 Uiſcovered a mind truly great and generous. Though 


A. D. 1814. 


an inviting opportunity was now offered him of 
extending his dominion over the whole iſland, he 
took compaſſion on the helpleſs condition of his ſiſ- 
ter Margaret, and her infant ſon; and readily grant- 


ed peace to Scotland, as ſoon as it was applied for, 


{ 


* 


Soßtz time after this peace, which put Henry in 
a condition to proſecute his views on the continent 
to more advantage, as he had nothing to fear from 
his northern neighbours, a general pacification took 
lace between the contending powers. Lewis re- 
nounced the council of Piſa, now transferred to Ly- 
ons, and Leo granted him abſolution. Ferdinand re- 
newed the truce with France; and he and Maximi- 
lan entered into a treaty with Lewis for the marri- 
age of his ſecond daughter, Rente, to Charles prince 
os Spain, their common grandſon. Lewis hinifelf 
GY WR. 1 e 
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eſpouſed the princeſs Mary! of England; and agreed LETTER 
to pay Henry a million of crowns; thearrearsdueby — 


the treaty of Eſtaples. The two brothers alſo ef- A. D. 13. 


ed into an nme for their? eee arp jog 8 7% 


en, 8 Il. this gelben Goberling a 
— had the happineſs of beholding once ore his 
affairs in good order, and all Europe in tranquillity. 

But he emoyed this happineſs only «Thott Uttie. En- 
chanted by the beauty and clegatitaceomplifiments 

of his young queen, he forgot in her arms his ad- 
vanced age, and was ſeduced into ſuch a round of 
gaiety and pleaſure as proved very unſuitable to his 


declining health {5 He died about three months A. D. 12 


after the marriage, in his fifty-fourth year, and 
when he was meditating anew the conqueſt of Mi- 
lan — which was left to immortaliſe the name, and 
twell the fave of his ſucceſſor. 
ans is no perfection in mortals, my Reg 
15 Philip, and conſequently- not in kings, whatever. 
their flatterers may tell them; but few men, either 
princes or ſubjects, ſeem to have poſſeſſed more ſo- 
_ cial and benevolent virtues than fell To the ſhare of 
Lewis XII. He was univerſally beloved by his 
people: the populace and the nobility equally 
adored him, and unanimoufly called him their Fa- 
ther; a title with which he was particularly pleaſ- 
ed, and which he made it the ſtudy of his life to 
deſerve. He began his reign with aboliſhing 
many taxes; and at the time of his death, not- 
| withſtanding his wars and his diſgraces, he had di- 
miniſhed the public burdens. above one half. 
| His very misfortunes, or, in a political ſenſe, his 
errors, endeared him to his ſubjects: for it was 
well known, that he might have maintained his 


conqueſts in Italy, if he would have levied larger 0 


ſums upon his people; but his heart would not per- 
mit him to diſtreſs them: he eſteemed any loſs 


"oy 
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LATTER Light, compared with that of their affections. . His 
Ft” 0H moderation was no. leſs remarkable than his huma= 
nity. When told that ſome of his eourtiers ſmiled 
at his economy, which they conſidered. as too 
rigid, and that certain authors had taken the liberty 

to ridicule it in their writings, he was by no means 
. “I would rather, replied he; (what 
Sg ſeatiment,!) **. that my people ſhould 

ugh at my e * * 1 their 

. en ene . 
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LETTER 1 


n. ial nu gr Evaors continued, from the Ac- 


9 of FRANCIS I. to the Death of the Emperor 
 Max1MILIAN 3 mcluding the hat of the Rea ag; 
| MATION: m GERMANY, Wk 


L.Ewis XII was ſneterdedon Pais e LETTER 


by his ſon-in-law, Francis count of Angou- TS. Pp | 
leme, firſt prince of the blood, whoſe military ge- A. P. 1515. 


nius, it was foreſeen, would ſoon diſturb the peace 
of Europe. Young, brave, ambitious, and enter- 


priſing, he immediately turned his eyes towards 
Italy, as the ſcene of glory and of conqueſt. His 


firſt object was the recovery of Milan. But before 
he ſet out on that expedition, he renewed the treaty 
- which his predeceſſor had concluded with England ; 
and having nothing to fear from Spain, where Fer- 
dinand was on the verge of the grave, he marched 
his army towards the Alps, under pretence of de- 
fending his kingdom againit the incurſions of the 


Swiſs. Informed of his hoſtile intentions, that war- 


like people had taken up arms, at the inſtigation of 
the pope, in order to protect Maximilian Sforza, 


. duke of Milan, whom they had reſtored to his do- 
minions, and thought nn bound in honour 


to aer N 


Ta ESE hardy att Wa poſſeſnon of N 5 


po paſſes in the Alps, through which they thought 
the French muſt enter Italy; and when informed 
that Francis had made his way into Piedmont, by a 


ſecret route, they deſcended undiſmayed into the 


plain, and gallantly oppoſed themſelves on foot to 


the heavy armed cavalry of France, The two armes 
Vor. II. | 8 met 
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LETTER met at Marignan, near Milan; where was fought 
— one of the moſt furious and obſtinate battles recorded 
A.D. 1515. in the hiſtory of modern times. The action began 
Sept. 13. towards evening: night parted the combatants ; but 
next morning the Swiſs renewed the attack with un- 
abated ardour ; and it required all the hercic valour 
of Francis to inſpire his troops with courage ſufficient 
to reſiſt the ock The Swils, though broken at laſt 
by the cavalry, and galled by the cannon, long kept 
their ground; and did not retire till they had loſt 
upwards of twelve thouſand of their beſt troops, 
ahout one half of their whole number. The loſs of 
| the French was conſiderable : twenty thouſand men 
fell on both ſides; and the old mareſchal Trivul- 
2io, who had been preſent at eighteen. pitched bat- 
tles, uſed to declare, that in compariſon of the bat- | 
tle of Marignan, every other engagement he had 1 
ſeen was but the play of children, but that this was a 


55 ad | MW oo fe! F 
Tux ſurrender of Milan, and the conqueſt of the 
whole duchy, were the conſequences of this victory. 
Maximilian Sforza refigned his claim, in confidera- 
tion of a penſion ; and Francis having concluded a 

treaty with the pope, and with the Swiſs, returned 

Into France, leaving to Charles of Bourbon the go- 
vernment of his Italian dominions f | 


In the mean time the ſucceſs and glory of the 
French monarch began to excite jealouſy in the 
| breaſt of the old emperor Maximilian; nor was the 
[1 rapid progreſs of Francis, though in ſo diſtant a 
Country, regarded with indifference - even by the 
king of England. Henry difpatched a miniſter to 
the court of Vienna, with ſecret orders to propoſe 
ſome conſiderable payments to the emperor; and 
Maximilian, who was ever ready to embrace an, 
overture to excite freſh troubles, and always * 
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ſitous, immediately invaded Italy with a coriſidera- va wa „ 


ble army. But this prince being repulſed before 
Milan, by the French garriſon, and hearing that 
twelve thouſand Swiſs were advancing to its relief, 


retired - haſtily into Germany; made peace with A. D. 1616. 


France and with Venice, ceded Verona to that 
republic for a ſum of money, and thus exclud- 


ed himſelf, in ſome — Terk 170 s AP. 


into Ntaly.” 


vg 


Tuts peace, which ten al mist ener 
to Europe, was preceded by the death of Ferdinand 


the Catholic, and the ſucceſſion of his grandſon 


Charles to his extenſiwe dominions; an event which 
had long been looked for, and from which the moſt 
important conſequences were expected. Charles 


Who had hitherto reſided in the Low Countries, 
Which he inherited as heir of the houſe of Burgundy, 


was now near the full age of ſixteen, and poſſeſſed a 


recollection and ſedateneſs much above his years; 
but his genius had yet given no indications of that 


ſuperiority which his maturer age diſplayed. That 


capacious and deciſive judgment, which afterwards 


directed ſo ably the affairs of a vaſt empire, was left 
to be diſcovered by thoſe great events to which it 
gave birth, and thoſe occaſions which made i it neceſ- 
fary. 9 preſent there was little call Wine e 


erſon of equal virtue and ſagacity, had prudently 
een appointed by the laſt will of Ferdinand, ſole 
regent of Caftile, till the arrival of his grandſon. 


"This man, whoſe character is no leſs ſmgnlar than 


4 illuſtrious, who united the abilities of a great ſtateſ- 
man with the abject devotion of a ſuperflitious 
monk, and the magnificence of a prime minifter with 
the ſeverity of a mendicant, maintained order and 


„ in gs von ending the * 


5 cba Ximencs, atchbiſhop of Toles; | 
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of a tubulent and high ſpirited nobility... When 
they diſputed his right to the regency, he coolly 


ſhewed them the teſtament of Ferdinand, and the ra- 


tification of that deed by Chailes ; but theſe not fa- 


- tisfying them, and argument proving ineffectual, he 


led them inſenſibly towards a balcony, whence they 
had a view of a large body of troops under arms, 
and a formidable train of .axtillery, , Behold, 


aid the cardinal, raiſing his voice, and extending his 


arm, * the powers which I have received from his 
© Catholic Majeſty : by theſe I govern Caſtile) and 
« will govern it, till the king, your maſter and mine, 
<& ſhall come to take poſſeſſion of his kingdom.” A 


declaration ſo bold and determined ſilenced all oppo- 


4. D. 1817. 


- * 


ſition; and Ximenes maintained his authority till the 
j Tur fate of this miniſter; merits your atten- 
tion, though not immediately connected with the 
line of general hiſtory, The young king was re- 
ceived with univerſal acelamations of joy; but Xis 
menes found little cauſe to rejoice, He was ſeized 


with a violent diſorder, ſuppoſed to be the effect of 


poiſon; and when he recovered, Charles, prej udiced 


_ againſt him by the Spaniſn grandees and his Flemiſh 


courtiers, ſlighted his advice, and allowed him every 
day to fink into neglect, The cardinal did not bear 
this treatment with his uſual fortitude of ſpirit. He 


expected a more grateful return from a prince, to 


v hom he delivered a kingdom more flouriſhing than 
it had been in any former age, and authority more 
extenſive and better eſtabliſhed, than the moſt i- 


luftrious of his anceſtors had ever poſſeſſed. Con- 


ſcious of his own integrity and merit, he could not 
therefore refrain from giving vent, at times, to in- 
dignation and complaint. He lamented the fate of 


his country, and foretold the calamities to which it 
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would · be expoſed from the inſolence, the rapaciouſ- LETTER 

neſs, and the ignorance of ſtrangers. While theſe Pe. 
h yo agitated the ſoul of Ximenes, he received a 

| tter from the king, genteelly diſmiſſing him from 

his couneils, under pretence 1 eaſing his age of that 

burden, which he had ſo long and ſo ably ſuſtained. 

This letter proved fatal to the miniſter: his haughty 

mind could not ſurvive diſgrace, nor his generous 

heart the tings of ingratitude : he expired! in a few 

HOUR after reading 1 it. e | | TOs 


Wurz Charles was e poſſeſſions of * Wade 
E. Spain, in conſequence of the death of one grand- 
father, another Was endeavouring to obtain for him 
the imperial crown. With this view Maximilian aſ- | 
ſembled a diet at Augſburg, where he cultivated the 4. D. 1115 T 
1 favour of the electors by many acts of beneficenc, 1 
| in order to engage them to chuſe that young prince as : 
his ſucceſſor. But Maximilian himſelf having never : 5 
been crowned by the pope, a ᷑ereinony deemed eſſen- | 
tial in that age, as well as in the preceding; he was 
* conſidered only as king of the Romans, or emperar 
ele; and no example occurring in hiſtory of any 
perſon being choſen ſuoceſſor to a king of the Romans, 
the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, obſti- 
nately refuſed to confer upon Charles a A" we 
Which their conſtitution knew no name” LENT. 
Bur the diet of enden had other bullnelt Til 
ther was ſummoned Martin Zuther, for!“ propagating 
„ new and dangerous opinions. Theſe opinions 
were no other than the firſt principles of the Re- 
formation; which ſoon diffuſed themſelves through 
Germany, which were afterwards embraced by fo 
many nations, and which ſeparated one half of Eu. . 
rope from the Romiſn church. Of the origin of this = 
great ſchiſm ſome e eh err e for al- 
eee | 1 - 
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LETTER though would by no means engage you in n 
wy ipputes, you ought to know the grounds of a contro- 


yerſy, which pr oduced ſo remarkable a revolution in 
the religious world, in the creeds and ceremonies of 


_ Chriſtians, that you may be the better enabled to 


Judge of its effects upon ſociety. upon induſtry, li- 


terature, policy, and morals. In that light only I 


mean to conſider it: the road to et 1 e 10 
heavenly directors. 


Ix thecourſeof theſe Letters, my dearPhilip, have 


had occaſion to oblerve the riſe of the pope's ſpiritual, 


as well as of his temporal dominion; to trace the pro- 
greſs, and to remark the abuſes of each. A repetition 
would therefore be unneceſſary. The ſpiritual deſ- 


potiſm of Gregory VII. the temporal tyranny of 


Alexander VI. and the bloody ambition of Julius II. 
make too ſtrong an impreſſion on the mind to be ſoon 
effaced. After that enormous privilege which the 


Roman pontiff aſſumed of diſpoſing of crowns, andof 


releaſing nations from their oathof allegiance, the moſt 
pernicious to ſociety was that of abſolving indivi- 
duals from the ties of moral duty. This dangerous 


power, or one equi valent to it, the pope claimed as 
the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and the keeper of the ſpiri- 
tual treaſury of the church, ſuppoſed to contain the 


ſuper-abounding good works of the Saints, together 
with the infinite'merits of Jeſus Chriſt. Out of this 


inexhauſtible ſtorehouſe of ſuperabundant merit his 
Holineſs might retail, at pleaſure, particular Portions 
to thoſe who were deficient. . He aſſumed, in ſhort, 
and indirectly exerciſed, the right of pardoning fins; 
which Was, in other words, granting a permiſſion to 
commit them; for if it is known, as had long been 
the caſe in the Romiſſ church, at what price any 


crime may be bought off, the encouragement to vice 


is the fame, as if a diſpenſation had been granted be 
| chend: and even that was frequently practiſed. | 


; 3 | | „ Tux 
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Tux influence of ſuch an abuſe: upon morals, VT 1 
| eaſily be imagined ; particularly in ages when luper- 4 „ 


ſtition had ſilenced the voice of conſcience, and rea- 
ſon was bewildered in Gothic darkueſs ; when the 
church had every where provided ſanctuaries, which 
not only ſcreened from the arm of the civil magiſtrate 
perſons guilty of the greateſt enormities, but often 
enabled them to live in affluence, Yet that great hiſ- 
torian and profound philoſopher, Mr. Hume, has en- 
deavoured to prove, that proteſtant writers are miſta- 
ken in — 


<4 crimes” 1 But you, I hope, will think otherwile ; 
more eſpecially when you 2 een the fore- 
going conſiderations. £190 


1 Mx. Ho ME e to hon 1 all men 
are not philoſophers: or, blinded by the love of pa- 


ſeems even to have loſt ſight of his argument; for 
he adds, that © after theſe indulgences, there {till 
6 remained hell-fire, the civil magiltrate, and the re- 


1 7 0 morſes of conſcience, to awe mankind to their 

duty. Now the firſt of theſe motives is literally 
falſe; for the very words of an indulgence bore, 
that it reſtored the perſon to whom it was granted, 


_ * to that innocence and purity which he poſſeſſed 


© atbaptiſm:? and according to the doctrine of the 


;  Romiſh church, the infant is then fit for heaven. 
But the indulgence did not ſtop here; it concluded 


thus: ſo that when you die, the gates of puniſh-, 


ment ſhall be ſhut, and the gates of the paradiſe 
of delight ſhall be opened. The terror of the 


civil magiſtrate, as I have already ſhewn, could be 


very ſmall, when the church afforded ſhelter to 
every criminal that fought her ſanctuaries, and took 
.into her boſom the whole body of the clergy. 1 Con- 

A | | cience 


| ng, that a diſſolution of morals ſhould 
enſue, becauſe a man could purchaſe f a ſhilling 
 ** an-madulgency for the moſt enormous and unheard of 


nadox, to have Joſt ſight of common-ſenſe. He 


— 
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a i805 ſeience indeed, ſo often repreſented by this doubt- 


ing ſage as an erring guide, as a principle ſuperin- 


dauuced and local, conſcience could not be baniſhed the . 


human breaſt; but its voice, if not entirely ſilenced 
by ſuperſtition, was too feeble to be liſtened to by 
the ſelf-deluding and headſtrong paſſions of man, 
when flattered by the hope, or encouraged by the 


aſſurance of an heavenly indulgence. - - | 


- THEsE indulgences, or plenary pardons, of which 
I have been led inſenſibly to ſpeak, and, which not 


only ſerved as a remiſſion of fins to the living, bub as 
a releaſe to the dead from the pains of purgatory, 


were firft invented by Urban II. as a recompence for 


thoſe who engaged in the wild expedition to the Holy 
Land. They were afterwards granted to ſuch as con- 
tributed money for that, or any other pious purpoſe; 
and the ſums ſo raiſed were frequently diverted to 


other uſes: they were employed to ſwell the ſtate, to 
furniſh the luxuries, or accompliſh-the ambitious en- 


terprizes of the popes. John XXII. reduced this ſpi- 
ritual traffic into a ſyſtem; and Leo X. that great pa- 


tron of arts and of letters, having exhauſted the papal 
_ treaſury in rewards to men of genius, in magnificent 
works, and expenſive pleaſures, thought that hemight 


employ without danger, thoſe pious frauds ſo ſueceſſ- 
fully practiſed by the moſt ignorant of his predeceſ- 


| ſors; Leo publiſhed a general ſale of Indulgences. 


+ Tp any thing cauld apologize for a religious cheat, 


which tends to the ſubverſionof morals, Leo's apology. 


vas ready. He was engaged in building that ſuperb 
temple, the church of St, Peter; founded by his prede- 

ceſſor, and the Turks were preparing to enter Germa- 
ny. He had no occafion to forge pretences for this e- 


tenſion of papal authority. But Leo, though a polite 


ſcholar, and a fine gentleman, was hut a pitiful pope. 
ed eee e e ee 
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Liberal minded himſelf, and ſurrounded by liberal ar” ja IR 
minded men, he did not foreſee that the lamp of — 
knowledge, which he held up to mankind, would 

light them to the abode of ſuperſtition, would ſhew 

them her errors, her impoſtures, her uſurpations, 

and their own ſlaviſn condition. He did not reflect, 

that impoſitions practiſed with ſucceſs in one age, 

may prove a dangerous experiment in milder But | 

En had ſoon occaſion to remember it. 


Dh Saſs of the ſale of indulgences' in 90 
wn where they were publicly retailed in ale-houſes, 
and where the produce of particular diſtricts was 
farmed out, in the manner of a toll or cuſtom, 
awakened the indignation of Martin Luther, an 

| Auguſtine friar, and profeſſor of theology in the 
| univerſity of Wittemberg. Luther was alſo incenſed, 
| it is aid, that the privilege of vending this ſpiritual | 
merchandiſe had been takey from his order, and 
given to the Dominicans. * But be that as it may, 
he wrote and he preaclied againſt indulgences. His 
_ writings were read with avidity, and his diſcourſes . 
were liſtened to with admiration: He appealed to 
keaſon andſeripture for the truth of his arguments, 
not to the deciſions of councils or of popes. A cor- 
ner of the veil was now opened. The people, ever 
fond of judging for themſelves (and in matters which 
concern themſelves only they have an undoubted 
right) flattered by this appeal, began to call in queſ- 
tion that authority which they had formerly reve- 
renced, which they had blindly, adored; and Luther, 
emboldened by ſucceſs, extended his views, and ven 
_ tured to declaim againſt other abuſes. From abuſes 
he proceeded” to uſurpations; from uſurpations to 
errors; and from one error to another, till the TO | 
| fabric of the nnd amen Bogan to totter. 
+. Lxo,in a the meantime, A at the W of 
this e 9 had ſummoned him to e 
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LETTER for his doctrines at Rome. But that citation was re- 


mitted at the interceſſion of Frederic, furnamed the 


pr ror Wie, eleCtor of Saxony, who had hitherto protected 


Luther; and his cauſe was ordered to be tried in 


Germany, by cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican emi- 


nent for ſcholaſtic learning, and the pope's legate 
at the imperial court. For this end, among others, 
Cajetan attended the diet at Augſburg; and thither 
Luther repaired without heſttation, after having ob- 
tained the emperor's ſafe- conduct, though he had 


good reaſon to decline a judge choſen from among 


his avowed ad verſaries. The cardinal received him 
with decent reſpect, and endeayoured, at firſt, to 
gain him by gentle treatment ; but finding him 


firm in his principles, and thinking it beneath the 
dignity of his ſtation to enter into any formal diſ- 


pute, he required him, by virtue of the apoſtolic 


powers with which he was veſted; to retract his er- 
rors, without ſhewing that they were ſuch, and to 


abſtain for the future from the publication of new 


and dangerous opinions. Luther, who had flattered 


himſelf with a hearing, and hoped to diſtinguiſh 


= 


himſelf in a diſpute with a prelate of ſuch eminent 
abilities, was much mortified at this arbitrary mode 
of proceeding. His native intrepidity of mind, 


| however, did not forſake him. He boldly replied, 
that he could not, with a ſafe conſcience, renounce 


opinions which he believed to be true, but offered 
to. ſubmit the whole controverſy to the judgment of 


me learned, naming certain univerſities. This offer 


was rejected by Cajetan, who ſtill inſiſted on a ſim- 
ple recantation ; and Luther, by the advice of his 
friends, after appealing to a general council, ſecretly 


withdrew from Augſburg, and returned to his own 
country. The progreſs of this extraordinary man, 


and of that/reformation to which he gave birth, 1 


| hall afterwards have occaſion to notice. 
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Tux diet of Augſburg was ſoon followed by TER 
the death of the emperor Maximilian: an event of w— 
itſelf of little moment, as that prince had for ſome 4. D. 1519. 
years ceaſed to be of any conſequence; but as it left 
vacant tae firſt ſtation among Chriſtian princes, of 
Which two great monarchs were equally ambitious, 
it became memorable by its effects. It gave riſe to 
a competition, and awakened a jealouſy, which 
threw all Europe into agitation : it broke that pro- 
found peace which then reigned in Chriſtendom, -. - 
and kindled wars more general and laſting than any 
which modern times had beheld. But before we 
enter on that intereſting era, I muſt carry forward 
the progreſs of ſociety, notice the improvements in 
arts and in letters, and give ſome account of thoſe 
great nayal diſcoveries, which produced fo important 
à revolution in the commercial world, and gave ta 
Europe a new continent, while religion and ambi- 
tion were depopulating the old. Mean while I muſt 
remark, that, during the reign of Maximilian, Ger- 
many was divided into circles, in each of which a 
provincial and particular juriſdiction was eſtabliſhed, 
to ſupply the place of a public and common tribu- 
nal. In this reign alſo was inſtituted the imperial 
chamber, compoſed of judges nominated partly by 
the emperor, partly by the ſeveral ſtates, and veſted - | 5 
with authority to decide finally concerning all differ- | = 
_ ences among the members of the Germanic body. | 
the Aulic council too, which takes cognizance of 
all feudal cauſes, and ſuch as belong to the empe- 
ror's immediate : juriſdiction, received under this 


prince a new form. By theſe regulations order | G 
. was re-eſtabliſhed in that confuſed government, and 5 
ſome degree of vigour reſtored to the imperial au- 1 5 

5 ; nl 
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„„ 
The. Prog reſs f Socrery in EuRor E, fr n the Be- 
ginning of the Fourteenth, to the Middle of the Six- 


„ 
7 
{ 1 7 


LETTER. \ N E haye already, my dear Philip, traced the 


Lenny wand 


| progres of ſociety to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. We have ſeen. corporation- 
charters granted, civil communities formed, and the 
great body of the people, releaſed from that ſer- 
vitude under which they had ſo long groaned, ap- 
plying themſelyes to trade and induſtry. We have 
alſo ſeen univer ſities generally eſtabliſhed ; the ſtudy 
of the Roman law introducing a more perfect ſyſtem 
. bf juriſprudence; an acquaintance with the learned 
languages, awakening an ambition of literary merit; 
manners taking a more liberal turn, and commerce 
beginning to circulate the conveniencies of life. 
But ſociety had yet many advances to make, before 
it arrived at that ſtate of refinement, in which we 
now behold it, or which it had attained under the 
"NE SLAG CT TINT 
Q =P FVV . 
Tuxs x advances it is now our bulineſs to trace. 
By the way, however, I muſt remind you, that in 
- the courſe of the general narrative, I have taken. 
_ occaſion to notice, the progreſs, of ſociety with re- 
ſpect to the command of national force; the vigour 
which government acquired, by the increaſe of the 
royal authority; the alterations which took place in 
the art of war, in conſequence of the invention of 
gunpowder; the eſtabliſnment' of ſtanding arnites, 
and the ſupplies neceſſary for the ſupport of ſuch a 
body of men: I have alſo had occaſion to mention 
the new ſyſtem adopted by princes, for national 
defence and: ſafety, by maintaining a balance of 
% 


% 


belongs to a more modern era. 


Maxk IN; are no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the con- 
veniencies of life, than they begin to aſpire after 
its elegancies. About the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, ſuch a taſte became general in 
Europe. The Italian cities which had early acquired 
berty, and obtained municipal charters, carried 
on, at that time, a flouniſhing commerce with India, 
through the ports of the Red Sea. They intro- 
duced into their own country manufactures of va- 
_ rious kinds, and carried them on with great inge- 
nuity and vigour, In the manufacture of ſilk in 
particular, they made ſo rapid a progreſs, that, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, a thou- 
ſand citizens of Genoa appeared in one proceſſion 
clad in filk robes. | They attempted new arts; 
among which may be numbered the art of engray- 
ing on plates of copper, the manufactures of cryſtal 
glaſs for mirrors, of paper made of linen rags, and 
of earthen ware, in imitation of porcelain: and 
they tranſplanted from warmer climates ſeveral na- 
tural productions, which now. furniſh the materials 
of a Jucrauve and extended commerce; particularly 
the culture of ſilk, and the plantation of the ſugar 
Cane, originally the produce of Aſia, and eſteemed 
peculiar to the Eaſt, whence it was tranſplanted to 
Sicily, from Sicily into Italy, from Italy to Spain, 
and from Spain to the new diſcovered iſlands in the 


Tux diſcovery. of theſe iſlands, and alſo of the 
American continent, was the effect of r 5 
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| LETTER dern invention, namely, the mariner's compaſs; . 


which, by rendering the navigation at once more 
ſecure and more adventurous, facilitated the inter- 
courſe between remote nations, and may be faid to 5 
have brought them nearer to each Others * 


Bur the progreſs of en «ng the diſcove- 
ries to which ĩt gave birth, deſerve a particular letter. 
Meanwhile I muſt obſerve, that commerce during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was by no 
means confined to the Italian ſtates. Flanders had 
long been as famous for the manufacture of linen 
and woollen clothes, as Italy was for that of ſilks. 
All the wool of England, before the reign of Ed- 
ward III. except a ſmall quantity wrought into coarſe 
clothes for home conſumption, was ſold to the Fle- 
mings or Lombards, but chiefly to the former, and 
manufactured by them; and it was not till the middle 
of the fifteenth century (fo late were our anceſtors 
of availing themfelves of their natural commercial 
advantages) that the Engliſh' were capable of fabri- 
cating cloth for foreign markets. Bruges was at 
once the ſtaple for Engliſh wool, for the woollen and 
tinen manufactures of the Netherlands, for the naval 
ſtores and other bulky commodities of the North, 
and for the Indian commodities; as well as domeſtic 
Productions imported by the Itahan Nute lt was 
the greateſt emporium in Europe, nk e 


7 
. 


Norhixd fo much s ae as an inter: 
181 with ſtrangers. In proportion as commerce 
made its way into the different countries of Europe, 
they ſucceſſively turned their attention to thoſe ob- 
_ As and adopted thoſe manners, which occupy and 
difiingwſh poliſhed nations. Hecordingly we find 
the Italians and Flemings taking the lead in the libe- 
ral as well as in the commercial arts, ay Fang 


the firſt (on aka of cultivated bk.” 
"Par 1 
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Paix rIxd and architecture were revived in Italy n 
towards the end of the thirteenth century: they cori- — 
tinued to make rapid progieis under different ma. 
ters, and were both carried to perfection during the 
period under review ; tapeſtry, then in high eſtima- 
tion, had long been manufactured with the greateſt 
ingenuity in the Low Countries; and the Flemings, 
in their turn, became painters and architects, before 
the reſt of Europe were furniſhed with the neceflary 
arts. Ghent and Bruges, Venice and Genoa, were 
ſplendid cities, adorned with ſtately buildings, while 
the inhabitants of London and Paris, lived in 
wretched cottages, without ſo much as a chimney 
to carry up the ſmoke. The fire was made on the 
de in the middle of the apartment, and all the 
family ſat round it, like the Laplanders in their 
huts?. This rude method of building and living, 
continued to be common in conſiderable towns, 


both in France and England, as 0 as . _ 
Tang of the ne ß. 


\- LEARNING and politeneſs are ſuppoſed to. keep 
90055 with each other. But this obſervation ſeems 
dio have been made without due attention, to have 
been formed into a maxim by ſome dogmatiſt, and 
implicitly adopted by ſucceeding writers; for if ap- 
plied to the abſtract ſciences, it ſeems equally void 
of foundation, whether we conſider the fact itſelf, 
the nature of thoſe ſciences, or the manners of the 
literati in different ages. Politeneſs ariſes from the 
habits of ſocial life, and the intercoutſe of men and 
of nations. It is therefore more likely to accompa- 
ny commerce ihan learning. But it muſt be allowed, 
at the ſame time, that manners receive theit laſt 
paliſh from works of imagination and ſentiment; 
which ſoften the mind by pictures of natural and 
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LETTER Tuxs x reflections naturally lead us to the moſt 
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curious and intereſting inquiries; the revival of lew' 
ters, and the progreſs of genius and manners. The 
method in which you now ſtudy hiſtory, does not 
permit me to treat theſe ſubjecis ſo fully as their im- 
pPortance may ſeem to require; but I fhall take care 
to omit nothing eſſential for a gentleman to know, 
, while I ſtudiouſly avoid every thing that ſmells of 
the antiquary. An attempt to trace with critical 
minmteneſs, through dark and ignorant ages, the 
obſcure ſources of refinement, is like travelling 
over harren mountains and uninhabited deſarts in 
ſeareh of the remote fountain of the Nile, inſtead 
of contemplating the accumulated majeſty of that 
river; when, greatly bountiful, its my ſterious wa- 
ters, ſhed health and plenty over an extenſive king- 
dom, and furniſh the means of an enriching com- 
mere, which feeds and employs millions, and calls 
forth every power of the mind, and cheriſhes every 
Winne 516 Blidte 


Tux firſt permanent ſtep towards the revival of 
letters in Europe, was the erection of ſchools under 
lay preceptors. Alfred and Charlemagne, thoſe 
early luminaries of the modern world, had ſhed a 
temporary luſtre over the ages in which they lived; 
they had encouraged learning both by their exam- 
ple and patronage, and ſome gleams of genius be- 
not arrive at perfect day. The ſchools erected by 
theſe great monarchs were entirely confined to the 
ehurches and monaſteries; and monks were almoſt 
the only inſtructers of yomh. The contracted ideas 
ef ſuch men, pattiy ariſing from their mode of 
life, partly from their religious opinions, made 
them utterly unfit for the communication of liberal 
knowledge. Science, in their hands, degenerated 
into a barbarous jargon, and genius again funk 
n the gloom of ſuperſtition, A long night of igno- 
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ratice ſucceeded : learning was conſidered as dan- * 
gerous to true piety, and dar kneſs Was neceſſary i. 
hide the uſurpations of the clergy, who were then | 

exalting themſelves on the ruins of the civil power. 

The ancient poets and orators were repreſented as 
ſeducers to the path of deftruction. Virgil and Ho- 

race were the pimps of Hell, Ovid a leche. ous fiend, 
and Cicero a vain declaimer, impiouſly elated with 

the talent of heatheniſſi reaſoning. Ariſtotle's logic 

alone was recommended, becauie it was found capa- 

ble of involving the ſimpleſt arguments, and of per- 
plexing the plaineft truths. It became the univer- 
fal ſcience: and Europe, for almoſt three centuries, 
produced no compoſition that can arreſt the curioſity 
of a claſſical enquirer. Incredible legends, unedify- 
ing homilies, and trite expoſitions of ſcripture, were | 
the: only labours of the learned during that dark 

period. But the gloom at laſt began to diſappear, 

and the ſceptre of knowledge was wreſted from the 
hand of ſuperſtition. Several enlightened perſons 

among the laity, Who had ſtudied under the Arabs 
in Spain, undertook the education of youth about 
the beginning ef the eleventh century, in the chief 
Cities of Italy; and afterwards: in thoſe of France, 
England, and Germany. Inſtruction was.commu- 

nicated in a mere rational manner: more numerous 1 

and more uſeful branches of ſcience were taught; a 
taſte for antient literature was revived; and ſome 

Latin poems were written, not unworthy of the 
. latter times of the Roman Er | 5 


* Tur human bout: PAI, -at this ME to Kiſs 
rouſed itſelf, as from a lethargy. The fame enthu- 
ſiaſm, which prompted one fet of men to ſignalize 
their valour in the Holy Land, inſpired another 
with the ardour of tranſmitting to poſterity the gal- 

ant actions of the former, and of animating the 

- zeab of thoſe * warriors, Hy the . adven- 
Bd... Vor. * H | tures 
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in the converſation, as in the general co | 
life. But the northern nations, who, paid a kind of 
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to reliſn the beauties of claflical compoſition: the 
Latin language, in which all ſcience was canveyed, 
was but imperfectly. known to the bulk. of readers ; 
and the icarcity of parchment, together with the ex- 


LETTER tures of former Chriſtian heroes. Theſe peiforman- - 
* ces were compoſed in verſe; and ſeveral of them 
with much elegance, and no ſmall degree of imagi 
nation: but many bars were yet in the, way. of lite- 
rary refinement. The taſte of the age was too rude 


pence of tranſcribing, - rendered books ſo extremely. 


gear, as to be only within the reach of a few. Learn 


obſtruction; and the invention of paper in the four- 
teenth century, and of printing about the middle of 


the fifteenth, made knowledge io general within a 
century after, that Italy began 19 compare, in artis 
and letters, her modern With, her ancient ſtate, 
ae, the 48e e 5h that of the 


: * 
* 


E the, mean HR a FOE e had taken 


place in the empire of genius, introduced by one no 
25 ſingular in the tem of manners. Women 
among the ancient Greeks: and Romans, ſeem to 


have beea conſidered merely as Ohjects of ſenſuality, 


or of domeſtic. conveniency ; they Welte dęyoted to. 
3 a ſtate of ſecluſion and obſcuxity, had few attentions 


paid them, and were permitied io take g little ſhare 
merce of 


ing however continued to advano, in ſpite of every 


devotion to the ſofter ſex, even in their native fo- 


_ reſts, had no ſooner, ſettled 1 vente in * — | 
ces of the Roman empire; than 


— Haracter 


began to aſſume nem conſequence... Thoſe fierce - 


barbarians, WhO ſeemed to. thirſt only for blood, 
who involved in one undifunguiſhing ruin the mo- 
numents of ancient grandeur and ancient ingenuity, 
5 and "i VARs. to the, Tata the eng of 
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ages, always forbore to offer any violence to the wo- LI. 
men. They brought along with them the reſpectful 
gallantry of the North, which had power even to re- 

ſtrain their ſavage ferocity; ; and they introduced into 

the Weſt of Europe, a generoſity of ſentiment, and 

a complaiſance toward the ladies, to which the moſt 


PRs: nations of ee Shel ſtrangers. 


Tu ESE 8 of generous gallantry were 
foſtered by the inſtitution of chivalry,” which lifted 
woman yet higher in the ſcale of life. Inſtead of 
being nobody in ſociety, ſhe became its primum mobile. 

Every knight devoting himſelf to danger, declared 
him the humble fervant of ſome lady, and that 
lady was often the object of his love. Her honour 
was ſuppoſed to be intimatety connected with his, 
and her ſmile was the reward of his val our: for her 
he attacked, for her he defended, and for her he 
ſhed his blood. Courage, animated by ſo powerful 
a motive, loſt ſight of every thing butenterpriſe; in- 
credible /toils were chearfully endured; incredible 
actions were performed; and adventures ſeemingly: 
fabulous were more than realized. Thie effect was 
reciptocal. Women, proud of their influence, be- 
came worthy of the hereiſm which they had in- 
ſpired: they were not to be approached but by the 
high minded ard the brave; and men then could 
only be admitted to the boſom of the chaſte fair, 
after proving their 1 and affection by Years 105 | 
| PORN and of pi 1 


| A SIMILAR change took rela the We of 
var. The perfect hero of antiquity was ſuperior to 
fear, hut 1 made uſe of every artifice to annoꝝ his 
enemy: impelled by animoſity and hoftile paſſion, 
like the ſavage in the American woods, he was only 
anxious of ' attaining his end, without regarding 
HG fraud or force were the means. But the 
We F e eee 
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ITED tres knight or modern hero of the middle ages, 
bo ſeems in all his rencounters to have had his eye 
on the judicial combat, or Judgment of God, had 
an equal contempt for ſtratagem and danger. He 
diſdained to take advantage of his enemy: he de- 
fired only to fee him, and to combat him upon 
equal terms, truſting that Heaven would declare in 
behalf of the juſt; 255 as he profeſſed only to vin- 
dicate the cauſe of religion, of injured beauty or 
oppreſſed innocence, he was further confirmed in 
this enthufiaſtic opinion, by his own, heated ima 
nation. Strongly perſuaded that the deciſion muſt 
be in his favour, he fought as if under the influence 
of divine inſpiration, rather than of military ardour... 
Thus the fyitem of chivalry,” by a ſingular combi» 
nation of manners,  bKnded the heroic and ſancti- 
fieck characters, united Uevotion and valour, zeal 
and gallantry, and moan the love rats God 1 
| * the ladies ' FTE 


| "Prone chez n necks Wiang 0 vive a nor . « 
compoſition; namely the Romance, or modern he- 
roic fable. It was originally written in verſe: an 
by giving a new direction to genius, baniſhed. for a 
time that vein of ancient poetry, which had been ſo 
ſucceſsfully revived and cultivated during the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries. Inventive poetry how- 
ever loſt nothing by this relapſe. Had claſſical taſte. 
and judgment been ſo early eſtabliſhed, imagination 
muſt have ſuffered: truth and reaſon, as an ingeni- 5 
ous critic obſetves, would have chaſed before _ 7 
time, thoſe fpectres of illuſwe fancy which delig 
do hoyer on: the gloom of ſuperſtition, and which 
form ſo conſiderable a part of modern literature. 
We ſhould ftill have been ſtrangers to the beautiful 
q No ee e W ee 
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165 Tuts new ſpecies of compoſition took its riſe in 


the thirteenth century, among the Troubadours or 2 N 


minſtrels of Provence; and was originally written in 
the Provencal dialect, then the moſt poliſhed and 
univerſal of any modern tongue. Theſe Trouba- 
dours, Who ſeem to have been the lineal ſucceſſors 
of the Celtic bards, had followed in crowds to, the 
Holy-Land the princes and nobles by- whom, they 


 were'patroniſed: they had ſeen the riches and the 


ſplendour of oriental cities, and the pomp of orien; 
tal princes; they had been witneſſes. to the greateſt 


ſcene of war that modern times had vet beheld; 


they had ſeen the combined armies of Europe and 
of Afia encamp in the plains of Paleſtine; they had 
alſo ſeen them engage: their imagination was in- 
flamed by the ſumptũous eguipages, gorgeous ban- 
ners, armorial cognizances, and grand*pavilions 

in which the champions of. the croſs ſtrove to excel 


each other, but ſtill more by the enthuſiaſtie valour 
of the combatants. They had ſeen many wonder- 


ful things,” and heard many marvellous tales'; and, 
on their return, they gave to the whole the colour- 
ing of poetic fancy, heightened by all the exagge- 
Tations'of Aſiatic imagery, and filled with all the 
extravagancies of Afiatic fiction, dwarts, giants, 
dragons, and necromancer s. 


'I 


Tan ignorance and credulity of the age, the ſu- 


perſtitious veneration paid to the heroes of the cru- 


fades, the frightful ideas formed of the infidels, and 


the diſtance of country, made the boldeſt con- 
ceptions of the poet be received with all the avidity 
of truth. The romance became the favourite mode 
of compoſition; and as every kingdom in Europe 
had its valorous knights, every kingdom ſoon had 
its romances; and every romance was nearly the 


ſame. Whether the ſcene was laid in ancient or in 


modern times, in Spain or in Syria, the ſame ſet of 
ideal beings were introduced, the ſame kind of plot 
#0 & + © 2 | 1 . LY | was 


2 9.» 
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LETTER was purſued, and the ſame manners were painted: A 


poem of 


carried it to per 


lady miigculouſly fair and chaſte, and a knight more 


than humanly brave and conſtant, encountering 


monſters, and reſiſting the allurements of enchan- 


trelles, ae the neee of all thoſe unna- 
tural compoſitions. | 


/ 


Mopzkx poeiry, ELD, JJ's not LES remain 


in this rude ſtate. The romance, which had its 


riſe in the manners of chivalry, and which rendered 
them till more romantic, fell into diſrepute, as ſoon 
as thoſe manners be gan n to decline. It was ſucceed- 
ed by the allegorical tale; in which the virtues and 


vices, appetites and paſſions, took the place of hu- 


man 7 and were made ſubſervient to the de- 

ſign of the poet. This ſhadowy production was 

0 e by the Italian epic; which like the heroic 

12 Greeks, conſiſts of a compound of 

Bae. immortal, and allegorical perſonages. 

ante, 12 5 Lally Are ere to e 
ec n. | 


. 7 


Dent b, the father of the Italian on, * 


| riſned i in the beginning of. the fourteenth century. 


His Inferno, though full of extravagancies, is one 
of the greateſt efforts of human genius. No poem, 
ancient or modern, affords more ſtriking ces | 

of the true ſublime, and true pathetic. : He was 


ſucceeded by Petrarch and e who n | 


ah Italian language, 2 Sara 14155 Þ 


£1 


een is the firſt [EL Hons W — writes 


Vith claſſical elegance and purity. He appears to 


have been intimately acquainted. with the beauties of 
the ancients, ; and to have {ſtudied their graces... His 


Canzoni, or lyric pieces, have often all the er 
Horace, and all the delicacy of Tibullus. In many 


of them, however, we diſcover a degree of that 
conceit, or en of Fü which ſeems inſe- 


ve | | | parable 
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parable from Italian poetry; and the Platonic ideas AMERY 
with which all his writings abound, though: admired ww 
by his countrymen as a decent veil to love, give 
his ſo highly celebrated ſonnets to Laura too much 

the air of . to a S e to intereſt the hu- 

man heart. 
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7 


* 5 hes W ou various mit He is 
chivfy known as a proſe writer; and his proſe com- 
| eme, w_ rior to that of every other Italian au- 
thor; his modeſty had not led him to com- 
mit to; the flames his poetical compoſitions, from an 
apprehenſion of their inferiority to thoſe of his 
maſter Petrarch, he might, perhaps, have appeared 
no leſs conſiderable as a poet. One piece, which 
eſcaped. the general ruin, gives reaſon for this opi- 
nion. It is entitled the Teſeide; and though it 
„ confounds, like all the poems of that age, ancient 
and modern manners, times, and ceremonies, it 
abounds with ſo many native beauties, as to leave 
criticiſm room only for admiration. It is of the he- 
roic kind; and the: fable is better confiructed, and 
abounds with more intereſting incidents, than that 
of any modern poem of the fame age. It has been 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Chaucer, under the 
name of the Knight's Tale; and as modernized by 
Dryden, is the moſt animated. and harmonious 
ee of Lon ot in our language. " 


Tur e of Boecace, WON wh the 
world i in general, is founded on his Decameron; 
which is indeed an enchanting work. It contains 
more good tales, of the gay and facetious kind, 
than have been produced beſides by all the writers = 
of ancient and modern times. The moſt celebrated | 14 
moderns in that walk ha ve borrowed from it their I 
beſt pieces. Chaucer and Fontaine, though living 3 
at almoſt three hundred years diſtance. from each 1 
other, are equally e to the Decameron. 

a f | Theſe . if 
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LEYTER Theſe tales of Boccace are the firſt modern compoſt 


tions that give us any idea of the manners of com- 
mon life; and both the ſtile in which they are relat- 
ed, and the ſubjects which they unfold, prove that ci- 


vilization' was then in i advanced fate in 50 | 


Bou r Ray. was not the only country where Sil 


zation had made adyances. The Engliſh court was at 


that time the moſt ſplendid in Europe, and one of 


the moſt peliſhed. Thiher many accompliſhed fo- 


reigners reſorted, to behold the grandeur, and to en- 


joy the bounty of the third Edward. The ſpoils of 
France ſwelled the pomp of England; while a cap- 
tive king, and his unfortunate nobles, civilized its 
manners, by accuſtoming its haughty: and inſolent 
barons to the exerciſe of mutual complaiſance. Ed- 
wardhimſelf, and his illuſtrious ſon, the Black Prince, 
were the examples of all that was great in arms, or 
gallant in courteſy. They were the patrons and the 
mirrors of chivalry. The ſtately: caſtie of Windsor, 
built in this heroic reign, ſaw the round table af 
king arthur reſtored, and: the order uf the Garter in- 
fſtituted; that glorious tribute to gallantry, and ſa- 
cred badge of honour, Tilts, tournaments; and pa- 


geants, were conſtantly e eg ; harm with a mag- 


[ nificence formerly unknown bat MIT ny 


Tux ladies, 3 was Fen nou of Edward, | 


and crowded to ſuch: ſpectacles, arrayed- in- the 
nicheſt habits, were the judges in thoſe peaceful, 
| though not always bloodleſs combats z and the victo- 


rious-knight, in receiving fiom'the hand of beauty 


the reward of his proweſs, became deſirous of 


exciting other | paſſions, beſides that of admira- 
tion. He began to turn his eyes from fancy 
to the heart. He aſpired at an intereſt in the 


ſeat of the affections. Inſtead of the cold conſent of 
a ny he fought the Warm return of w_ ; inſtead 
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ci acquieſcence, he demanded ſenſibility. Female LETT * 
pride was rouſed at ſuch a requeſt; aſſiduities and at — 
ientions were employed to ſoothe it; and nature and 
euſtom, vanity and feeling, were long at war in the 
breaſt of woman. During the courſe of this ſen- 
timental ſtruggle, which had its riſe in a more rational 
mode of thinking, opened more freedom of inter- 
courſe, and terminated in our preſent familiar man- 
ners, the two ſexes mutuall Y poliſhed each other; 
the men acquired more ſoftneſs and needy the 
e age more deter un Sc ee 


ſy a reign of & 1 heroiſin arid 1 the 
Muſes were not likely to ſleep. Jeffery Chaucer the 
father of Engliſh-poetry, was the brighteſt ornament 
of Edward'scourt. He added to a lively genius and a 
learned education, a thorough knowledge of life and 
manners. He was perfectly a man of the world; had 
frequently viſited France and Italy; and lometimes 
under theadyantage of public character. He had 
ſtugied the Italian and Proyengal poets, was inti- 
mately acquainted with thoſe languages, and at- 
tempted ſucceſsfully all the kinds of poetry then in 
uſe. His tranſlation of the heroic poem of Boccace, 1 
have already mentioned. He alſo tranſlated, and 
greatly improved, the allegorical poem; called Le 
Noman de la Roſe, written by William of Lorris, 
and. John of Meun, two celebrated French poets df 
f thoſe times; and he compoſed his Canterbury Tales 
pblkter the model of the Decameron. They abound 
with much true humour and pleaſantry; and, . 
though chiefly borrowed, entitle their author to a 
_- diſtinguiſhed rank among the writers of his 
The prologues in particular, which are ID 
on, contain a vein of ny ſatite a er dert 
. 5 been exceeded, 8. 31 wi 4 wy 5 
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. ere e with, from which his coteraporaries were in 
— A great meaſure free. The conqueror had attempted 
to extirpate the Engliſh tongue. Fhe Norman lan- 
guage was ordered to be uſed in all public writings, 
and taught in all public ſchools. It was alſb the dia- 
lect of the court. This badge of flavery was only 
aboliſſied by Edward HI.- It had continued almoſt 
0 three hundred years. Chaucer had therefore to cre- 
ate, or at leaſt to form a ne dialeci. This circum- 
Kance ought ways to be attended to in contem- 
plating the writings of our venerable bard; us it, | 
after all his diligence, alone can account for that pro- 
«ligious diſparity obſeryable;between the — 2 
Fagliſn manners, and of the Engliſh — 
Had things continued to proceed in their natural or- 
der, Chaucer's ftile would now have been Une as 
r mor that of nene e kb. 


Bor this bright dawn of Engliſh Meagan a! 
5 Engliſh refinement, was ſoon obſcured by the civil 
Was that followed, and Which continued with little 
interruption till the acceſſion of Henry VIE. 2 
that long period of anarchy genius Went to decay; 
and the Ae of faction 1724 rendered the man- 
| | ners of the people almoſt altogether ſavage. The 
—_ ſeverity of Henry's temper and government, was 
| | .ittle calculated to promote either letters or politeneſs ; 
and the religious diſputes, which took place under 
the reign of his ſon, were a new bar in the way of 
civilization. Chaucer had no une wonky of | 
road till the days of Elizabeth. " L 


Ta EE ireumſfances obftruckedd the prog of K. 
4erature in France, till the reign of Francis I. of 
whom [ ſhall have farther occaſion to ſpeak, and who 
is deſervedly ſtiled the Father of the French Muſes, 
Hen Royan, a: e and 0 ER | 
"Wa 


, 4 
Feen 
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had taken place of the Provengal poetry, about the LETTER 
beginning of the fourteenth century; but Froiſſart > 
who cultivated with ſucceſs this New Poetry, as it 

was called, was not equal to William of Lorris, or 

John of Meun. The Romance of the Roſe was 

Kill the faneſt French poem. 


 Geniwvs, in the meantime, continued to advance, 
with giant-ſtrides, in Italy. A ſucceſſion of great 
poets: followed Dante in the higheſt walk of the 
Muſe; and, at length, Arioſto and Taſſo appeared, 
the glory of the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, 
whole celebrated works are ſuppoſed to contain all 
that is excellent in poetry. The Orlando of Arioſto is 
a wonderful production: it is formed upon the Gothic 
plan, and conſequently is wild and extravagant; but 
it abounds with ſo many, and ſuch various beauties, 
that, either as a whole, or in parts, it commands our 
warmeſt admiration. The Jeruſalem of Taſſo is a 
very different performance: it is conſtructed after the 
Grecian model; and adds to an intereſting and hap- 
pily conducted fable, a number of ſtriking and well 
drawn characters, all operating to one end, together 
with a profuſion of beautiful machinery, touching 
ſituations, ſublime images, and bold deſcriptions. 
Voltaire prefers the firſt to the Odyſſey, the ſecond 
to the Iliad of Homer; but you, I hope, have too 
juſt a taſte of claſſical elegance, and what is truly 
great in nature and in poetry, to be capable of ſuch 


Tux progreſs of genius in Italy, however, Qurinz 
this period, was not confined to poetry; and ſtill leis 
to one ſpecies of it. Petrarch and Boccace had their 
ſucceſſors, as well as Dante. The dramatic talent 
began to diſcloſe itſelt. Theatrical repreſentation was 
revived. Both tragedy and comedy had been at- 
tempted with ſucceſs before the middle of the ſix- 


teenth 
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teenth century : but that muſical drama, which has 
10 been ſo univerſal 1 in Aue. aun re in ex- 


„ 


. 9 sic is one 15 the firſt Nm is eukiivutes, 
and the laſt that is perfected 1 in any country. The 
rude tale of the bard is accompanied with the wild 
notes of his voice and harp, in order to atone for the 
Want of ideas, and to enforce his meaning; but as fa- 
ble becomes more extenſive ard rich, the poet dif- 
dains to court the ear by any thing but the harmony 
of his own numbers: he relies for intereſt on the 
powers of imagination and ſentiment ; and thoſe, 
vithout any foreign aid, produce their effect, upon a 
people civilized, but not corrupted. The dramatic 
writer, in like manner, obtains his end, for a time, 
by the diſpoſition of his plot, the forceof his dialogue, 
and the ftrength and variety of his characters: but as 
mankind become more refined, they become more 
effeminate; and the luxury of harmony is found ne- 
ceſſary to give theatrical repreſentation its proper in- 
' fluence. Then, and not till then; does the muſical 
| ſcience attain perfection; and then poetry begins to 
decline. Every thing is ſung ; ; every thing is com- 
poſed to be warbled through the Ned throat, 
and ſenſe 1 is s ſacrificed to wound 958 


1 SIMILAR nen may 1 to hiſto- 
Ty. The deeds of the hero are the firſt object of hu- 
man curioſity ; yet mankind, in almoſt every coun- 
try, have ceaſed to act with dignity, before their ac- 
tions have been properly recorded. Fruth appears . 
cold and inſipid to a people inclined to wondef; and 
wonder is the predominant paſſion of all uncivilized 
rations. Fiction is called in to gratify it; and fable 
* for * time e as W 8 But when men 
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come to be more employed about political objects, LETTER 
they become more deſirous of being informed than 
amazed: they wiſh to know the real actions of their 
anceſtors, and the cauſes: and the conſequences of 
ſuch actions. The hiſtorian takes advantage of this 
diſpoſition to procure admiſſion to his labours: but 
as it is more difficult to aſcertain facts than to aſſume 
them, and eaſier to aſſign motives of action, and de- 
duce actions ingeniouſly from them, than to trace 
the motives of men in their actions, and give to 
truth ſuch a degree of colouring as will make it in- 
tereſt, without rendering its validity ſuſpected, hiſto- 
ry has every where been later in attaining. perfec- 
tion than the higheſt works of imagination. Italy 
had at laſt her hiſtorians, and excellent ones. Ma- 
chiavel at the ſame time courted the comie mule, 
unfolded the principles of a dark and pernicious po- 
licy, and digeſted the annals of his native country 
with all the diſcernment of Tacitus: while Guicci- 
ardini, a more amiable writer, recorded the tranſac- 
tions of his own times with the elegance and ex- 
actneſs of Thucydides. e 


Pr1Los0PHY was only wanting in the ſixteenth 
century, to bring Italy within the line of compariſon 
with ancient greece, when Greece was in her glory. 
A number of independent and free ſtates vied with 
each other in all the elegant and commercial arts ; in 
riches, and in ſplendour; in manners and in talents ; 
in pompand in power. Proud of her privileges, and 
of her liberal acquiſitions, ſhe looked down with con- 
tempt upon every other country, and branded every 
other people with the name of barbarians. TWO 
great monarchs, like thoſe of Perſia and Macedon, 
were contending who ſhould be her maſter. She 
wanted only the lights of philoſophy to render the 
parallel complete. Bewildered in the mazes of * 
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ſti reaſoning, or loſt in the dreams of -perverted- 


— Platoniſm, her ſages were:dtil} alike ignorant of the: 
"ſyſtem of man and of the univerſe : and before 


they could know either, it was neceſſary that the 
veil of ſuperſtition ſhould be rent; that mankind, 
beholding the puppet to which they had kneeled,. 
and by which they had been overawed, might fear- 


lefsly look through the range of nature, and con- 


template its phy ſical and moral order. 
JJ 1175 : . 115 
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The m 8 ws Jiao analy 
* the PoxrucuzsE. A fort. Intraductiam to" the 
| Hijfury F Pon ru. Vir diſcoveries and Settle 
| ments of. tie Pox TuUGUES® oe: Coaſt of Apri- 
cen, and in INDIA, by the Cape of Goo Hops. 
- The Diſcouery of AMERICA by: the SPANIAR DS, 
. the Settlement f the WESs T IN DIES, and the Cons 
_ queſt of Mgx1co and PERU, together with ſome 
7 . ren the rin rg a OG 7 


P., ROM Wente which ene 6 my ** LETTER 
F Philip, let us turn our eyes-more particularly L. 
towards theſe which aggrandiſe them; which ſup- N 
ply the wants of one people with the ſuperfluities of = 
another, and make all things common to all. Such 4 
are navigation. and commerce. By: theſe, and the AJ 
arts to which they give birth, the Phoenicians and 4 
Carthaginians crowded | with cities their barren 11 
ſheres, and attained the firſt rank among ancient at | 
nations; by theſe, in later times, the Venetians and 4 
Nh Dutch, ſtruggling: from dirt and ſea- weed, crown- 
ed with palaces. their lakes and marſhes, and be- 
came, in different eras, tho moſt opulent and po] - 
erful people in Modern Europe; by theſe, Britain 
now governs the ocean, and gives law to the oppo- 
fite extremities of the globe, at the ſame time that 


ſhe: wafts from pole to 1 nog amen and tho | 
convedlentzes of e 


"Chim urigen bY CN at the e of 
| the fifteenth; century, though much improved ſince 
the age of Charlemagne, was chiefly» confined-to 

Rigs Mediterranean * Baltic ſes; and * r 
fe, te. 
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LETTER little more than what is now called-coafting. Flan- 
— ders was the great theatre of commerce. Thither, 


as I have already had occaſion to obſerve, the Italian 
ſtates conveyed frmo the ports of Egypt, the pre- 
cious commodities of the Eaſt ;' and thitherthe Han- 

_ featicomerchants carried from the ſhores of the Baltic, 
the nava] ſtores and other merchandize of the North. 
To this common mart all European nations reſorted. 
Here they ſold or exchanged the produce of their 
ſeveral countries, and ſupplied ative: with what 
they wanted, without dreaming of ne ports, or 
ſuſpecting that the ſyſtem of commerce could be al- 
tered. Liſbon and Alexandria continued to mark 

the limits of practical navigation; when the en- 
lightened and enterpriſing genius of Don Henry of 
Portugal extended the views of the mafiner, and 
emboldened him to pilot the Atlantic; or great Weſt- 


ern Ocean. But before I ſpeak of that prince, and 


the diſcoveries which he effected, I maſt ſay a fer- 
words of his country, parties L have eee confi= 


ebe «ppendage of nne Free? AS IEP 
Por ru GAL, which winks 7 80 ane th 
huts weſtern coaſt of Spain, had no exiſtence as a 
ſeparate ſtate, till towards the end of the eleventn 
century. About that time Alphonſo VI. king of 
Qaſtile and Leon, having conquered from the Moors 
the northern provinces of the preſent kingdom of 
Portugal, beſtowed them, together with his natural 
daughter, upon Henry of Burgundy, a noble volun- 
teer, who had aſſiſted him in his wars. Henry took 
only the title of count; but his ſon Alphonſo, 
having recovered other provinces from the ede, 
aſſumed the regal dignity in 1139. The * 
Portugal, like thoſe of Spain, long ſpent their | 
in combating the Moors, and had no connexion with 
the reſt of Europe. A detail of thoſe barbarous 
wars would be equally void of inſtruction and amuſe- 
r ; 8 ens ment. 
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ment. I ſhall therefore only obſerve, that the ſuc- LETTER 
© ceſſion continued uninterrupted in the line of Bur 
gundy, till the death of king Ferdinand, in 1383 
when John of Caſtile, who had married the infanla 
of Portugal, claimed the crown, the king having 
left no male iſſue: but the ſtates of Portugal, after 
an interregnum of eighteen months, gave it to 
John, natural brother of their deceaſed ſovereign, 
0 at that time regent of the Kingdom; a 


Ta 8 John, no leſs politic than enterpaifing, Hows 
ed worthy of his new dignity. He was the firſt Eu- 
ropean-prince who formed a reſpectable navy ; ; which 
he employed, with equal ſucceſs, in annoying his 

enemies, and in protecting his ſubjects. He took 

Ceuta from the Moors, and over-awed the ſtates of 
Barbary during his whole reign. He had ſeveral 
ſons, who all ſignalized themſelves by their valour 
and abilities; but more eſpecially the third, Don 
HFlenry, whoſe bold and enlightened genius, aſſiſted 


by the reports of travelers, led him to FOR" dif- 
| coveries in the Wen main, 


Tu HIS able privnge ho Joined the virtue wie a 
a and a patriot to the knowledge of a philoſopher, 
turned to uſe that aſtronomy which the Arabs had 
Preſerved. He hada conſiderable ſhare in the inven- 

> -tion of the aſtrolabe, and firſt perceived the advan- 
tage that might be drawn from the direction of the 
magnet to the North; which, though already known 
in Europe, had not yet been employed with any ſu . 
ceſs in navigation. He eſtabliſhed an obſervatory at 
Sagres, the place of his reſidence, where many per- 
ſons were inſtructed in Aſtronomy, and the art of 
failing: The pilots formed finder his eye ſoon dou- 
bled Cape Non, hitherto ſuppoſed an inſurmountable 
barrier, and advanced as E as Cape ORE and 
in their return diſcovered the and of Madeira. A. D. 141g. 

* Vo L. 2 1 e 
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and at laſt Cape Sierra Lionna, within ei 
4. D. 1463. of the line, Se the death of Don 

the courſe of theſe voyages, the Azores and 

de Verd iflands had been diſcovered, and the i 


THE HISTORY, OF. 


LETTER. Other pilots, yet more bold, were ſent out; Who 
doubled Cape Bajadore, Cape Blanco, Cape Verd., 


ight degrees 
Henry. 


0 | 
wed 


of Madeira had been Ln with N mad | 
Genes vines. 1 9 3 


UnpER the reign . john fl. a prince def all 508 


profound policy and moſt extenſive views, who firſt 
made Liſbon a free port, the Portugueſe prolecuted. | 


their diſcoveries withe 


val ardout and ſucceſs. 


The 


river Zara, on the other fide of the line, conduct | 
A. D. 1484. them to the kingdom of Congo, in the interior part 
of Africa, where they made eaſy conqueſts, and eſta- 


bliſhed an adyantageous commerce. Captain Di 


in 1486, doubled the extreme point af Africa, to 
which he gave the name of the Stormy Cape; but 
the king, who ſaw more fully the e of 
that difcovery, Ktiled | it the Cape of a Hope. 


EMANUEL I. purſued the great projects of his pre- 
A. D. 1497. deceſſors. He ſent out a fleet of four ſhips, under the 
command of Vaſco de Gama, a noble Portugueſe, 


4. D. 1458. 


8 325 and precious manufactures of the Eaſt; Which 5 


in order to complete the paſſage to India by ſea.” bis | 


admiral, who poſſeſſed all tñe knowledge neceſſary 
for ſuch an expedition, after hein . 


peſts, encircling the eaſtern co 
the city of Canem on the coaſt ol of 


affailed * — 
of Africa, 
ranging through unknown ſeas, bil arriv 


By 


r 


0 


\ Caric 1 was at that time a emporium o of Indof- 
Thither the Arabs reſorted for all the rich Þ ro- 


they carried ini ſhips to the ports of the Red Sea, and 
| _ to the Italian merchants at Alexandria. 


This 


"x 


eee as bad ki at — White | 


he 
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he EIT PP Er and <a A pilot, who e 8 

him into the harbour of Calicut, when the trade was 28 

at its height. Here he fortunately met with a na- A. P. 1. 
tive of Barbary, named Monzaida, who underſtood 

the Portugueſe language, and whoſe admiration o 
that people over-balanced. the prejudices of religion 
and country. This admiration determined Monzaida 
to do every thing in his power to ſerve ſtrangers, 
who unboſomed themſelves to him without reſerve. 
He. procured Gama an audience of the Zamorin, or 

emperor, . who received him very. favourably, and 

a treaty of commerce was ſet on foot in the name 
of the king of Portugal. But this negociation, 

when almoſt completed, was broke off by the inſi- 
 nuations of the Arabs; who, jealous of their Iucra- 
tive trade, repreſented ſo ſtrongly the danger of 

ſuch an alliance, and the ene e of the Portu- 
gu ueſe, that the Zamorin took the ungenerous reſo- 

nos tion of putting to death thoſe bold navigators, 


whomhe had lately treated with kindneſs, * . 
friendſhi p he ſeemed to deſire. 


on MED of his Da by the -faithfal Monzui- 

Gama ſent his brother on board the fleet. 

| % Should, you hear, ſaid he, of my death or 

« impriſonment, [ prohibit you, as your command- 

*. er, either to attempt to releaſe me, or to revenge 

| 2 my fate. Set. ſail immediately, and inform the 

12 < king of the ſucceſs of our voyage. I am happy in 
PE, having, performed. his orders, and . 1 
6 "Oy to India for N 116] MR | 


7 te 


. bv, however, 3 were HEN 
puſhed to this extremity. Gama lived to catry the 
news of; | bis own ſucceſs. : The Zamorig permitted 
him to join his fleet; ae e ee | 
hve MVP i $95 » n. 
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Nornixd can expreſs the joy of the Portugueſe 
on the return of Gama to Liſpbon. They ſaw them- 
ſelves, at once, in poſſeſſion of the richeſt com- 
merce in the World; and no leſs zealous than avari- 


cious, they flattered themſelves with the proſpect of 


See their religion e with their er | 


42 pope fene encouraged this hope): Glad 


of an occaſion of aſſerting his univerſal ſovereignty, 


| he granted to the Portugueſe all the countries. which 


A. D. 1500. 


they ſhould diſcover in the Eaſt, on condition that 
they ſhould. there plant the catholic faith. The 
whole nation was ſeized with the enthuſiaſmi of con- 
verſion and of conqueſt. They preſented them- 
ſelves in crowds to man the new deen deſtined for 
India; and thirteen ſhips failed, as ſoon as the ſea- 
ſon would permit, from the Tagus ae 1 5 
the command of Alvarez de Cabrak. 937 eic 


. 


34 


' Tars LI TER his: els 3 chit ho — | 


in order to avoid the calms on the coaſt of Africa, 
and the ſtorms which had been met with in doub- 
ling the Cape, difcovered the rich country now 


called Brazil, io which he gave the name of the Land 


of the Holy Crofs. He took poſſeſſion of it in the 


name of the king lis maſter, and proceeded on his 
voyage. When he arrived on the coaſt! of Mala- 
bar, the Zamorin made him an offer of friendſhip, 


and invited him to Calicut, where he had an audience 
of that Indian prince, and was permitted to open 


a magazine of commerce. But this good under- 


ſtanding was of ſhort duration. The Arabs again 


found means to poiſon the mind of the Zamorin: 
the admiral did not behave with the greateſt diſ- 


cretion: mutual jealouſies took place, mutual fears, 
and mutual injuries. At laſt the inhabitants of Ca- 
licut roſe, murdered fifty Portugueſe, and burnt their 


magazine. This act of hoſtility did not eſcape un- 


; puniſhed. 


x 
4 


2 
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the Arabian veſſels in the port, beat down N 
ba of the city, and left 1 it in flames 


From this ſecond rupture with the main, the | 
mealures of the Portugueſe in India were entirely 
changed. The peaceful ſyſtem of Gama was laid 


aſide: the maxims of mutual advantage gave place 
to thoſe of violence, of force, and of 

commerce was eſtabliſhed by the ſword. Cabral 
after leaving Calicut, entered into a negociation 


with the kings of Cochin, Cananor, Onor, Culan, 


and other Indian princes, who were tributaries of 
the Zamorin, and deſirous of independeney. This 
love of freedom procured the Portugueſe the ſove- 


reignty of Malabar, and the trade of India. Cabral 


promiſed thoſe deluded princes ſupport, and carried 


their ambaſſadors to the court of Liſbon, where ſuch - 
political ſteps were taken as rendered ſucceſs infalli- 


ble. A force was ſent out ſufficient to combat the 
Zamorin: but no prince could obtain the protection 


of Portugal, without firſt acknowledging himſelf 


its vaſſal, permitting a fortreſs to be erected in its 


capital, and ſelling his commodities to its ſubjects at 


their own price. No ſtrange merchant might load 


a cargo, till the Portugueſe were ſerved ; nor any 


mariner navigate thoſe ſeas, but with their paſſports. 


They were the terror and admiration of the Eaft z 


the wonder and envy of the Weſt. All European 


metchants ſoon reſorted: to Liſbon for Indian com- 
modities; becauſe they could there pu chaſe them 
much cheaper than at Venice: and happily for Por- 


tugal, the Venetians were then ning unde Ne 


ö enen of the league ok Cambray. 


In ane 0 ſecure * a perpetual theſe inva- 


nbi var ws wy inet Ne in India was 


Siven 


ear; and 


* 


11 5 | 
puniſhed. ' Cabral, in revenge of ſuch a breach of LATTER 
faith, and ſuch undermining perfidy, deſtroyed all 


1:16; THE HIS TORX OP. 
LETTER given to Alphonſo Albuquerque, a perſon of ſingu- 


Aar ſagacity and penetration, and equally diſtinguiſn- 
ed by his military and political talents. This great 
man was no ſooner inveſted with the government, 
than he began to form the moſt extenſive projects:; 
many of which he executed with a facility that is al- 
together incredible. The Arabs — oc India, 
and their aflociates, he had long been ſenſible, = 
the only power in the Eaſt which the Portugueſe had 

do fear. Theſe people had ſecretly, entered into a 
league with the Zamorin, the Sultan of Egypt, and 
the Venetians, who were gainers by their commerce, 
and whaſe intereſt it was to deſtroy the trade of 

Portugal. The furniſhers of the caravans, and 
navigators of the Red Sea, were the natural e- 
nemies of the circumnavigators of the Cape, Al- 
buquerque ſaw it early, while a private commander; 
he had therefore done every thing in his power to 

ruin their ſettlements on the coaſt of Arabia: and 
their united nayal force had received a ſignal over - 
throw. in the Indian Ocean. e pr 
views: he projected nothing leis than the gonqueſt 
of Ormus in the Perſian gulph, and of Aden at 
the mouth of the Red Sea; where Portugueſe fqua- 
| drons ſtationed, might command the trade of Per- 
ſu and of A ö l ne 


c ee eee ent go ft brit 
Tux immadiate execution of . theſe projects would 
at once have proved fatal to the commerce of the 
Afabs and their allies; but Albuquerque, upon more 
-mature;confideration, perceived the neceſſity of eſta- 
; ing the Portuguele more fully on the coaſt.of Ma- 


WW 


Which had long been a thorn in the fide ofthis coun- 
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Gol, which riſes in the form of an amphitheatre, 
bs ſituated towards the middle of the coaſt of Mala. 


bar, in an iſland detached from the continent 1 


two branches of a river, which throws itſelf into 
the ſea at ſome diſtance from the city, after having 
formed beneath ĩ its walls one of the fineſt harbours in 


the univerſe. It properly belonged to the king of 


Decan; but a Moor, named Idalcan, to whom the 
government of it had been entruſted, had rendered 
- himſelf its ſovereign. ” W ile this uſurper was occu- 


pied on the continent; Albuquerque appeared before a A. D. 16705 


the city, and carried it by aſſault'. It was after- 
wards recovered, but ſoon retaken; and Goa became 
we capital ot the Portugueſe empire in Indis,” | 


' 4:9} is 


” 


'ALBUQUER wy E, whoſe ambition was bound, 
5 attempted” next to eſtabliſn the Portugueſe on the 
coaſt of Coromandel. With chis view he made an 
attack upon Malacca, ſituated near the traits of Sin- 4. 
 capout; one of the richeſt cities in India, and the beſt 
adapted for commerce. It was the centre of the 
trade between Japan, China, the Spice iſlands, and 
the other Indian ports. When Albuquerque ap- 
peared before Malacca, he found it in a poſture of 
. —.— and a new obſtacle conſpired to retard his 
- progreſs. His friend Araujo was there a priſoner, 
5 dthreatened with death the momentthe city ſhould 
12 befieged Dellberating how / to act, while the 


f — of friendſhip and ambition, perhaps of _ 


duty, ſtruggled in his breaſt, he received the fol- 
lowing biltet from Hraujo: “ Think only of the 
4 glory and advanta e of Portugal; If I cannot 
1 bean inſtrutnent o deo, let mie not re- 
eee tardd it“ The bine was e ſtorm after an 
obſtinate defence, and ſeveral changes of fortune. 
Phe Portugueſe found in it arifimmenſe booty, both 
in treaſure and precious commodities; Albuquerque, 
*whoſe heart was ſuperior to the charms of gold, 1 
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Taz e eee thePortugueſe was now — 
by the Zamorin, Idalcan, and all the moſt formida- 
ble Indian princes, ho offered to permit fortreſſes to 
be built, and factories to be eſtabliſhed in any part of 
their dominions. Albuquerque did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of theſe offers; and judging that the ſeaſon was 
now arrived for givingthe final blow to the Mahome- 
tan commerce in the Eaſt, he embarked in hisoriginal 
projects, the cane of Aden and of ores. 5 
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Ix his attempt upon Aden, which was the kay of 
Egypt, Albuquerque miſcarried; but he committed 
ſo many ravages on the coaſts of the Red Sea, and in 
4. D. 1513, the ſtraits of Babelmandel, as entirely ruined the 
commerce of the Egyptians. He was more ſucceſeful 
in his expedition againſt Ormus, at that time the moſt 
opulent and ſplendid city in the Eaſt. It. appears to 
have been ſcarcely inferior to any thing that is related. 
of ancient Tyre, either in wealth or in ſumptuouſ- 
neſs, in trade or in pleaſure; and like Tyre it was 
ſeated ina barren iſle. Like Tyre it ſeeemed only to 
have been disjoined from the land, that ĩt might be- 
come queen of the ocean. It was the greateſt mart in 
the univerſe. But its voluptuous inhabitams were lit- 
lle able to withſtand the impetuous and hardy valour 
4. b. 1516. of the Portugueſe. . Albuquerque ſoon made himſelf = 
; maſter of the place, and had the honourof feceiving | 
there an embaſſy from the king . Deaf” pop. 


| Tan: dation 1 Onnus, which was the laſt e en- 
terprize of this truly great man, together with the 
poſieſſion of Coa and Malacca, gave perfect ſecurity 
io the Portugueſe commerce in India. His ſucceſſors 
afterwards extended it to China and Japan: but it was 
never more reſpectable than under Albuquerque. 
Yet this founder of his EP) s greatneſs died in 


diſgrace, „ 
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diſgrace; and of a broken heart, if ever any man may 7 


be laid to have done ſo. That dauntleſs ſpirit which — 


had encountered ſo many enemies, and overcome ſo 
man dangers, could not ſupport the frown of his 
prince. Emanuel, become jealous of his glory, 
had hſtened to the inſinuations of his enemies, ap- 
pointed another governor in his place, and promot- 
ed thoſe whom he had ſent home as criminals. 
When Albuquerque received this intelligence, he 
tg hed and ſaid, Can theſe things be ſo?—l in- 
c tied the hatred of men by my love for thelking, 
and am diſgraced by him through his prepoſſeſſion 
* for other men: to the grave, unhappy old man! 
to to the grave !—thy Nee ee heme 1 
40 eee and for thee*,? P25 


— the N my 1500 Phils, were 
thus employed in making acquiſitions in the Eaſt, and 
appropriating to themſelves the moſt lucrative com- 
merce in the known world, the Spaniards had diſ- 
covered a new continent towards the Weſt: they 
had called into exiſtence, as it were, another world; 
opened new ſources of trade, expanded new. thea- 
tres of - dominion, and diſplayed ns; arg am- f 
gere- of anden and af blood. 4828 

erb 216: 548 
Cusn — N 2 Genselh 3 
e reſided at Liſbon, and who had devoted himſelf 


it the ſtudy of aſtronomy, firſt conceived the idea of 


this new continent. The notion of the Antipodes, 
conſidered by reaſon as a chimera, and by religion 
as impiety, appeared to him an inconteſtable fact. 
But if Columbus had not added the ſtout heart of a 
hero to the enlightened mind and perſevering ſpirit 
of a philoſopher, the world müght yet have been ig- 
norant of his diſcoveries. The Genoeſe, his coun- 
trymen, whom he propoſed to put in poſſeſſion of 
another hemiſphere, treated him as a viſionary. He 
nnen his project, the — that human ge- 
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LETTER nius ever formed, to the courts of England _ Por- 


tugal without ſacoels. At laſt he laid it before the 


4. D. 1465. court of Spain; where he long ſuffered all that neg» 


lect and contempt, which unſupported merit ſo of- 
ten meets from men in office, who are 00 5285 wy __- 
e n flo not underſtand. x 


1 Fan DINAND: Jong Iſabella ri een . in 
_= conqueſt of Granada. The Spaniſh trealury was 
exhauſted. But no ſooner were the Moors ſubdued, 
than the ambitious mind of Iſabella ſeemed to ſym. 
Pathiſe with the bold ſpirit of Columbus. She of- 

fered to pledge her jewels, in order to furniſh hir 
with a fleet. Three ſmall veſſels were fitted out by 


other means: and Columbus ſet ſail from the port 


of Palos in Andaluſia,” on the third of Auguſt, 
1492, in queſt of the Weſtern world, with the ti- 
tle of admiral, and vm the . and _ 


which he ſhould diſcover”. und ings] 


41 1 ii 
"Tu eee genius ar een eee, 
experience almoſt: equa] difficulty in carrying their 
deſigns into execution, when they depend on the aſ- 
ſiſtance of others. Columbus poſſeſſed both; he ex- 
erted both: and the concurrence of other heads and 
other hearts were neceſſary to give ſuoceſs to either: 
he had indolence and cowardice to: encounter, as 
well as ignorance and prejudice, He had formerly 
been laughed at as a viſionary; he was now' pitied 
as a deſperado. The Portugueſe navigators; in their 
firſt diſcoveries, had always: ſome reference to the 
coaſt; cape had pointed them to cape; but Columbus 
with no land: mark but the heavens; nor any guide 
but the compaſs, boldly launched into the ocean, 
without knowing what ſhore ſhould-'receive' him; 
or where he o find reſt for the ſole of his foot. 
His.crew-murmutred-z [they;mutinied:-they pr 


ed to commit him to thoſe waves with W he 0 
ee (parted, andqcturn-to Spain .. 


1 Tus 


* 
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Tuis was a ſevere trial to the courage of Colum- LETTER 
bus - and Columbus only perhaps could have ſup-- 
ported it. The enthuſiaſm of genius added ſtrength A. D. «498. 


to his natural fortitude. Cool-and unconcerned him- 
ſelf about every thing but his great object, he had 


recourſe to the ſofteſt i, He encouraged 
ecei 


his men by fair promiſes; ived his officers 
by falſe reckonings: but all theſe means proving at 


laſt ineffectual, he demanded three days indul- 


at the end of which, if he did not diſcover 


land, he promiſed to abandon his project. His re- 


queſt was granted; and on the morning of the ſe 
cond day; to his inexpreſſible joy, he got 
one of the Lucayo iflands, to which he gave the 
name of San Salvador. He took poſſeſſion of it 
in the name of their Catholic ae and pr pro- 
a eee e Feste! E > Es 


ESD 


"Apr ER leaving tes cite Columbus fell 90 
with ſeveral more 1e mal iſlands; to one of which he 


gave the name of Iſabella, in hondur of his patro- 


neſs, and to another that of Ferdinand, in 8 
ment to the Gatholic king. Theſe he rightly judg 
40 belong to that weſtern: continent which he — 
and which he conjectured muſt reach to the Portu- 
eſe ſettlements in India; lience'the name of Weſt 
dies. At length he arrived at the iſland of Cuba, 
where he entered into ſome correſpondence with 
he natives, and er- he with the women, from 
hom he learned, that th gold ornaments which 
they wore; came from Bohio, a large iſland to the 
ſoulh · eaſt. Thither Columbus ſteered: what heart 
does not pant after gold! He ſoon reached Bohio, 
or Hayti, as it was called by the natives, to which 
he gave the name of Eſpanola," changed by ug into 
 Hiſpaniola. Here: Columbus built a fort; and plant. 
cd a little colony ; after which having taken a gener 
mul ſurvey of the iſland, and ſettled a friendly inter- 


dun * the natives, * ſet out on his return to 
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inn. Spain, carrying along with him a ſufficient quan- 

— tity of gold to evince the importance of his diſco- 

D. 149% veries, and ſome of thoſe new * to comp: 
the aſtoniſhment of Europe. 


1 Davie natives of Sach 8 of all the 
iſlands which Columbus had viſited, were an eaſy, 
indolent, harmleſs race. They were of a copper 
colour. The men and the girls went entirely naked: 
the women had a mat of cotton wrapped about their 
loins. They had no hair on any part of the body but 
the head; which diſtinction alſo is common to the 

natives of the American continent. They conſi- 

dered the Spaniards as di vinities, and the diſcharge 

of the artillery as their thunder: they fell on their 

faces at the ſound. The women, however, ſeem 

very early to have had leſs awful apprehenſion of 

their new gueſts : for they no ſooner ſaw them, than 

they offered their fayours, and courted their embra- 

ces as men. , Some wieked wit may indeed fay; 

IT that women from the beginning have been fond of 

15 | ſuperior beings ; and if we credit ancient ſtory, they 

often have had good reaſon for ſuch fondneſs. But be 

that as it may, it is certain that the women of Hiſ- 

paniola were fonder of the Spaniards than of their 

huſbands. Their huſbands were not jealous of 

them: and in the arms of thoſe wantons the com- 

panions of Columbus are ſaid to have caught that 

| fatal malady which has ſtrewed with new thorns the 

Paths of love; and which, if human happineſs is to 

| » be computed by the balance of pain and pleaſure, 
will be found to be more than a counterpoiſe to all 

. we gold of Mexico, and all the diamonds of Brazil. 


Eu r not let this nicht be brought: asa FAY | 
| againſt the great navigator. He could not know, 
that the new hemiſphere contained new maladies; 
be e not nen that he en N into 


12 . 
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Europe a diſtemper which would poifon the ſprings 


- 4 


of life; which would propagate diſeaſe from gene 


ration to generation; emaſculate the vigour of na- 
tions, and arias pri a thouſand ways the miſeries of 
mankind !—And happily for him, his enemies were 


ignorant of it at his return. Columbus was received 4 P. 1453. 


with univerſal acciamations of joy. Thoſe who had 
ridiculed his project, were the readieſt to pay court 
to him. He was ordered into the preſence of Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, and deſired to ſit covered like a 
grandee of Spain. Rohal favour beamed upon him 
with unremitting brightneſs, and the churck loaded 

him with its benedictions. Superſtition lent its ſanc- 
tion to thoſe diſcoveries which had been made in its 
defiance. Pope Alexander VI. iſſued a bull con- 
firming to the crown of Spain all the lands diſcovered, 
or to be diſcovered, weſt of the Canaries. A fleet of 
ſeventeen. ſail was fitted out in a few months; and 
Columbus, veſted with yet more extenſive powers, 
and furniſhed with every thing neceſſary for diſcove- 
ry, for colonization, or for. conqueſt, again com- 
mitted himſelf to the waves in queſt of a Weſtern 


.  Gxzar things were expected from this ſecond 
voyage; and many new iflands were diſcovered :: 
yet it ended in general diſappointment, misfortune, - 
and diſguſt. When Columbus arrived at Hiſpäni- 
ola, with a multitude of miſſionaries, ſoldiers, and 


ſeitlers, he found the fortreſgentirely ruined; and the 


2 all maſſacred. They had drawn upon them- 
ſelves this untimely fate by their arrogance,” licenti- 


ouſneſs, and tyranny. Theſe particulars he learn- 


ed from the natives, accompanied with ſuch 
eircumſtances, as left him no room to difbelieve 
them. He therefore entered once more into a 
friendly correſpondence with thoſe artleſs 24 
eſtabliſhed anew: colony, and built the town of Iſ- 
abella. His next care was to diſcover the mines; 
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proted the labourers. But neither the wiſdom nor, 
5 ity of this great man were ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve order among his followers, or teach them fel- 
low-feeling. They routed anew, by their barbari- 


kes, the gentle ſpirit of the natives: they quatrelled | 


among themſel ves; they clamoured againſt their 


leader. Mortified by ſo man pF -untoward circutn- 
ſtances, Columbus committed the government of 
the iſland to his brother Bartholomew, and return- 


4. D. 1496. ed to Spain with ſome ſamples of gold duſt and | 


gold: ore, after having a ſecond time om 47g: in 
vain to diſcovers: Weſtern continent. 2 N 


Adee oe W Columbus eh hard- 
ſhips, and was on the point of ſinking under the 
mutineers, before he received any Alan from the 
court of Spain; and though the great Chriſtopher 
was able to clear himſelf from all tlie rk of 
his enemies, ſome years elapſed before he could ob- 
tain a third appointment for the proſecution of his 
favourite ſcheme. At laſt a ſmall fleet was granted 
him, and he diſcovered the continent of America, 
near the mouth'of the river Oroonoko, on the firſt 
of Auguſt 1498. He carried off fix of the 1 the hag | 
and returned to Hiſpaniola, convinced that he had 
now reached the great l of bis ambition. 


0 © Do T white Colurabile was F the e 
in this iſland; another unjuſtly took from him the 
honour of the diſcovery of the Weſtern continent. 
The merchants of Seville having obtained permiſ- 


A. P. 1499+ ſion to attempt diſcoverits, as private adyenturers, 


ſent out four ſhips under the command of Alonzo 
de Ojeda, aſſiſted by Americus Veſpucius, a Flo» 
rentine navigator. This fleet touched on that con- 
tinent already diſcovered by Columbus; and 1 59 = 
ricus, who was a man of much addreſs, by 

Uſhing the firſt ri „ an ove 


/ 
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artful. means, gave his name to the New World, n 
ing adice to the, illuſtrious Genogle, | — — "= 


Tut H 18, bowever, was but a ſmall misfortune, i in 
no of what Columbus was doomed to ſuf- 
fer. His enemies having prevailed at court, a new 
governor Was ſent to Hiſpaniola. He and his bro- 
ther were put in irons, and ſent home in that con- 
dition. The Spaniſh miniſtry were aſhamed of the 
ſeverity of their creature: Columbus was ſet at li- 
berty, and a fgurth command granted him for tha A. D. 780. 
proſecution of further diſcoveries.; But this ex 
dition did not prove more fortunate than the for- 
mer: for although Columbus touched at ſeveral 

parts of the American continent, where he ex- 
fie e trinkets 70 gold and pearls to a conſidera- 

e amount, he failed in his attempt to eſtabliſni a 
colony on 75 river Yebra, in the provinee of Vera- 
Suse and loſt every thing in his courſe home. He 

Was ſhipwrecked on the iſland. of Jamaica; his fol- 

wers mutinied; and after being alternately in 
danger of periſhing by hunger or by violence, he 
arrived in Spain to experience a more ſevere fate 

than either. Queen liabella was dead at his return. 
With her. all his hopes of future favour: periſhed. 
The court received him coldly. His ſervices. were 
299 great for humility : his, proud heart diſdained to 
ſue, and his aſpiring ſpirit could not ſubmit to ne- 
lect. He retired to Valadolid, where he was ſuf- 
tered: to fall a martyr to the ingratitude of that mo- 
arch, to whom he had given the Weſt. Indies, and 
8 whom he had opened a paſſage into a richer _ 
and more extenſive e as. ever We 
** the Roman arms {1 4} 


Trans | is e Ih genius. Sas ſeems | 
: 10 be eſſentially connected with humanity. Don 
enry, < and Columbus, proſecuted their 
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e * advantage: they ſought to benefit, not to 
— deſtroy their ſpecies: After the death of Columbus, 


the maxims of Spain, like thoſe of Portugal, became 
entirely bloody. Religion. avarice, and violence, 
walked hand in hand. The croſs was held up as 
an object of worſhip to thoſe who had never heard 
of the name of Jeſus; and millions were delibe- 
rately butchered,” for not embracing tenets which 
they could not underſtand; not delivering treaſures 


| Which they did not poſſeſs, or not ſuffering oppreſ- 
ſions which man was never born to bear, and ord 
1 lh inturs men Tits „ 


#4. 4.1 of i 
„Tun Nader 5 ket theſe new maxims with 
the leaſt violence to humanity, and moſt advantage 
tohis country, was Fernando Cortez, the conqueror 
of Mexico: Before the diſcovery of that rich and 


Powerful empire, the Spaniſh colonies of Hiſpa- 


niola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, were in a 
flouriſhing condition: frequent expeditions had 
been made to the continem; and ſettlements had 
been eſtabliſhed in Caſtello del Oro, and the Iſthmus 
of Darien, At laft a deſcent was made in the-gulph 


A. D. 1518, of Mexico, and information received of the opu- 


and grandeur of the emperor Montezuma and 
his capital. Velaſquez, governor of Cuba, to whom, 


_ "that intelligence was communicated, immediately 


reſolved upon the conqueſt of Mexico, and com- 
- mitted to Cortez, an officer ' hitherto more diſtin- 
guiſhed by his merit than his rank, the execution of 
the enterpriſe; and this gallant ſoldier, accompliſh- 
ed what appears too bold even for fiction, the over- 
throw of an empire that could fend millions into the 


5 ws, field, with ſo {mall a force as five hundred men 
A. 


de ted ie unknowncqun- 


. "ry, muſt have been accoltipatiied with many favour- 


able circumſtances, independent of the ability of the 
* * * of the troops, and even the ſupe- 
nority 
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| at of weapons, Some of theſe we know., When * 
Cortez landed with his little army on the coaſt of 
Mexico, he met with a Spaniſh captive, .who under- A. D. 1519. 
ſtood the dialect of the country, and whoſe ranſom 
he obtained. He alſo formed an intimacy with a fair 
American, who ſoon learned the Caſtilian language, 
and became both his miſtreſs and his counſellor. Her 
attachment communicated itſelf to all the Mexican 
women,. who were generally neglected by their huſ- 
bands for the moſt abominable of all debaucheries; 
that which perverts the animal inſtinct, confounds 
the diſtinction of ſex, and defeats the leading pur- 
poſe of nature. While the men oppoſed their naked 
breaſts to the Spaniards, fell by their valour, or fled 
from their fury, the women every where flew to 
their embrace, rioted in their arms, and rendered 
them all the ſervices in their power. What e 
be Gone or undone. by woman! N 
' n 
To theſe fortunate occurrences may be added the 
ar of the ambaſſadors of Montezuma, who en- 
deavoured by preſents to engage the invaders to re- 
imbark. The delay which this negociation pro- 
| duced, was of infinite ſervice to Cortez. An army 
inſtead of an embaſſy, on his firſt landing, might 
have ruined him: He replied by.his female interpret- 
er, who beſt underſtood the Mexican tongue, that 
he was only an ambaſſador himſelf, and as ſuch, 
could not depart without an audience of the emperor. 
This anſwer put the ambaſſadors of Montezuma to a 
ſtand. They reported it to the emperor. He was 
alarmed at the requeſt. They redoubled their pre- 
ſents: they employed perſuaſions, but to no purpoſe. 
Cortez was inflexible. At laſt they had recourſe to 
threats, according to their inſtructions, and talked 
loudly of the forces and the treaſures of their coun- 
try. Theſe,” ſaid Cortez, turning to his compani- 
. te thele are Tue we ſeek; great perilsand reat 
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LET TER riches.” Stronger motives could not have been of- 
Ph th fered to needy adventurers, burning with the ſpirit of 
A. P. 1619. chivalry. Their leader faw conqueſt in their looks; 
and having now received the neceflary informations, 
and prepared himſelf againſt all hazards, he boldly 
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marched towards the ſeat of the empire 


Tur Spaniſh general, however, though to little 
Aifdent of his own ſtrength, prudently negociated 
with ſuch princes and ſtates as he found to be enemies 
to the Mexicans. Among theſe the moſt powerful 


Was the republic of Tlaſcala. Cortez propoſed an 


alliance to the ſenate. It divided upon the ſubject; 


but at laſt came to a reſolution, not only to deny 


theſe repu 


Humble them. They ſaw t 


aſſiſtance to the Spaniards, but oppoſe them. This 


reſolution had almoſt proved fatal to Cortez and his 
enterpnſe. The Tlaſcalans were a brave people, 
and brought a formidable army into the field; but 
by the help of fire- arms, artillery, and cayalry, to 
bc above all things tremendous, the 
Spaniafds after repeated muse were enabled to 
eir miſtake; entered 

into a treaty with Cortez; and were 10 * 


i able in his future operations. 


+ £38. 3 
Tur 1 now FRY hight yiterrapri- 


on to the gates of Mexico. Montezuma was all ir- 


— 


Was ſo intimidate 


reſolution and terror. That mighty emperor, whoſe 
treaſures were immenſe, and whoſe ſway was abſo- 
lute ; Who was lord over thirty princes, each of 
whom could bring a numetous army into the field, 
Foy the defeat of the Tlaſcalans, 
that he mn why reſolution to ſtrike a blow | in defence 


bobs 
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attack the Spaniſh colony, newly ſettled at Vera „ na 
Cruz, and yet in a feeble condition. Cortez receiv- .= 
ed intelligence of this breach of faith, and took one A. PD. 1520. 
of the boldeſt reſolutions recorded in hiftory.' He 
immediately proceeded to the imperial palace, ac- 
companied by five of his principal officers, and ar- 
reſted Montezuma as his priſoner ; carried him off 
to the Spaniſh quarters; made him deliver to pu- 
niſhment the officer who had acted by his orders, and 
publicly acknowledge himſelf, in the ſeat of his 
Power, the vaſſal of the king of Spain 


I! the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes Cortez was informed 
that a new general, ſent by the governor of Cuba, 
was arrived with a ſuperior force to ſupplant him in 
the command, and reap the fruits of his victories. 
He marched againſt his rival; he defeated him; he 
took him priſoner ; and the vanquiſhed army, gain- 
ed by his magnammity and confidence, ranged 
themſelves under the ſtandard of Cortez. Thus re- 
inforced by an occurrence which threatened the ex- 
tinction of his hopes, he returned with rapidity to 
Mexico, where he found full occaſion for this ac- 8 
, ceſſion of ſtrength, CET lp . 

ThE Mexicans were all in arms, and had ſurround- 

dd the party, which Cortez had left to guard the em- 

peror. This inſurrection was occaſioned by the ava- 


rice and intemperate zeal of the Spaniards; who, on 1 
a ſolemn feſtival in honour of the Gods of the coun- w 1 
try, had maſſacred two thouſand of the Mexican no- 1 


bles, under pretence of a ſecret conſpiracy, and ſtript 
them of their precious ornaments. The ſpirit of the 
people was rouſed: they were incenſed at the con- 
finement of their prince, they were filled with holy 
indignation at the inſult offered to their Gods, and 
they longed to revenge the fate of their nobility. 
Cortez found it difficult to reſiſt their fury. They 
r 5 ; K 2 ; per- 
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Cn © pris him, however, to Join his getachment 


a2 ins i * 


covered,” ſaid 18 0 that you I not 1 rr 
and though the death of « every Spaniard, ſhould « TN | 
' 5:8 a thouland lives, we are determined to com- 
«plete your, deftrudtion, After ſo great a Naughter, | 


„ there will flill remain a ſufficient number to Ce- 
wy lebrate the victory,” 1e 


r nen 419 % 
In conſequence. of this eh the MWekicans 

attacked the Spaniſh quarters with incredible bravery. 

They were ſeveral times repulſed, and as often re- 

turned to the charge with un iminiſtied ardour. The. 

devoted themſelves chearfully to death; boldly ad- 
vanced in the face of the artillery ; threw themſelves 

in crowds upon the muſquetry, and fearleſsly rap- 

pled the mouths of the guns in attempting to aſcend 

the fortifications. Montezuma judged this a favour- 

able opportunity for obtaining his fieedom and the 

departure of the Spaniards. On thoſe conditions he 
conſented to employ his good offices with his people. 

He ſhewed himſelf on the ramparis clad in his roy- 

al robes, and endeavoured to engage the Vers 
4. © toretire. They at firſt ſeemed overawed by the pre- 
ſence of their ſovereign, and ready to obey his. com- 
mands ; but ſuddenly recollecting the puſillanimity 
of his behavi tour, their love was changed into hate, 
their veneration into contempt, and a ſtone launched 


; by-an indignant arm, at once FI ived e | 


of the empire and his life“ 3 


„ 


Tat 8 accident x ave 198 concern to ie, 
and was a real misfortune to the Spaniards. The 
: ſucceſſor of Montezuma was a fierce and warlike 
prince, and reſolutely determined to ſupport the in- 
ET; 22 his e Cortez, after feveral 
mY ineffectual 


* 4 
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3 ineffectual ſtruggles, found himſelf under the necef- W 
ſity of quitting the city. The Mexicans harraſſed wy 

Him in his retreat ; they took from him all his bag- 4 P. 1520. 


gage and treaſure; and they engaged him in the 
field, before he had time to recruit his forces, with 
nl ghd of two hundred thouſand men. The en- 
ſigns of vanous nations waved in the air, and tho 
imperial ſtandard of maſſy gold was diſplayed. Now 
was the time for heroiſm; and ſtronger proofs of it 
were never exhibited than in the valley of Otumba. 
Death or victory!“ was the charge, and the reſo- 
lution of every Spaniard.” The Mexicans were ſoon 
broken, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued ; but freſh 
crowds ſtill ruthing in ſupplied the place of the flain, 
aud the Spaniards muſt have ſunk under the fatigue 
of continual fighting, had not Cortez, by a happy 
pPreſence of mind, put an end to the diſpute, and 
rendered the victory deciſive. He ruſhed at the head 
of his cavalry, towards the imperial ſtandard, clo{- 
ed withthe Mexican general who guarded it, and at 
one ſtroke of his lance tumbled him out of his litter. 
The ſtandard was ſeized, and the conſequence prov- 
ed as Cortez expected; the enemy threw down their 
arms, and fled with precipitation ànd terror? . 


Tuts victory; and the aſſiſtanee of the Tlaſca- 
lans, encouraged Cortez to undertake the ſiege of 
Mexico; and another fortunate circumſtance enabled 
him to complete his conqueſt. The emperor Gua: 
timozin was taken priſoner in attempting to make 
his eſcape. The city ſurrendered ; and the whole 4. D. 1548, 


empire ſubmitted to the Spaniards, 


Tus capital of Mexico is repreſented as one of 
the moſt- ſtriking monuments of humati grandeur. 
Its ſpacious ſquares, its ſumptuous palaces, its mag- . 
nificent temples, are pompouſly ſet off by the Spa- 
niſn hiſtorians ; but we muſt not give entire * 5 
e | tho 


— 


* 
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8 thoſe ſplendid deſeriptions. The mechanical arts 
= . could not be carried to great perfection in a country 


where the uſe of Iron was unknown; nor could the 
ſciences or liberal arts be cultivated with ſuoceſs a- 


mong a people ignorant of leiters. The hiero- 


glyphics, which they are ſaid to have made uſe 
of for communicating their ideas, could but im- 
perfectly anſwer that purpoſe, in compatiſon of 


general ſymbols; and without a facile method of 


recording paſt tranſactions, and preſerving our own 


thoughts and thoſe of others, ſociety can never 


make any conſiderable progreſs. The religion of 
the Mexicans is another proof of their barbarity z 
for although we frequently find: abſurd ceremonies 
prevail among poliſhed nations, we ſeldom or never 


meet with thoſe which are cruel. - Civilized man has 
_ _ feeling for man. Human blood was} 
ſpilt upon the altars of the Mexican gods 
mous ſuperſtition and / exceſſive. deſpotiſm alwa 
go hand in hand. When the mind is enſlaved, it is 
_ ealy to enſlave the body. Montezuma was the moſt 


abſolute ſovereign upon — 55 wy ny 


fafely 
1 id 


moſt abject fla aves. 


4 * 8 / x 
3 . 


FuE n of 1 was followed by that of 


Ti rem, 2 country abounding yet more in the precious 
matals. Peru had long been governed by à race of 
emperors, under the name of Incas, 'who were ſup- 


poſed to be the deſcendants of the Sun. The name 


of the Spaniſh conqueror was Pizarro, and that of the 
4. D. 1832. Inca upon the throne at his arrival, Atahualpa. 


Alarmed at the ravages of the Spaniards, this prince. 
agreed to an inferview'with their: general, in order 


to ſettle the conditions of a peace. Tho 8 
| ſolicited the conference, he had no thoug 


but of 
war. The Inca it is ſaid was not more ſincere in his 


profeſſions. © He came to the place of meeting car- 


| ied 50 a throne of ns and attended by — 
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ef ten theuſand men: twenty thouſand more LevTen 
are reported to have-waited his ſignal. All the Pe. 
uvians wers richly. dreſſed, and their arms glittered A. P. 1835. 


with gold and precious ſtones. The avarice of the 
Spanlards was inflamed, Pizarro diſpoſed his fol- 
-lowers, who did not exceed two hundred, in tlie 
molt ad vantageous order, while Vincenti Valverde, 
a Dominican friar, advanced towards Atahualpa, 
vith a crucifix in one hand and a breviary in the 
other. He addreſſed to the Inca, by the help of an 


interpreter, a long diſcourſe, unfolding the princi- 
8 Len the Chiiſtan faith, and preſſing him 7" « Of | 


that religion, and ſubmit himſelf to the king of 


Spain, to hom the pope had given Peru, Atahual- 


pa, Who had liſtened with a good deal of patience, re- 
| plane, thus to his pious admoniſher ; ** How extrava- 
** gant is it in the pope; to give away ſo liberally that 
| « vhich doth not belong io him He is inferior, you 


on, io God the Father, to God the Son, and to 


God the Holy Ghoſt : theſe are all your gods, and 
+ the gods only can diſpeſe of kingdoms, - I ſhould 
WY. «ate to bea friend to the king of Spain, who has fuf- 


* ficiently diſplayed his power by ſending armies to 


| m4 i fuck diftant countties.; but I will not be his vaſſal. 
oe tribute to no mortal prince: Lknow-no ſuperi- 
«, or upon earth. The religion of my anceſtors I ve- 
166 erate; and to renounce it would be equally abſurd 
4 and. i impious; until you have convinced me it is 
'© falſe, and that yours, which you would have me 


embrace, is trus. You adore a god, who died upon : 


8 eee ede bo never Ae | 
« Van BANCE Pocaied 3 1 to- 
8 3 5 the Spaniards ;—* vengeance, my friends ! 
4 pb ogg wok cw who eee the religion of of the 
1 **:crols**; . 
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by og | Tus word of command was given ; the artillery 


b played; the muſquetry fired; the cavalry ſpread con- 
A. D. 1532. fuſion and terror; while Pizarro advanced at the 
; head of. a choſen band, and ſeized the perſon of the 
Inca. The ſlaughter was dreadful,” and the pillage 
| immenſe. The blow was final: Peru ceaſed to be an 
empire. The deſcendants of the Sun, who united in 
their perſon, both the regal and pontifical dignity, 
ſunk pat a {ct of banditti that knew not their birth. 
After draining Atahualpa of his treaſure, under pre- 
tence of a ranſom for his liberty, Pizarro condemn- 


: * 1933 ed him to be burnt alive, as an obſtinate idolater. 


But by the mediation of father Valverde, bleſſed in- 

t:terceſſor! the Inca's ſentence was changed into 
ſtirangling, on Suiten un he b r che: ober 

- Cri faith?! 8 | 


Tun » conqueſt of Mas and peru put the a 
niards at once in poſſeſſion: of more ſpecie than all 
the other nations of Europe. Yet Spain, from that 
era, has continued to decay. It has declined in po- 

pulation, induſtry, and vigour. The vices attend- 
ant upon riches have corrupted all ranks of men, and 
ener vated the national ſpirit,” From being the fitſt 
kingdom in Europe, it is become one of the leaſt 
conſiderable. Portugal has experienced a like fate, 

. ſince the diſcovery of the paſſage to India by the Gap. 
of. Good Nee and the ſettlement of . 


Tuzsz reſlections natorally lead us 10 crea 

Hy < How far the diſcoveries of the Partuguefe and Spa- 

4 niards have been advantageous, to Europe, or be- 

* neficial tu mankind.“ The ſubject is complicated 
and will beſt be illuſtrated by the ſequel of events, 

and the reflections ſuggeſted by ſuch a train of pat- 
ticulars. - Meanwhile! ſhall obſerve, that writers in 
den are * in e to thoſe diſcoveries our 

”"_ 


8 
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— preſent improvements in commerce and civilization. LETTER 

Commerce and civilization were faſt advancing in 

Europe, before the beginning of the ſixteenth 8 

- tury ; and this quarter of 15 globe would have 

been nearly in the ſituation in Which we now find 

8 — Hyithoughs fuck diſcoveries had never been made. 

Weſtiouldnot indeed have had-ſo much ſpecie, but 

uwe ſniquld have leſs occaſion for it : the price of la- 

bour would have been cheaper, and would have 

borne the ſame proportion to the price of proviſions, 

which would have anſwered the purpoſe of a larger 
quantity of oirculating money. Our reſources in 

war would have béen fewer; bur our real ſtrength 

might perhaps hade been greater, as we ſhould not 

have ere, eee W at Dorer ö 

xxivernzties of the Habe d N 


A uwe de owned; that the Raste be 
Ae e of Good Hope „in the firſt" inſtance; har 
been o ſingular” rer d to the general commerce of 
Europe. Our trade with India was formerly con- 
ducted by means of the Arabs, who conſequentiy 
had a ſhare ini ag ed it is now entirely Catried 
on by Europeans European ſhips and Kuropean 
ſailors tranſport mne commnodities of the Eaſt into 
our harbours! But in balance of this advantage, 
the new pa — Fo by being open 10 every nation, /has 
- increaſed the tàſte for Inqian commodities; and wet- 
ted the avarice of man. It hag made the nations of 
Europe maſſacre one another in the Sbüth of Aſta, 
and rob and murder the induftrlous inhabitants, 
withaut feeling or remorſe, While it has hurt thie 
European manufacturer, bà. furniſhing a foreign 
commodity at a lower price than he Cat afford to fetl, 
It hasencouraged a loſing trade, for ſuch in general 
that with lndia muſt be accounted; a trade which 

continues to drain Europe of its bullion and ſpecie, 

the commodities of the Eaſt being "_ purchaſed 
with gold and ſilver. 1 

. HE 


— — 8 * 
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Tay müss aß Mans and Peru are neceſſary to 
ſupply that drain. In this view, the diſcovery of 
America muſt be accounted a good, or at leaſt the 

liation of an evil. Beſides, the colonies, eſta- 

liſhed in America and the Weſt Indies, depend 
chiefly upon Europe for their manufactures, and fur+ 
Niſh an honeſt and comfortable maintenance to mil- 
' hong of our people, who muſt-otherwiſe have want- 
ed bread, or have lived in the loweſt ſtate of wretch- 
ednefs. In this view, America is favourable both to 


. uy and population. Theſe; are ſolid advan- 


: and the ſuperabundance of the precious me- 
P54 alone could make Spain and Portugal overlook 


them. They are poor amid their treaſures; while 
other nations profiting by their indolence, grow 


wealthy by ſupplying their wants. The labour of 
a people is the only deſirable ſource of their riches, 
arid the only gertain road to their felicity ; ; though 


mankind in general are ſo ignorant as to 2 eng 


| our they ſhould be: happier, without: toil. 


+ Benton hininertaſd the labour oft Bebe ind 


Y voitfequdatly: its happineſs, collectively conſidered; 
but the violent means by which the European colo- 
nies were eſtabliſhed in that country, and the outra- 


which continue to be exerciſed againſt the in- 
Jured natives as often as they attempt to reinſtate 
themſelves in their original rigtus, together wih 
the brutal ſlavery: to which r race of men are 
demned, in order to een the lands ſo un- 


: | Juſtly ſeized and held, are circumſtances over which 
bumanity muſt ever mourn, and which the heart 


of every 1 * of his ſpecies will tell him no com- 


| mercial, _ 41 15 pe can NR of vindi- 
. 


i W n my Dior Philip;'n return tothe 1 
bt — _ Pon whoa | 
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when all the great powers on the European conti- LETTER 


nent, made a trial of their ſtrength in Italy; when LL 


religion united with ambition to give new energy 
to the ſword ; when creeds, no leſs than kingdoms, 
became the object of war, and fire and faggot 
were employed zo enfores human belief. 


*7 
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(LETTER 


un of CHARLES V. till tie Peace, of Cam- 
' BRAY, including the Ie 1 the NT 
GERMANY, | 


THOUGH Maximilian could not e upon 
the German electors to chuſe his grandſon of 


Spain king of the Romans, he had diſpoſed their 


minds in favour of that prince; and other circum- 
ſtances, on the death of the emperor, conſpired; to 
the wit Pi of Charles. The imperia] crown had 
fo long continued in the Auſtrian line, that it began 


to be conſidered as hereditary ! in that family. ; and 


Germany, torn by religious diſputes, ſtood in need 
of a powerful eryperor, not only to preſerye its 
own internal tranquillity, but alſo to protect it 
againſt the victorious arms. of the Turks, who under 


Selim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. This 


Kerce and rapid conqueror had alread 15 the 
Mamalukes, and made himſelf maſter of Egypt 
and Syria. The power of Charles appear necel- 


fary to oppoſe that of Selim. The exten hve do- 
minions of the houſe of Auſtria, which gave him 
an intereſt in the prefervation of Germany; the rich 


ſovereignty of the Netherlands and N 


ts; the entire poſſeſſion of the great and Warlik e_ 


kingdom of Spain, together with that of 1 1 


and Sicily, all ginited to hold him up to the firſt 


dignity among Chriſtian princes; and the New 
World ſeemed only to be called into ęxiſtence that 
ks treaſures might enable him to defend Chriſten- 
dom againſt the infidels. Such was the W of . 

| his partizans. 


"FRANCIS 
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Francis 1. however no ſooner received intelli- 

| grace of the death of Maximilian, than he declared 
umſelf a candidate for the empire; and with no 
leſs confidence of ſucceſs than Charles. He truſted 
to his ſuperior years and experience ; his great re- 
putation in arms, acquired by the victory at Ma- 
rignan and the conqueſt of Milan; and it was far- 


ther urged in his favour, that the impetuoſity of the: 


French cavalry, added to. the firmneſs of the Ger- 
man infantry, would prove irreſiftible, and not 
only be ſufficient, under a warlike emperor, to ſet 
limits to the ambition of Selim, but to break entirely 
the Ottoman power, and prevent it from ever be- 
coming dangerous again to Germany. 


Born claims were plauſible. The dominions of 


139 — 
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Francis were leſs extenſive, but more united than 
thoſe of Charles. His ſubjects were numerous, ac- 


tive, brave, lovers of glory, and lovers of their 


king. Theſe were ſtrong. arguments in favour of 
his power, ſo neceſlary at this juncture, but he had 
no natural intereſt in the Germanic body ; and the 


electors, hearing ſo much of military force on each 


ſide, became more alarmed for their own privileges 


than the common ſafety. They determined to re- . 


je& both candidates, and offered the imperial crown 


to Frederic ſurnamed the Wiſe, duke of Saxony. 
But he, undazzled by the ſplendour of an object 
courted with ſo much eagerneſs by two mighty mo- * 


narchs, rejected it with a magnanimity no leſs ſin- 
J T i. 


AIs times of tranquillity,” faid Frederic, we 


« wiſh for an emperor who has d power to in- 
«« vade our liberties ; times of danger demand one, 


„Who is able to ſecure our ſafety. The Turkiſh 
. armies, led by a warlike and victorious monarch, - 
dare now aſſembling : they are ready to pour in 


* upon Germany with a violence unknown in 


ee former 


11 n ks Toer or 
LETTER © former ages. "New conj unctures call for new 


„ expedients. The imperial ſceptre muſt be com- 


% mitted to ſome hand more powerful than mine, 
or that of any other German prince. We poſ- 
©. ſeſs neither dominions, nor revenues, nor autho- 


_ * rity, which enable us to encounter ſuch a for- 


„ midable enemy. Recourſe muſt be had, in this 
** exigency, to one of the rival monarchs. Each 
of them can bring into the field forces ſufficient 


„ for our defence. But as the king of Spain is of 


* German extraction, as he is a member and 
«prince of the empire by the territories which de- 
« ſcend to him from his grand-father, and as his 
« dominions ſtretch along that frontier which lies 
% moſt expoſed to the enemy, his. claim, in. my 
< opinion, is preferable to that of a ſtranger to our 
© language, to our blood, and to our country. 


4. D. 1529. Charles was elected in conſequence of this ſpeech. 


Tux two candidates had hitherto conducted their 


rivalſhip with emulation, but without enmity. They 
had even mingled their competition with many ex- 
Preſſions of friendſhip and regard. Francis in par- 
ticular declared with his uſual vivacity, that fin eu- 
ther Charles and he were fairly and openly ſuitors to 
the ſame miſtreſs: The moſt aſſiduous and for- 


i tunate,” added he, will win her; and the 
other muſt reſt contented *.” But though a ge- 
nerous and high minded prince, while animated 


by the hope of ſucceſs, might be capable of form- 
ing ſuch a philoſophic reſolution, it ſoon appeared 
that he had promiſed a moderation too refined for 


. bumanity, and which he was little able to practiſe. 
The preference was no ſooner given to his rival, 
than Francis diſcovered all the paſſions natural to 
_ diſappointed ambition. He could not ſuppreſs his 


chagrin and indignation, at being baulked in his 
favourite purſuit, and rejected in the face of all Eu- - 
rope, for a youth yet unknown to fame. The ſpi- 


rit 
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Tit of Charles reſented ſuch contempt : and from this LEFLFR 
jealouſy, as much as from oppoſition of intereſts. 
aroſe that emulation between thoſe two great mo- A-D. 546. 
narchs, which involved them in almoſt perpetual 
hoſtilities, and kept their whole age in movement, 


Wuey princes or private perſons are reſolved to 
quarrel, it is eaſy to find a cauſe of diſcord. Charles 
and Francis had many interfering claims in Italy; 
and the latter thought himſelf bound in honour to 
reſtore the king of Navarre to his dominions, un- 
juſtly ſeized by the crown of Spain. They imme- 
diately began to negociate ; and as Henry VIII. of 
England was the third prince of the age in power 
and in dignity, his friendſhip was eagerly courted by 
each of the rivals. He was the natural guardian of 
the liberties of Eyrope. Senſible of the conſequence 
Which his ſituation gave him, and proud of his pre- 
eminence, Henry knew it to be his intereſt to keep 

the balance even between the contending powers, 
and to reſtrain both, by not joining entirely with 

either; but he was ſeldom able to reduce his ideas 
to practice: he was governed by caprice more than 
by principle; and the paſſions of the man were ever 
an over-match for the maxims of the king. Vanity 
andreſentment were the great ſprings of all his un- 
dertakings; and his neighbours, by touching theſe, 
found an eaſy way to draw him into their meaſures, 
and force him upon many raſh and inconſiderate 


* 


enterpriſes. 


ALL the impolitic ſteps in Henry's government, 
muſt not, however, be imputed to the prince; many 
of them were occaſioned by the ambition and ava- 
rice of his prime miniſter and favourite, cardinal 
Wolſey. This man, who by his talents and accom- 
2 had riſen from one of the loweſt condi- 
fiorsin be, to the higheſt employmeats, both in 
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LETTER church and ſtate, enjoyed a greater degree of power 
aud dignity, than any Engliſh ſubject ever poſſeſſed, 
A!D. 1520. and governed the haughty, preſumptuous, and un- 
| tractable ſpirit of Henry. with abſolute authority. 
Equally rapacious and profuſe, he was inſatiable in 
deſiring wealth; vain and oftentatious, he was gree- 
dy of adulatien ; of boundleſs ambition, he aſpired 
after new honours with an eagerneſs unabated by his 
former ſucceſſes : to theſe paſſions he himſelf ſacri- 
| ficed every conſideration, divine and human; and 
at ee le to obtain his favour, or that of his 
maſter, found it neceſſary alſo to ſacrifice liberally 


_ Fraxcts was equally well acquainted with the 
character of Henry and of his miniſter. He had ſuc- 
ceſsfully flattered Wolſey's pride, by honouring him 
with particular marks of his confidence, and beſtow- 
ing upon him the appellations of Father, Tutor, and 
Governor; and he had obtained the reſtitution of 
Tournay; by adding a penſion to theſe reſpectful 
titles. He now ſolicited an interview with the king 
of England near Calais; in hopes of being able, by 
familiar converſation, to attach him to his friendſhip 
and intereſt, while he gratified the cardinal's vanity, 
by affording him an opportunity of diſplay ing his 
magnificence in the preſence of two courts, and of 

diſcovering to the two nations his influence over 


* . 


their monarchs. x 


Poll ric though young, Charles dreaded the ef- 
feQs of this projected interview between two gal- 
lant princes, whoſe hearts were no leſs ſuſceptible of 

' friendſhip, than their manners were of inſpuing it. 
Finding it impoſſible, however, to prevent a viſit, in 
which the vanity of all parties was ſo much concern- 
ed, he endeavoured to defeat its purpoſe, and to 

pre- occupy the favour of the Engliſh monarch, and 
of his miniſter, by an act of complaiſance ſtill more 
EY og ; flattering 
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flattering and more uncommon. Relying wholly LeTTER: 


upon Henry's generofity for his ſafety, he landed at ea 
Dover, in his way from Spain to the Low Coun- A. D. 1520. 


tries. The king of England, who was on his way 


to France, charmed with ſuch an inſtance of confi- 


dence, haſtened to receive his royal gueſt; and 
Charles, during his ſhort ſtay, had the addrels not 
only to give Henry favourable impreſſions of his 
character and intentions, but to detach Wolſey en- 
tirely from the intereſt of Francis. The tiara had 
attracted the eye of that ambitious prelate ; and as 
the emperor knew that the papacy was the ſole 
point of elevation, beyond his preſent greatneſs, at 
which he could aſpire, he made him an offer of his 
men on the firſt VACancy *. 


Tur day of Charles's acti! Mie wor: 


over to Calais with his whole court, in order to meet 


Francis. Their interview was in an open plain be- 
tween Guiſnes and Ardres; where the two kings and 
their attendants diſplayed their magnificence with 
ſuch emulation and profuſe expence, as procured it 


the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Here 
Henry erected a ſpacious houſe of wood and canvas 
framed in London, on which, under the figure o 
an Engliſh archer, was thefollowing motto: He 
prevails whom I favour ;” alluding to his own po- 


litical ſituation, as holding in his hands the balance 


of power among the potentates of Europe. | Feats 
of chivalry, however, parties of gallantry, and ſuch 


exerciſes as were in that age reckoned manly or 


elegant, rather thau ſerious buſineſs, occupied the 


two courts during the time that they continued to- 


gether, which was eighteen days :—and here I can- 


not help noticing a circumſtance which ſtrong- 


ly marks the manners of thoſe times, and their 
contraſt - to ours, if not their comparative ruſ- 
 ticity. After the French and Engliſh wreſtlers had 


exerciſed their ſtrength and agility, which, in the 
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LETTER phraſe of. the hiſtorian, afforded excellent paſtime, 


*” 


LL the kings of France and England, ſays Fleuranges, 
A. D. 1870. retired, to a tent, where they drank together, and 


the king of England ſeizing the king of France by 
the collar, ſaid, My brother, I muſt wreſtle with. 


you!“ and attempted once or twice to trip up hs 


heels ; but the king of France, who was an excellent 
wreſtler, twiſted him round, and threw him on the 
ground with great violence. Henry wanted to re- 
new the ſtruggle, but was prevented “. 


' ArTER taking leave of this ſcene of dimpation, 


the king of England paid a viſit to the emperor and 


Margaret of Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them 
to go along with him to Calais; where the artful 
and politic Charles completed the impreſſion which 
he had begun to make on Henry and his favourite, 
and effaced all the friendſhip to which the frank 


and generous nature of Francis had given birth. He 


renewed his aſſurances of aſſiſting Wolſey in obtain- 
ing the papacy. ; and he put him in preſent poſſeſ- 
ſion of the revenues belonging to the ſees of Badajox 
and Palencia in Spain. He. flattered Henry's pride, 
by convincing him of his on importance, and of 
me juſtneſs of the motto which he had choſen; of- 
fering to ſubmit to his ſole arbitration, any diffe- 
rence that might ariſe between him and Francis *. 


Turs important point being ſecured, Charles re- 


paired to Aix-la- Chapelle, where he was ſolemnly, 


inveſted withthe crown and ſceptte of Charlemagne, 
in preſence of a more ſplendid and numerous aſſem- 
bly than had appeared on any former inauguratien. 


About the ſame time Solyman the Magnificent, one 


of the moſt accompliſhed, enterpriſing, and victo- 
rious of the Turkiſh: princes, and a conſtant and 
formidable rival to the emperor, aſcended the Ot- 


. 


toman throne, 
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his opinions, under the hour og the Elector 
of Saxony, to whom the vicariat of that part of 
Germany which is governed by the Saxon laws was 
committed, during the interregnum which preced- 
ed the election of Charles V. and his opinions were 
ſuffered to take root in different places, and to grow 
up to ſome degree of ſtrength and firmneſs. But 
Leo X, though little {killed in ſuch controverſies, 
came at laſt to be alarmed at Luther's progreſs, and 
convinced that all hopes of reclaiming him by for- 
bearance . were in vain. A bull of excommunica- 
tion was iſſued againſt him: his books were ordered 
to be burnt; and he himſelf was delivered over to 
Satan, as an 1 obſtinate heretic, if he did not, vithin 
ſixty 1 publicly recant his errors. | 
Thi [ 8 ſentence did not E or intimidate 
Luther. After renewing his appeal to a general 
. council, he publiſhed remarks upon the bull of ex- 
communication, and boldly declared the pope to be 
the Man of Sin, or Antichriſt, whoſe appearance 
is foretold in the Revelations of St. John ; declaim- 
ed againſt his tyranny and uſurpations with greater 
violence than ever; 3 exhorted all Chriſtian princes 
to ſhake off ſuch. an ignominious yoke ; and boaſted | 
of his own happineſs in being marked out as the 
object of eccletiaſtical indignation, becauſe he ven- 
tured to * the n N ne Nor did he 


confine 
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LETTER confine his contempt of the papal power to words 


alone : he aſſembled all the profeſſors and ſtudents 


— D 1526. of the univerſity of Wittemberg, and with great 


' pomp, and before a vaſt multitude of ſpectators, 


caſt the volumes of the canon law, together with 
the bull of excommunication, into the flames ;— 


and his example was imitated in ſeveral other ci- 


ties of Germany * 4 


5 | Sven was the n 5 which uber had . 

and ſuch the ſtate of his party, when Charles arrived 

in Germany. No ſecular prince had yet embraced 
the reformer's opinions ; no change in the eſtabliſh- 


ed forms of worſhip had been introduced, nor any 


A. D. 1525 


cc me 


encroachments made upon the poſſeſſions or Juriſdic- 
tion of the clergy : a deep impreſſion, however, 
was made upon the minds of the people; their re- 
verence for ancient inftitutioris and doctrines was 
ſhaken; and the materials were already ſcattered 
which produced the combuſtion that ſoon ſpread all 
over Europe. Charles ſaw the flames gathering; 
and, as he found it neceſſary to ſecure the friendſhip 
of Leo, he called Luther to ap 3 before the diet at 
Worms. Luther did not hefitate a moment about 
yielding obedience, but accompanied the herald 
who brought the emperor's letter and ſafe· conduct. 
„ am lawfully called to appear in that city,” re- 
plied he to ſome of his friends, who were anxious 
about his ſafety ; © and thither Iwill go in the name 
of the Lord, though as many devils as there are 
<« tiles' on the houſes were there combined againſt 


en 


Hay vanity 10 0 the love of N Pls which 
no human heait is free, been the (ole principles by 
which Luther was influenced, his receptionat Worms 
was ſuch as he might have reckoned a full reward 
for all his labours. Great crowds aſſembled to be- 
behold him whenever he walked abroad; and his 

apartments 
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apartments were daily filled with princes and per- ee 
ſonages of the higheſt rank, who treated him with CL 4, 
all the reſpect that is due to ſuperior merit, but which A. D. 1821. 
is more particularly commanded by thoſe: who 
poſſeſs the power of directing the underſtanding and 
the ſentiments of others, Rank or birth can re- 
cei ve no homage ſo flattering ; for they can receive 
none ſo ſincere, or which has ſo immediate a refe- 
rence to thoſe qualities, which men call their own. 
Luther was not, however, intoxicated ; he behav- 
ed before the diet with, equal decency and firmneſs. 
He readily acknowledged an excels of vehemence 
and acrimony in his contioverſial writings; but he 
refuſed to retract his opinions, till conyinced of their 


4 
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A. D. 1521, 


THE HISTORY OP 


Tx Spaniards, diſſatisfied with the departure of 
their ſovereign, whoſe election to the empire they 
foreſaw would interfere with the adminiſtration of 
his own kingdom, and incenſed at the avarice of 


the Flemings, to whom the direction of public af- 


fairs had been committed fince the death of cardinal 


Rimenes, ſeveral gralidees, in order to ſhake off 


this oppreſſion, entered into an aſſociation, to which 
they gave the name of the Sancta Iuncta, and the 
fword was appealed to, as the means of redreſs. 
This ſeemed to Francis a favourable juncture for 
reinſtating the family of John d' Albret in the king; 


dom of Navarre, Charles was at a diſtance from 


tur reproach ; and 


that part of his dominions, and the troops. uſually 
ſtationed there had been called away to quell the 
commotions in Spain. A French army under An- 
drem de Foix, ſpeedily conquered Navarre but 
that jus, N inexperienced nobleman, . dazzled 
with fuccels, and puſhed on by military ardour 
ventured to enter Caſtile, The Spaniards, though 
divided among themſelves,” united againſt a forei 
enemy, routed his forces, took him priſqner, and 
recovered Navarre in a ſhorter time than he had 
Pein ſubduing fg ne ds 
© HogrTitriT1Es, thus begun in one quarter, be- 
tween the rival monarchs, ſoon © ſpread to another. 
The king of France encouraged the duke of Bouil- 
lon to make war againft the emperor, and invade 
Luxembourg. Charles, ater Hong the' duke, 
attempted to enter France, but | was kepeſſed and 
worſted before Mezieres, by the famous "chevalier 
Bayard, Giftinginlhed along Hs cojemporaries by 
the appellatiom of Th Knight. without fear, and wit. 
ut reh bach; and who united the talents of a great 
general to the punQilious honour and romantic gal- 
Entry of the heroes of chivalry. Francis broke into 


the Low Counties, where, by an excels of caution, 
aa ed ans 


MODERN EUROPE. 14 


an error not natural to him, he loſt an opportunity eK 
of cutting off the whole imperial army; and what ww 
was of ſtill more conſequence, he diſguſted the con- &. O. 1541. 
ſable Bourbon, by giving the command of the van 
c 0 7 6h 


Duni theſe operations in the field, an unſuc- 
cefsful congreſs was held at Calais under the media- 
tion of Henry VIII. It ferved only to exaſperate the 
parties which it was intended to reconcile. A league 
was ſoon after concluded by the intrigues of Wol- 
ſey, between the pope, Henry, and Charles, againſt 
France. Leo had already entered into a ſeparate 
league with the emperor, and the French were faſt 

% 1 8 


Tux inſolence and exactions of Mareſhal de Lau- 
trec, governor of Milan, had totally alienated the 
_ affeQRions of the Milaneſe from France. They tre- 
ſolved to expel the troops of that nation, and put 
themſelves under the government of Francis Sforza, 
brother to Maximilian their late duke. In this reſo · 
lution they were encouraged. by the pope, who ex- 
communicated Lautrec, and took into his pay @ con- 
ſiderable body of Swifs. Phe papal army com- 
manded by Proſper Colonna, an experienced ge- 
'neral, was joined by ſupplies from” Germany and 
Naples, while Lautrec, neglected by his court, and 
- deſerted by the Swifs in its pay, was unable to 
make head againſt the enemy. The city of Milan 
Was betrayed by the inhabitants to the confederates ; 
Parma and Placentia were united to the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate; and of their conqueſts in Lombardy, only the 
town of Cremona, the caſtle of Milan, and a few 
 inconſiderable forts remained in the hands of the 
W js AA N by l oy 5 l 


5 Lxo X. received the account of this rapid ſucceſs 
with ſuch tranſports of joy, asare ſaid to have brought 
on a fever, which occaſioned his death. The * 
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a THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER. the confederacy was broken, and its operations ſuſ- 
pended by this accident. The Swiſs were recalled ; 
A. D. 1821. ſome other mercenaries diſbanded for want of pay; 
and only the Spaniards, and a few Germans in the 
emperor's ſervice, remained. to defend the duchy of 

Milan. But Lautrec, who with the remnant of his 

army had taken ſhelter in the Venetian territories, 
deſtitute both of men and money, was unable to im- 
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Rill remained ſubject to Francis, and 'made it eaſy LETT! ER 
io execute any ſcheme for the recovery of Milan, wass 
ſoon after taken by Colonna : the authority of the A. D. i523. 


emperor. and his faction was every where eſtabliſhed 
in Italy. The citadel of Cremona was the ſole fortreſs 
which remained in the hands of the French. 


Tax affliction of Francis for ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
misfortunes, was augmented by the unexpected arri- 
val of an Engliſh herald, who in the name of his ſo- 
vereign declared war againſt France. The courage 
of this excellent prince, however, did not forſake 
him; though his treaſury was exhauſted by expen- 
ſive pleaſures, no leſs than by hoſtile enterprizes, he 
aſſembled a conſiderable army, and put his kingdom 
in a poſture of defence for reſiſting this new enemy, 
without abandoning any of the ſchemes which he 
was forming againſt the emperor. | He: was ſurpriſ- 


ed, but not alarmed at ſuch a denunciation. 


MRANWHILE Charles, willing to draw as much 
advantage as poſſible from ſo powerful an ally, paid 


a ſecond viſit to the court of England in his way to 


Spain, where his preſence was become neceflary. 
His ſucceſs exceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations. 
He not only gained the entire friendſhip of Henry 
who publicly ratified the treaty of Bruges, but diſ- 
armed the reſentment of Wolſey, by aſſuring him 
of the papacy on Adrian's death; an event ſeem- 


ingly not diſtant, by reaſon of his age and infirmi- 


ties. In conſequence of theſe negociations an En- 
gliſh army invaded France, under the command of 
the earl of Surrey; who at the end of the campaign, 
was obliged to retire, with his forces greatly reduc- 
ed, without being able io make himſelf maſter of 
one place within the French frontier. Charles was 
more fortunate in Spain: he ſoon quelled the tu- 


mults which had there ariſen in his abſence. 
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T HEK HISTORTW OF 
Wu rx the Chriſtian princes were thus waſting 


i. 9 each other's ſtrength, Solyman the Magnificent en- 
4. P. 1522, tered Hungary, and made himſelf maſter of Bel- 


grade, reckoned the chief Barrier of that kingdom 
againſt the Turkiſh power. Encouraged by this 
ſucceſs, he turned his victorious arms againſt theifland 
of Rhodes, at that time the ſeat of the knights « of _ 
St. John of Jeruſalem ; and though every prince in 
wang e acknowledged Rhodes to be the great 
—— bad! Chriſtendom in the Eaſt, ſo violent was 

their animoſity againſt each other, that they ſuffer- 

ed Solyman without diſturbance to carry on his ope- 


_ rations againſt that city and iſland. - Liſſe Adam, the 


grand maſter, made a gallant defence; but after in- 
credible efforts of courage, patience, and military 
gonduct, during a ſſege of fix months, he was oblig 

ed to ſutrendet the place, being obtained an ho- 
nourable captain from the ſultan, who admired 


al Fra reſpected His heroic qualities Charles a mN 
n 


rancis were equally aſhamed of having occaſioi 
ſuch a loſs to Chriſtendom by their conteſts; and 
the emperor, by way of reparation, gra ranted to the 
knights of St. ohn the ſmall iſland of Malta, where 
th fixed their reſidence, and continued long to re- 
tain Tos antient ſpirit, 1 7 _ diminiſhed 1 in 
owes and {plangour, Fa: 2900 


\ AvDnran Vi. though the creature eof the enipevve, 
ant devoted to his Mts endeavoured to aſſume 


_ the impartiality,” which became the common father 


of "Chriſtendom, and laboured to reconcile the con- 


_ teriding)privices, that they might unite in a league 


a lt Solytnan, whoſe conqueſt of Rhodes render- 
ag hin more formidable than ever to Europe. The 
Halian ſtates Were no leſs deſirous of peace than the 
Pope: and ſo much regard was paid by the hoſtile 
be to the exhortations of His holineſs, and to a 
al which he Hlued, requiring all Chriſtian princes 

. to 
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to conſent to atruze for three years, that the imperial, SIS 111 
the French, and the Engliſh ambaſſadors at Rome,. 
were empowered to treat of that matter ; but while AD. 9 6 
they wa ed their time in fruitlets negociations, their 
maſters were continuing their preparations for war; 
2 nd other negociations loon took. place, The con- 


deracy againft * came more formidable 
than ever. e 


Tux Venetians, who had hitherto adhere to the 
French intereſt, formed engagements with the em; A. D. 1523 

peror for ſecuring Francis Storza in the p cſhon of © 
the duchy of Milan; and the ope, rom 4 perr 
| ſuaſion that the ambition of . the French ihe 0 
was . the only obſtacle to peace, acceded io the 
fame alliance. The Florentines, the dukes f Fer; 
rara and Mantua, and all the Italian powers, fol- 
. owed this example. Francis was left without a Ain 
| ge ally, io refiſt the efforts of a multitude of ene- 
ies, whoſe armies ever where threatened, .and 
Whole territories encompal ed his dominions. The 
emperor in perſon menaced France with an invaſion 
on the ſide of Guienne ; tlie forces of England and 
the e hovered over Picatdy, and a nur 


merous of e was eee to ek 
Burgundy wal 


a4 STTESRE REST EL. 


Tux FRED of ſo dag and A coch 1 . 
ries, it was thought would haye obliged Francis to 
keep wholly on the defenſive, or at leaſt. have prey 
vented him from entertaining any thoughts of 
marching into Italy. But it was the peculiar characr 
ter of this prince, too apt to become negligent up- 
on ordinary occaſions, to rouſe at the a Nh of 
danger, and not only to encounter it a ſpirit and 
-intrepidity, but to provide againſt it with.diligence 
andindu iy. Before His enemies were able to ſtrike 


a blow, Francis had aſſembled a, great army, with 
which he . to diſconceft all the 1 nal 


hemes, 
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154 THE HIS TORY: OF 
LETTER ſchemes, by marching, it in perſon into [taly : and 


this bold meaſure, the more formidable hecauſe un- 
TB expected, could ſcarcely have failed of the deſired ef: 
| fect, had it been immediately carried into execution.” 


But the diſcovery of a domeſtic conſpiracy, which 
threatened the deſtruction of his kingdom, obliged 


| og 4 


Francis to ſtop ſhort at Lyons. 


CnaARLEs duke of Bourbon, lord high conſtable 

dk France, wasaprinceof themot ſhining merit: 

bis great talents equally fitted him for the council or 

he field, while his eminent ſervices to the crown en- 

titled him to its firſt favour. _ But unhappily Louiſa 

ducheſs of Angouleme, the king's mother, had con- 

tracted à violent averſion againft the houſe of Bour- 

bon, and had taught her ſon, over whom ſhe had ac- 

quired an abſolute aſcendant, to view all the conſta- 

Ble's actions with a jealous eye. After repeated af- 

fronts he retired from court, and began to liſten to 

theadvances of the emperor's miniſters. Meantime 

the ducheſs of Bourbon died; and as the conſtable 

was no leſs amiable than accompliſhed, the ducheſs 

of 'Angouleme, ftill ſuſceptible of the tender paſſions, 

formed the ſcheme of marrying him, But Bourbon, 
Who might have expected every thing to which an 

| ambitious mind can aſpire, from the doating fod- 
nels of a woman ho governed her ſon and the king- 
dom, incapable of imitating Louiſa in her ſudden 
tratifition" from hate to love, or of meanly counter- 
feiting a paſſion for one who had ſo long purſued him 
with unprovoked malice, rejected the match with 
diſdain, and turned the propoſal into ridicule. At 
onde deſpiſed and inſulted by the man whom love 
_ only'could have made her ceaſe to perſecute, Louiſa 

Was filled with all the rage of diſappointed woman; 
ſhe reſolved to ruin, ſince ſhe could not marry. Bour- 
bon. Fot this purpoſe ſhe commenced an iniquitous 
ſuit againſt hirn; and ne of chancel- 
lor Du Prat, the cotiftable was ſtript of his whole 

5 | family 
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family eſtate. Driven to difoair. by ſo many inju- LETTER 
ries, he had recourſe to meaſures which deſpair alone . 
could have dictated to him. He entered into a ſe- A. D. 1523 
cret correſpondence with the emperor and the king 


of England: and he propoſed as ſoon as Francis 
ſhould have croſſed the Alps, to raiſe an inſurrection 
among his numerous vaſlals, and introduce TORE 
enemies into the heart of France | 


HAPPILV Francis got intimation of this Gre 


cy before he left the kingdom: but not being ſuffi- 


ciently convinced of the conſtable” 8 guilt, he ſuffer- 


ed ſo dangerous a foe to eſcape; and Bourbon, en- 
tering into the emperor's ſervice, employed all the 
force of his enterpriſing genius, and his great talents 
for war, to the prejudice of his prince and his native 
country. He took a ſevere revenge for all his We 


Ix 3 of te diſcovery * this plot, and 


the eſcape of the powerful conſpirator, Francis re- 


linquiſhed his intention of leading his army in per- 
ſon into Italy. He was ignorant how far the infec- 


tion had ſpread among his ſubjects, and afraid that 
his abſence might encourage them to make ſome de- 


ſperate attempt in favour of a man fo much beloved. 


He did not however abandon his deſign on the 


Milaneſe, but ſent forward an army of thirty thou- 
ſand men; under the command of admiral Bonnivet. 


Colonna, who was entruſted with the defence of that 
duchy, was in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a force; 
and the city of Milan, on which the whole territory 
depends muſt have fallen into the hands of the 


French, had not Bonnivet, who poſſeſſed. none of 
the talents of a general, waſted his time in frivolous 
enterprizes, till the inhabitants recovered from their 
conſternation. The imperial army was, reinforced. 


| Colonna died, and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the enn but the chief diree- 


. 40 + + - e * 


its 
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1 LETTER tion of military operations was committed to Bour- 
— bon and the marquis de Peſcara, the greateſt gene- 
A. D. 1524. rals of their age. Bonniyet, deſtitute of troops to 
oppoſe this new army, and till more of the talents 
which could render him a. match for its leaders, af- 
| ter various movements and encounters, was reduced 
| to the neceſſity of attempting a retreat into France. 
| He was followed by the imperial generals, and rout- 
| ed at Biagraſſa. Pa: 5 
| Hzxs fell the chevalier Bayard, - whoſe contempt 
| | of the arts of courts prevented him from ever riſing 
„ to the chief command, but who was always called in 
|  timies of real danger, to the poſts of difficulty and 
þ importance: Bongivet being wounded, the con- 
\ duct of the'rear was committed to Bayard. He put 
| himilelf at the head of the men at arms, and animat- 
'F nnn grample, tofulliin the 
| | whole ſhock of the imperial army, he gained time 
_ for the reſt of his countrymen to make good their 
; retreat. But in that ſervice he received a mortal 
| wound; and being unable any longer to continue on 
horſeback, he ordered one of his attendants to place 
him under a tree, where he calmly waited the ap- 
roach of death: In this ſituation he was found by 
Burdon, who led the foremoſt of the enemies 
troops, and expreſſed muchſorrow for his fate. © Pity 
; not me!” cried the high-minded chevalier: I die 
« 25 a man of honour ought, in the diſcharge of my 
duty; but pity thoſe who fight againſt their king, 
their country, and their oath**.” _ 555 


Tux emperor. and his allies were leſs ſucceſsful in 
their attempts upon France. They were baffled in 
every quarter: and Francis, though ſtript of his Ita- 
tian dominions, might ſtill have enjoyed in ſafety, 
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all his enemies; but underſtanding that the king of rn 
England, diſcouraged: by his former fruitleſs enter- — 1 


priſes, and diiguſted with the emperor, was 
no preparations for any attempt on Picardy, his an- 
cient ardour ſeized him for the conqueſt of Milan, 


and he determined, e the Advanced 


ſeaſon, to march 1 into Italy. 


Tux French army no 3 in Picd- 
mont, than the whole Milaneſe was thrown into con- 


ſternation. The capital opened its gates. The for- 


ces of. the emperor and Sforza retired to Lodi ; and 
had Francis been ſo fortunate as to purſue them, th 

muſt have abandoned that poſt, and been totally dif- 
perſed ; but his evil genius led him to beſiege Pavia, 
a town of conſiderable ſtrength, well garriſoned, and 
defended by Antonio de Leyva, one mY the braveſt 
officers. in the Spaniſh ſervice, Every thing known 
to the engineers of that age, or which could! be ef- 


fected by the valour of his troops, was. attempted in 


1 


vain by the French monarch againſt this important 
place, during a ſiege of three months., In the mean 
time Francis confident of ſucceſs, had detached a 
conſiderable part of his army to attack the kingdom 
of Naples, and the main body was much waſted by 
the fatigues of the ſiege, and the rigour of the ſea- 
ſon. The imperial generals had not hitherto mo- 
leſted him, but they were not idle; Peſcara and 
Lannoy had aſſembled forces from all quarters; and 


Bourbon, having pawned his jewels, had gone into 


Germany, and ſevied at his on expence a body of 
twelve thouſand Lanſquenets. The united army ad · 


vanced to the relief of Pavia, now reduced to ex- A. o. 15256 


tremity for want of ammunition. and proviſions. - 
Prudence and the advice of his moſt experienced of 
ficers, dictated to Francis the propriety of a retreat: 
but his-own romantic notions gu; honour, and the 
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Ar. keep his poſt. Having faid that he would take 
Pavia or periſh in the attempt, he thought it igno- 


A-D, 1525 minious to depart from that reſolution; and he anx- 


W waited the approach of the enemy. 
Tur imperial epetah bead the French ſo 
ſtrongly entrenched, that they heſiated long before 


they ventured to attack them; but the neceilities of 


the beſieged, and the murmurs of '#heir own troops, 
obliged them at laſt to put every thing to hazard. 

Never did armies engage with greater ardour, or 
with an higher opinion of the batile they were going 
to fight; never were men more ſtrongly animated 
with emulation, national antipathy, mutual reſent- 
ment, and all the paſſions which inſpire obſtinate 
bravery. - The firſt efforts of the French valour 
made the firmeſt battalions of the imperialiſts give 
ground: but the fortune of the day was ſoon chang- 
ed. The Swils in the ſervice of France, unmindtul 
of their national honour, ſhamefully deſerted their 


poſt. Peſcara fell upon the French cavalry with the 


imperial horſe, and broke that formidable body, 
by a mode of attack with which they were wholly 


_unacquainted**; while Leyva fallying out with his 


garriton, during the heat of action, made a furious 
aſſault on the enemy's rear, and threw every thing 
into confuſion. -'The rout became general. But 
Francis himſelf, ſurrounded by a brave nobility, 


many of whom fell by his fide, long ſuftained the 


combat. His horſe being killed under him, he 
fought on foot, undiſtingtaſhed but by his valour, 


and killed ſeven men with his own hand. At laſt 


be was obſerved by Pomperant, a French gentleman 


who had followed the fortunes of Bourbon, and who 


now ſaved the life of his ſovereign, ready to fink 


beneath an enraged ſoldiery. By his perſuaſion 
Francis was prevalled upon to ſurrender: but he ob⸗ 
ſtinately refuſed, imminent as the danger was, to 


: Aver up his ſword to Bourbon. 1 TY, 


But 


* 
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| But Pourbon had the cruel ſatisfaction of exulting LETTER 


over his diſtreſs, and of repaying from revenge, 
the inſults offered by jealouſy **. 1 A.. 1858. 


Tuts victory, and the captivity of Francis, filled 
all Europe with alarm. Almoſt the whole French ar- 
my was cut off; Milan was immediately abandoned; 
and in a few weeks, not a Frenchman was left in 
Italy. The power of the emperor, and ſtill more his 
ambition, became an object of univerſal terror; and 
_ reſolutions were every where taken to ſet bounds to, 
it. Meanwhile Francis, deeply impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of his misfortune, wrote to his mother Louiſa, 
whom he had left regent of the kingdom, the fol- 
lowing ſhort, but expreſſive letter: All, madam, 
is loſt, but honour.” The ſame courier that carried 
this letter, carried alſo diſpatches to Charles, who re- 
:ceived the news of the ſignal and unexpected ſucceſs. 
Which had crowned his arms, with the moſt hypo- 
critical moderation. He would not ſuffer any pub- 
lie rejoicings to be made on account of it; and faid, 
he only valued it, as it would prove the occaſion of re- 
ſtoring peace to Chriſtendom. Louiſa, however, did 
not truſt to thoſe appearances; if ſne could not pre- 
ſerve what was yet left, ſhe determined at leaſt that 
nothing ſhould be loſt, through her negligence or 
weakneſs. Inſtead of giving herſelf up to ſuch la- 
mentations as were natural to a woman fo remarkable 
for maternal tenderneſs, ſhe diſcovered all the fore- 
fight, and exerted all the activity of a conſummate 
- Politician. She took every poſſible meaſure for put- 
ting the kingdom in a poſture of defence, while ſhe 
employed all her addreſs to appeaſe the reſentment 
and to gain the friendſhip of England'?; and a ray 
of comfort from that quarter ſoon broke in upon the = 
JJ 88 
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Tnovon Henry VIII. had not entered into the 
War againſt France, from any concerted political 
ToL M views, 


e tl 
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u views, he had always retained ſome imperfe& idea 
of that balance of power which it was neceſlary to 


4. P. 1855. maintain between Charles and Francis, and the pre- 


ſervation of which, he boaſted to be his peculiar of- 
fice. By his alliance with the emperor, he hoped 
to recover ſome part of thoſe territories on the con- 
tinent which had belonged to his anceſtors, and 
therefore willingly contributed to give him the aſ- 
_  cendancy above his rival; but having never dreamt - 
of any event ſo deciſive and fatal as the victory at 
Pavia, which ſeemed not only to have broken, but . 
to have annihilated the power of Francis, he now 
became ſenſible of his own danger, as well as that 
of all Europe, from the loſs of a proper counterpoile - 
to the power of Charles. Inſtead of taking advan - 
tage of the diſtreſſed condition of France, Henry 
"therefore determined to aſſiſt her in her preſent cala- 
| r Some diſguſts alſo had taken place between 
him and Charles, and ſtill more between Charles and 
Wolſey. The elevation of the cardinal of Medici 
to St. Peter's chair, on the death of Adrian, under 
the name of Clement VII. had made the Engliſh 
- miniſter ſenſible of the inſincerity of the emperor's 
_ promiſes, while it extinguiſhed all his hopes of the 
. Papacy ; and he reſolved on revenge. Charles too 
Fal le ill ſupported the appearance of moderation 
. which he aſſumed, when firſt informed of his good 
fortune, that he had already changed his uſual ſtile 
to Henry ; and inſtead of writing to him with his 
oy hand, and ſubſcribing himſelf © your affection- 
ate ſon and couſin,” he dictated his letters to a ſecre- 
. tary, and ſimply ſubſcribed himſelf “ Charles.” In- 
fluenced by all theſe motives, together with the glory 
of railing a fallen enemy, Henry liſtened to the 
. Aattering ſubmiſſions of Louiſa, ; entered into a de- 
fenſive alliance with her, as regent of France, and 
engaged to uſe his beſt offices in order to procure the 
. deliverance of her ſon from a ſtate of captivity . 
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N Mean w LE Francis was rigorouſly confined; LIN 
and ſevere conditions being propoſed to him, as the Cu 
rice of his liberty, he drew his dagger, and point- &. D. 153g, 


ing it at his breaſt, cried © ”Twere better that a king 


& ſhould die thus!” His hand was with-held ; and 


| flattering himſelf when he grew cool, that ſuch pro- 
poſitions could not come directly from Charles, he de» 
ſired that he might be removed to Spain, where the 


emperor then relided, His requeſt was complied with; 
but he languiſhed long before he obtained a ſight of 


his conqueror. At laſt he was favoured wi th a viſit; 


and the emperor dreading a general combination a- 


gainſt him, or that Francis, as he threatened, might 
in the obſtinacy of his heart reſign his crown to the 


Dauphin, agreed to abate ſomewhat of his former | 
demands. A treaty was accordingly concluded at 4 D. 156, 


Madrid, in conſequence of which Francis obtained 


his liberty. The chief article in this treaty was, 


that Burgundy ſhould be reſtored to Charles as the 
Tightful inheritance of his anceſtors, and that Fran- 
_ cis's two eldeſt ſons, ſhould be immediately delivered 
up as hoſtages for the performance of the conditions 
ſtipulated: The exchange of the captive monarch 
for his children was made 'on the bordgrs between 


France and Spain. The moment that Francis en- 


tered his, own dominions, he mounted: a Turkiſh 
horſe, and putting it to its ſpeed, waved his hand, 
and cried aloud ſeveral times, I am yet a king! 

am yet a king! ? 


FxaAN ss reputation, however, would have 
ſtood in a fairer light, had he died a captive; for 


the unhappy ſituation of his affairs, delicate as his 
notions of honour appear to have been, led him 
henceforth to act a part very diſadvantageous to his 


character. He never meant to execute the treaty of 


Madrid; he had even left a proteſt in the hands of 


notaries, before he en that his conſent * 


—— 
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LETTER. be conſidered as an involuntary; deed, what a pitiful 


evaſion !. and be deemed null and 'void**. According- 


A. D. 154 b. ly, as ſoon as he arrived in France, he aſſembled the 


— " 


F 
. * 
* 


. 
. 
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ſtates of Burgundy, who proteſted againſt the arti- 
cle relative to their province; and Francis coldly re- 
lied to the imperial ambaſſadors, who urged the 
5 execution of the treaty, that he would re- 
ligiouſly perform the articles relative to himſelf, but 


in thoſe affecting the French monarchy, he muſt be 


directed by the ſenſe of the nation. He made the 
higheſt acknowledgments to the 1 of England 


for his friendly interpoſition, and offered to be en- 


tirely guided by his counſels. Charles and his mi- 


- niſters ſaw that they were over-reached in thoſe very 


arts of negociation in which they ſo much excelled, 
while the Italian ſtates obſerved with pleaſure, that 
Francis was reſolved not to execute à treaty, which 
they conſidered as dangerous to the liberties of Eu- 
rope. Clement abſolved him from the oath which 
he had taken at Madrid ; and the kings of France 


and England, the Pope, the Swiſs, the Venetians, 


the Florentines, and the duke of Milan, entered in- 
to an alliance, to which they gave the name of the 
Holy League, becauſe his holineis was at the head of 


it, in order to oblige the emperor to deliver 
Francis's two ſons on the payment of a reaſonable 


ranſom, and to re-eſtabliſh Sforza in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Milaneſe*?. ß 


In conſequence of this league, the confederate ar- 


my took the field, and Italy once mire became the 


ſcene of war. But Francis, who it was thought 


+ would have infuſed ſpirit and vigour into the whole 
body, had gone through ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs, that 
he was become diffident of himſelf, diſtruſtful of his 
fortune, and deſirous of tranquillity. He flattered 
himſelf, that the dread alone of ſuch 4 confederacy 
would induce Charles to liſten to what was equitable, 


and 


% 
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and therefore neglected to ſend due reinforcements LETTER 
to his allies in Italy. Meantime the duke of Bourbon, 
who commanded the Imperialiſts, had made himſelf A. D. 1526. 
maſter of the whole Milaneſe, of which the empe- | 
. ror had promiſed him the inveſtiture; and his troops 

beginning to mutiny for want of pay, he led thera 
J to Rame, and promiſed to enrich them with the 4. D. 1527. 

| ſpoils of that city. He was as good as his word; 
for though he himſelf was ſlain in planting a ſcaling 
ladder againſt the walls, his ſoldiers, rather enraged 
than diſcouraged by his death, mounted to the aſſault 
with the utmoſt ardour, animated by the greatneſs 
|. of the prize, and entering the city ſword in hand, 
/ plundered it for ſeveral days, Ws! | 


Nxux vu did Rome in any age ſuffer ſo many cala- / 
„ mities, not even from the barbarians, by whom ſhe 
| was often' fabdued, the Huns, Vandals, or Goths, 
as now from the ſubjects of a Chriſtian and Catholic 
monarch, Whatever was reſpectable in modeſty or 
ſacred in religion, ſeemed only the rages to provoke 
the rage of the ſoldiery. Virgins ſuffered violation 
in the arms of their parents, and upon thoſe altars to 
a which hey had fled for ſafety. Venerable prelates, 
after enduring every indignity, and every torture, 
were thrown into dungeons, and menaced with the 
moſt cruel death, in order to make them reveal their 
ſeeret treaſufes. Clement himſelf, who had neglect- 
| cd to make his eſcape in time, was taken priſoner, 
| and found that the ſacredneſs of his character could 
neither procure him liberty nor reſpect. He was 
confined, till he ſhould pay an enormous ranſom, 
impoſed by the victorious army, and ſurrender to 
the emperor, all the places of ftrength' belonging to 
I] tze church! . C 


00 5 CHAR LES received the news of this extraordinary 
l; event with equal ſurpriſe and pleaſure ; but in order 
N to conceal his joy from his Spaniſh ſubjects, who 

| | 1 Were 
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eur were glled with horror at the inſult offered to the ſo- 


eerreign pontiff, and to leſſen the indignation of the 
A. p. 1524- reſt of Europe, he expreſſed the moſt profound ſor- 


row for the ſucceſs. of his arms. He put himſelf and 
his court into. mourning: flopped the rejoicings for 
the birth of hs ſon Philip : and ordered prayers to be 
put up in all the churches of Spain, for the reco- 
very of the pope's liberty, which he could immedi- 


| _ have procured by a letter to his generals! 


Tux concern expreſſed by Hears nd Francis, for 
the calamity, of their ally, was more ſmcere. Alarm- 
Ed at the progreſs of the imperial arms, they had, 
even before the taking of Rome, entered into a 
Cloſer alliance, and agreed to invade the Low-Coun- 
tries with a powerful army; but no ſooner did they 
hear of the pope's captivity than they changed, by 
& new treaty, the ſcene of the projected war from 
the Netherlands to Italy, and reſolved: to take the 


moſt vigorous meaſures for reftoring him to liber- 


ty. Henry, however, contributed only money. A 
French army entered Italy, under the command of 


» 


Marſhal Lautrec ; Clement obtained his freedom: 
and war was for a time carried on by the confede- 
rates with ſucceſs ;. but the death of Lautrec, and 


the revolt of Andrew Doria; a Genoeſe admiral in 


the ſervice of France, entirely changed the face of 


affairs. The French army was utterly ruined; and 


Francis diſcouraged, and almoſt exhauſted by 1 
many unſucceſsful enterpriſes, began to think of 


VT peace, and of obtaining the releaſe of his ſons by 
| conceſſions, not: by the terror of his arms. e 


| Ar the 48 time Charles, 7 A Ear wwe 
advantages he had gained. had many reaſons to 
wiſh for an accommodation: Sultan Solyman, 


having over-run Hungary, was ready to break in 
i 1 2 the en nee We the n force 1 * 
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the Eaſt, and the progreſs of the reformation in LETTER 
Germany, threatened the tranquillity of the empire 
In conſequence of this ſituation of affairs, though A. D. 1528. 

ide made both parties conceal or diſſemble their 
real ſentiments, two ladies were permitted to reftore 
peace to Europe. Margaret of Auftria, Charles's 
_ aunt, and Louiſa, Francis's mother, met at Cam- 
bray, and ſettled the terms of accommodation be- 
tween the French king and the emperor, Francis A. D. 15296 
22 to pay two millions of crowns, as the ranſom 
his two ſons, to reſign the ſovereignty of Flan- 
| i ders and Artois, and forego all his Italian claims; 


and Charles nn to demand the reſtitution of Bur- 
gundy-. 


ALL the ſteps of this . had been com- 
municated to the king of England; and Henry was, 
on that occaſion, ſo generous to his friend and ally 
Francis, that he ſent him an acquittal of near fix 
hundred thouſand crowns, -in order to enable him 

Ho to fulfil his agreement with Charles. But Francis's 

Italian confederates were leſs ſatisfied with the treaty 

of Cambray, They were almoſt wholly abandon- 

ed to the will of the emperor; and ſeemed to have 

no other means of ſecurity left, but his equity and 

moderation, Of theſe, from his paſt conduct, they 

had not formed the moſt advantageous idea. But 

Charles's preſent circumſtances, more eſpecially in 
regard to the Turks, obliged him to behave with a 

generoſity inconſiſtent with his character. The Flo- 

rentines alone, whom he reduced under the domini- 

on of the family of Medici, had reaſon to complain 

of his ſeverity. Sforza obtained the inveſtiture of 

Milan, and his pardon ; and every other PRO! ex- 

en the lenity of the conqueror. 


| Arran 9 8 en the e crown from A. D. 163. 
the n of the pope at A Charles pro- 
ceeded 


\ 
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LETTER ceeded on his journey to Germany, where his pre- 
ſence was become highly neceſſary; for although. 
the conduct and valour of his brother Ferdinand, 
on whom he had conferred the hereditary dominions 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and who had been elected 
king of Hungary, had obliged Soly man to retire 
with infamy and loſs, his return was to be feared, 
and the diforders of religion were daily increaſing. 
But theſe diſorders, and the future exploits of the 
emperor, muſt be the ſubjec; of another letter. 
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"HE reformation, my dear Phili p, had 8 1 
much ground in Germany, during that long — 
interval of tranquillity, which the abſence of the em- 
peror, the canteſts between him and the pope, and 
his attention to the war with France, afforded its 
promoters. Moſt of the princes who bad embraced 


territories that form of worſhip which he approved, 
but had entirely ſupprefled the rites of the.Romiſh 
Church. Many of the free cities had imitated their 
conduct. Almoſt one half of the Germanic body 
had revolted from the papal ſee; and its dominion, . 
even in that-part which had not-hitherto ſhaken off 
the yoke, was conſiderably weakened by the exam- 
ple of the neighbouring ſtates, or-by the ſecret pro- 
greſs of - thoſe doctrines win: had undermined it 
| Among tem. | | 


8 . the emperor, while at Fl 
open enmity with the-ſee of Rome, might have felt =_— 
in thoſe events which tended to mortify and embar- 1 
raſs the pope, tie was at the ſame time ſenſible, that 
the religious diviſions in Germany would, in the end, 

rove hurtful to the imperial authority. According- 
ly, the proſpect no ſooner opened of an accommo- 
dation with Clement, than Charles appointed a diet | 
of the empire to be held at Spires, in order to take A. D. 1829. 
into conſideration the ſtate of religion. The diet, af- 
ter much diſpute, iſſued a decree confirming the 
edict — _ Luther at Worms, and pro- 
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Whg any further innovations in religion, parti- 


allarly the abolition of the maſs, before the meet- 
es ing of a general council. Againſt this decree, as 


imperial or free cities, entered a folemn proteſt. On 35 


unjuſt and impious, the eleCtor of Saxony, the land- 
grave of Heſſe, the duke of Lunenburg, the prince 
of Anhalt, together with the deputies of fourteen 


that account they were called PROTESTANTS * 
an appellation which has ſince become common to 


all the ſets, of whatever denomination, that have 


A. D. 1539. 


revolted from. the Roman ce: Hare 


Sucu was the ſtate of iges werten when 


| Charles returned to Germany. He aſſiſted in per- 


ſon at the diet of Augſburg; where the proteſtants 
preſented their confeſſion of faith, comppſed by 
Melancthon, the moſt learned and moderate of all 
me reformers. This creed, known by the name of 
the Confeſſion of Aur ſburg, from the -place where it 
was preſented,” was publicly read in thediet.; ſome 
popiſh divines were appointed to examine it; they 
brought in their animadverſions: a difpute enſued 
between them and Melancthon, ſeconded by ſome 


of his diſciples; and, as in moſt caſes of that kind, 


nothing was determined. Every one remained in 
his own way of thinking. From the proteſtant di- 


vines, Charles turned to the princes their patrons, 


but with no better ſucceſs: they refuſed to abandon 


what they deemed the cauſe of God, for any earthly 
advantage. Coerci ve meaſures were geſolved upon. 


A decree was iſſued condemning melt of the peculiar 


. - tenets held by the proteſtants, and a any 


one to tolerate thoſe who taught them, 


In deten indeed whickthey W 


ed as a prelude to the moſt violent perſecution, the 
Proteſtant princes aſſembled at Smalkalde, and con- 


eren Suu en i ck a ray | 


aden, 
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ambition, which led him to get his brother elected LETTER | 


king of the Romans, in order to continue the im- 


perial crown in his family, furniſhed the confede- A. b. 1530. 


rates with a decent pretence for courting the alliance 
of foreign princes. The kings of France and Eng- 
land ſecretly agreed to ſupport them. At the ſame 
time, many circumſtances and reflections convinced 
Charles, that this was not a proper ſeaſon to attempt 


the extirpation of hereſy by violence and rigour. 


He ſaw Solyman ready to enter Hungary, with the 
whole force of the Turkiſh empire, in order to 
wipe off the diſgrace which his arms had ſuftained 


in the former campaign: he felt the neceſſity of 


union, not only for the accompliſhment of his fu- 
ture ſchemes, but for aſcertaining his preſent ſafety. 
The peace with France was precarious ; and he was 


afraid that the followers of Luther, if treated with 


ſeverity, might forget that they were Chriſtians, 
and join the infidels. Poliey made him drop the 


| 
maſk of zeal. By a treaty concluded at Nuremberg, A. P. 9 


and ſolemnly ratified in the diet at Ratiſpon, Charles 
granted the proteſtants liberty of conſcience, until 


the meeting of a general council: and they agreed, 


on their part, to aſſt TRE: aj agen * 
en . 


Ta 1s 8 was no Gd an this Charles | 


received information, that Solyman had entered 
Hungary, at the head of three hundred thouland 
men. The imperial army, conſiſting: of ninety 
thouſand diſciplined foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, 


beſides à prodigious {warm of irregulars, immedi- 
_ ately aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Vienna. 


Of this vaſt body the emperor, for the firſt time, 


took the command in perſon : and Europe waited 
in anxious ſuſpenſe, the iſſue of a deciſive battle be- 


tween the two greateſt potentates in the univerſe; 


dur each e e ng for- 
£2 * | 
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LETTER tune, both conducted their operations with ſo much 
» aaution, that a campaign from which ſuch great 
N. 1532. things were expected, terminated without any me- 


morable event. Solyman finding it impoſſible to 
gain any advantage over an enemy always on his 
guatd, marched back to conſtantinople; and Charles, 
freed from fo dangerous an invader, ſet put for 


Dunixcò the emperor's abſence, great diſorders 
prevailed in Germany, occaſioned by the fanaticiſm 
of a ſect of reformers diſtinguiſned hy the name of 
Anabaptiſts; becauſe they contended, that tlie ſa- 
crament of baptiſm ſhould be adminiftered only to 
perſons grown up to years of underſtanding, and 
ſhoulg be performed not by ſprinkling them with 
water, but by dipping them in it. This tenet was 
at leaſt harmleſs; but they held others of a more 

enthuſiaſtic, as well as dangerous nature. They 


maintained, that, among Chriſtians, whe have the 


Prtecepts of the goſpel to direct, and the ſpirit of 
God to guide them, the office of magiſtrate is un- 
neceſlary, and an encroachment on Siritual liber- 
ty; that all diſtinctions of birth, or rank ought to 
be aboliſhed ; that a community of goods ſhould be 
| eſtabliſhed; and that every man may marry as many 


Wives as he thinks proper. 


Tens ſo flattering to human weakneſs and 
human pride, naturally produced a numiher of con- 
verts, particularly among the lower claſs of. people. 
The peaſants greedily embraced opinions which pro- 
miſed to place them on a level with their imperious 


_ - - maſters. They aſſembled in great bodies, and ſpread 


[devaſtation wherever they came; but being deſti- 
-tute of a ſkilful leader, they were ſoon diſperſed, 
and Muncer, the firſt Anabaptift prophet, periſhed 
on a ſcaffold at Mulhauſen in 1526. Several of his 
followers, however, lurked in different p 
8 N ſecretly 


— 


laces, and 
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ſecretly propagated the opinions of their ſect. At LETTER 
| laſt two anabaptiſt prophets, John Matthias, a ba... 
ker of Harlem, and John Bocold, a journeyman A. p. 1533 
taylor of Leyden, poſſeſſed with the rage of mak- 
ing proſelytes, fixed their reſidence at Munſter, an 
imperial city in Weſtphalia ; and privately aſſem- | 
bled their aſſociates, from the neighbouring coun- , p. ,..,. 
try, made themſelves maſters of the town, and ex 
pelled the inhabitants. Here the Anabaptiſts form- 
ed a ſingular kind of republic, over which Matthias 
aſſumed an abſolute authority, and wrote to his bre- 
thren of the Low Countries, inviting them to aſſem- 
ble at Mount-Sion, ſo he termed Munſter, that 
they might thence ſet out in a body to reduce all na- 
tions under their dominion. Meanwhile the biſhop 
of Munfter having aſſembled a conſiderable army, 
advanced to beſiege the town. On his approach, 
„Matthias (allied out, at the head of a choſen band, 
forced his camp; and returned to the city loaded 
with glory and ſpoil. But his ſucceſs proved fatal 
to him. Thinking nothing now impoſſible for the 
favourites of Heaven, he went out to meet the ene- 
my, accompanied by no more than thirty of his 
. followers, boaſting, that like Gideon, he would 
ſmite the hoſt of the ungodly with an handful of 
men. The prophet and his thirty aſſociates were 
flain, The. Anabaptiſts, however, did not deſpair : 
John ef ' Leyden, their other light, ſtill remained. 
This man, leſs bold, but more ambitious than Mat- 
_ thias, aſſumed the title of king; and being young, 
and of a complexion oy amorous ind enthuſt- 
aſtic, he exerciſed in their utmoſt latitude, thoſe 
| R of his ſect, which favoured ſenſual grati- 
. fication. He took, in a ſhort time, no leſs than 
fourteen wives. His example was followed by his 
| brethren : no man remained ſatisfied with a ſingle 
wife, The houſes were ſearched ; and young wo- 
men grown up to maturity were inſtantly ſeized, 
and compelled to marry, Notwithſtanding this ſen- 
1 8 8 | | | ſuality, 
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ſuality, Munſter made a gallant defence; but the 
biſhop's army being reinforced, and the beſieged 
greatly iftreſſed for want of proviſions, one of their 
own body deſerted, and betrayed them. The city 
was taken by ſurpriſe; moſt of the Anabaptiſts were 
ſlain; and their King was taken priſoner, and put 
to death by the molt exquiſne and lingering tor- 


_ tures, all which he bore with aſtoniſhing fortitude +, 


So wonderful are the effects of enthuſiaſm in com- 
municating courage, even. to minds naturally the 


moſt timid and feeble! How difficult is it in ſuch 
caſes, to diſtinguiſh between the martyr and the 


 WriLs theſe things were tranſacting in Germa- 
ny, Charles undertook his firſt expedition againſt - 
the piratical ſtates of Africa. Barbary, or that part 
of the African continent lying along the coaſt of the 


Mediterranean ſea, was then nearly in the ſame con- 
dition which it is at preſent. Morocoo, Algiers, and 


Tunis were its principal ſtates; and the two laſt were 


neſts of pirates. Barbaroſſa, a tameus Corſair, had 


ſucceeded his brother in the kingdom of Algiers, 
which he had formerly aſſiſted him to uſurp. He re- 


88 955 with much prudence the interior police of 
is kingdom, carried on his piracies with great vi- 


f gour, and extended his conqueſts on the continent of 


Africa; but perceiving that the natives ſubmitted to 


his government with impatience, and fearing that 


his continual depredations, would, one day, draw 
upon him a general combination of the Chriftian 


powers, he put his dominions under the protecti- 
on of the Grand Seignor, Solyman, flattered by 


ſuch an act of ſubmiſſion, and charmed with the 
boldneſs of the man, offered him the command of 


the Turkiſh fleet. Proud of this diſtinction, Bar- 


baroſſa repaired to Conſtantinople, and made uſe of 
his influence with the ſultan to extend his own do- 


minion. Partly by force, partly by treachery, he 
1 uy nnn 1 ef 
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_ uſurped. the kingdom of Tunis; and being now iv 
poſſeſſed of greater power, he carried on his depre· 
dations againſt the Chriſtian ſtates with more de- A. D. 1533. 


Dat complaints of the piracies and ravages 
committed by the gallies of Barbaroſſa were brought 
to the emperor by his ſubjects, both in Spain and 
Italy; and all Chriſtendom ſeemed to look up to 
him, as its greateſt and moſt fortunate. prince, for 
relief from this new and odious ſpecies of oppreſ- 
ſion. - At the ſame. time Muley-Haſcen, the exiled 
king of Tunis, finding none of the African princes 
able or willing to ſupport him in recovering his 
throne, applied to Charles for aſſiſtance againſt the 
ulurper. Equally deſirous of delivering his domi- 
nions from the dangerous neighbourhood of Barba- 
roſſa, of appearing as the protector of an unfortu- 
nate prince, and of acquiring the glory annexed in 
that age to every expedition againſt the Mahome- 
tans, the emperor readily concluded a treaty with 
Muley-Haſcen, and ſet fail for Tunis with a formi- 
dable armament. The Goletta, a ſea-port town, 
_ fortified with three hundred pieces of cannon, was 
taken, together with all Barbaroſla's fleet: he was 
defeated in a pitched battle, and ten thouſand Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves, having knocked off their fetters, and 
made themſelves maſters of the citadel, Tunis was 
| Heparin to ſurrender ; but while Charles was de- 
iberating on the conditions, his troops fearing that 
they would be deprived of the booty which they had 
expected, broke ſuddenly into the town, and pil - 
laged and maſſacred without diſtinction. Thirty 
thouſand perſons periſhed by the ſword, and ten 
thouſand were made priſoners. The ſceptre drench- 
ed in blood, was reſtored to Muley-Haſcen, on con- 
dition that he ſnould acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal 
of the crown of Spain, put into the emperor's hands 
all the fortified ſea · ports in the kingdom of T Wn, 
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LETTER and .Pay annually twelve thouſand crowns for the 

— ſubſiſtence of the Spaniſh garriton in the Goletta. 

4. P. 1535. Theſe points being fettled, and twenty thouſand 

Chriſtian flaves freed from bondage, either by arms 

or by treaty, Charles returned to Europe, where his 
preſence was become neceſſary, while Barbaroſla, 

who had retired to Bona, recovered new ſtrength, 

and again became the tyrant of the ocean *. 


Tux king of France took advantage of the em- 
1 abſence, to revive his pretenſions in Italy. 

'he treaty of Cambray had covered up, but not 
extinguiſhed the flames of diſcord. Francis in par- 
ticular, who waited only for a favourable! opportu- 

- 5 nity of recovering the territories and reputation 
. Wich he had loſt, continued to negociate againſt 

” his rival with different courts. But all his 'negocia- 

tions were diſconcerted by unforeſeen accidents. - The 

death of Clement VII: (whom he had gained by 

marrying his ſon; the duke of Orleans, "afterwards 

Henry Il. to Catharine of Mediei, the niece of that 

Pontiff,) deprived him of all the fupport which he 

hoped to receive from the cott of Rome. The king 

of England, occupied with domeſtic cares and pro- 

jects, declined engaging in the affairs' of the conti- 

nent; and the proteſtant princes, aſſociated by the 

league of Smalkalde, to whem alſo Francis had ap- : 
plied, and who ſeemed at firſt diſpoſed to liſten to 
Him, filled with indignation and reſentment at the 
eruelty with which ſome of their reformed bre- 
thren had been treated in France, refuſed to have 
any connection with the enemy of their religion. 


Tux particulars of the canſe of this diſguſt it will 
be proper to relate, as they ferve to illuſtrate the 
manners of the times. Francis was neither cruel 

nor bigotted: he was too indolent to concern him- 
ſelf about religious diſputes; but his principles be- 
coming ſuſpected, at a time when the emperor was 


gaining immortal glory by his expedition againſt the r 
Infidels, he found it neceſſary to vindicate himſelf 

y ſome extraordinary demonſtration of reverence * Þ 
for the: eſtabliſhed. faith. The indilcreet zeal of 


ſome proteſtant converts furniſhed him with the oc+ 
caſion. They had affixed to the gates of the Lou- 

vre, and other public places, papers containing in- 
decent reflections on the rites of the Romiſh church. 


Six of the perſons. concerned in this raſh action, 


were ſeized; and the king, pretending to be ſtruck 
with horror at their blaſphemies, appointed a ſolemn 
proceſſion, in order to avert the. wrath of Heaven. 


The holy ſacrament was carried through the city of 


Paris in great pomp: Francis walked uncovered 
before it, bearing a torch in his hand; the princes 
of the blood ſupported the canopy. over it; the no- 
bles walked behind. In preſence of this numerous 


aſſembly, the king declared, that if one of his hands 


were infected with hereſy, he would cut it off with 
the other; and I would ſagrifice added he, 
even my own children, if found guilty of that 
de n . e 
crime.” As an awful proof of his ſincerity, the 
ſix unhappy perſons who Had been ſeized, were pub- 
licly burnt, before the proceſſion was finiſhed, and 
in the moſt cruel manner. They were fixed upon 
a machine which deſcended into the flames, and re- 
tired alternately; until they expired /*.—Little won- 
der that the proteſtant princes were ineenſed at ſuch 


Bur Francis, though unſupported; by any ally, 
commanded his army to advance towards the fron- 
tiers of Italy, under pretence of chaſtiſing the duke 
of Milan for a breach of the law of nations, in put- 
ting to death his ambaſſador. The operations of 
war, however, hon took a new direction. Inſtead 
of marching. directly to the Milaneſe, Francis com- 
menced hoſtilities againſt the duke of Savoy, with 
whom he had cauſe to be diſſatisfied, and on whom 
> 0 VoL. II. a N he 
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THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER he had ſome claims'; and before the end of the cam 
ign, that feeble prinee ſaw himſelf ſtripped of all- 
is dominions, except the province of Piedmont. 


1 = 


free.” 


To complete his misfortunes, the city of Geneva, 
the ſovereignty of which he claimed, and where the 
M. opinions had already got footing, threw 


oke; and its revolt drew along with it the 
e adjacent territory. Geneva was then an 
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kei tene dhe duke of Savoy Shiva no Nh | 
inal but in the emperorꝭs protection; and as his 
misfortunes were chiefly occaſioned; by his attach - 


mediate aſſiſtance. 


ment to the imperial intereſt}; he had a title to im- 
But Charles, who was uſt re- 


turned from his African expedition, was not able to 


lend him tlie neceſſary ſupport 


His treaſury was 


entirely drained, and he was obliged to 'diſbund 
his army, till he could coſe gow! Rippliew,: So waſt⸗ 
ing is the continued practice, even of ſucceſsful 
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ed the nature of the war, and afforded. 
leiſure to prepare for action. 


The 


8 manarch's'pretext for taking up arms vas at 
once cut off; but as the duke died without iſſue, all 
Francis's righis to the duchy of Milan, hich he 
had yielded only to Sforza and his deſcendants, re- 
turned to him in full force. He inftantly renewed 
his claim to it; and if he had ordered his army im- 
mediately to advance, he might have made himſelf 
maſter of it. But he unfortunately waſted his time 
in fruitleſs negociations, while his more politic ri- 
val took poſſeſſion of the duchy, as a vacant fief of 


the empire 


and ih 


h Charles ſeemed ſtill to ad- 


mit the equity of Francis 8 * be delayed grant- 
| mg 
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ing the inveſtiture under various pretences; and was LETTER 
ſecreily taking every poſſible ebene to ae. — 


nee ene in ef 

„Dos 5 0 the time Shine: in 3 Charles 
ö had recruited; his finances, and of courſe his armies ; 
and finding himſelf in a condition for war, he at laſt 
threw off the maſk, under which he had fo long con- 


cealed his deſigns from the court of France. Enter- A. P. 1 


ing Rome with great pomp he pronounced before 
the pope and. cardinals, aſſembled in full conſiſtory, 
a violent invective againſt Francis, by way of re- 
ply. to his propoſitions concerning the inveſtiture of 
Milan Vet F rancis, by an unaccountable fatality, 
continued to negociate, as if it had ſtill been poſſi 
ble: to terminate their differences in an amicable 
manner; and Charles, finding him ſo eager to run 
into the ſnare, favoured the deception, and by ſeem- 
ing toi liſten to his propoſals, gained yet more time 
for the execution of kus on anne Ling gh * 
L6looadDt 1G: 06599 92107 

Ir i APW Went WR — toodiffident; | 
resale made Charles too ſanguine. He preſumed 
on nothing leſs than the ſubverſion of the French 
monarchy ; nay, he conſidered it as an infallible 
event. Having chaced the forces of his rival out of 
Piedmont: and Savoy, he puſhed: forward at the 
head of fifty thouſand men, contrary to the advice 
of his moſt experienced miniſters and generals, to 
invade the Southern Provinces of France; while 
other two armies wete ordered to enter it, the one 
on the ſide of Picardy, the other on the ſide of 
Champagne. He thought it impoſſible that Francis 
could reſiſt 10 many unexpected attacks, on ſuch 
e | bad he _— ne Awe nigra : 
un French ack nee the moth 1 
ual n 1 * the ann of a powerful 
| N 2 6 enemy; 
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_ VETTER enemy; and he prudently 1 in following | 
PE e it, though contrary:to his own natural temper, and 
A. P. 1536. to the genius of his people. He determined to re- 
main altogether upon the defenſive, and to deprive 
the enemy of ſubſiſtence; by laying waſte the coun- 


try before them. Phe execution of this plan was 


committed to the marchal Montmorency, its au- 
thor, a man happily fitted for ſuch a truſt, by. the 
inflexible ſeverity: of his diſpoſition... He made 
choice of a ſtrong camp, under the walls of Avig- 


non, at the confluence of the Rhone and Durance, 


where he aſſembled a conſiderable army; while the 
king, with another body of troops, encamped at 


Valence, higher up the Rhone. Marſeilles and Ar- 
les were the only towns he thought it neceſſary io 


defend; and each of theſe he furniſhed with a nu- 
merous garriſon of his beſt troops. The inhabi- | 
tants of the other towns wete compelled to abandon 


their habitations ; the fortifications of ſuch places as 
might have afforded ſhelter to the enemy, were 


| thrown down; corn, forage, and proviſions « f 


every kind were carried off or deſtroyed ; the mills 
and ovens were ere an n "OT filled a or 


2 


ele e cctv, he the Alps. to 
Marſeilles; and from the ſea to the confines of Dau- 
phiny; i that the emperor: when he arrived with 


the van of his army on the confines of Provence, in- 


ſtead of that rich and populous country which. he 
expected to enter; beheld nothing but one vaſt and 
deſert ſolitude. He did not, however, deſpair of 
ſueceſs, though he ſaw: that he would have many 
difficulties to encounter; and, as an encouragement 
to his officers, he made them liberal promiſes of 
lands and honours in France. But all the land which 
any of them obtained was a grave, and their ma- 


ſter loſt much honour by this raſh and pre ſumptuous 


OI. Auer e 3 Marſeilles 
and 


2 : 
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and Arles; after attempting in vain to draw Ment- LETTER 
morency from his camp at Avignon, and not dar- 1 
ing to attack it, Charles having ſpent two inglotious A. D. 1846. 
months in Provence, and loſt one half of his troops 6 
hy diſeaſe, or by famine, was under the neceſſity of 
ordering a retreat; and though he was ſome ume 
in motion before the enemy ſuſpected his intention, 8 
it was conducted with- ſo- much precipitation and 
_ -diforder,-as to deſerve the name of a flight, ſinee 
the light troops of France tuxned it into a perfect 
rout. The invaſion of Picardy was not more ſuc- 
Ceſsful: the imperial forces were obliged to "ves 
g 3 effecting aur e er. of importance. 


2 * T1 25 


e. 


 Ounnins had no cot conduttedthe ſhattered Y 
eee of his army to the frontiers of Milan, than 
he ſet out for Genoa; and unwilling to expoſe him- 
. ſelf to the ſcorn of the Italians, after ſuch a reveuſe 
| (of Rande, he enbarkee. directly for Spain. ES 
| + bag YE FromciengretiaiſelCupuputhat wn 
5 reſentment, which had formerly diſgraced the proſ- 
petity of his rival. They had frequently, in the 
. courſe of their quarrels, given each other the he, and 
mutual challenges had been ſent; which, though 
ptoduchive of no ſerious conſequences between the 
Parties, had a powerful tendency to encourage the 
pernicious practice of duelling. Charles in his in- 
vecdive pronounced at Rorne, had publicly aecuſed 
Francis of perfidy and breach of faith; Francis now 
exceeded Charles in the indecency of his aceulations. 
The Dauphin dying ſuddenly,” his death was im- 
puted to poiſon ; Montecueuli, his cup-bearer, was 
put to the rack; and that unhappy nobleman, in 
the agonies of torture, aceuſed the emperor's gene- 
rals, Gonzaga and de Leyva, of inſtigating him to 
\ the deteſtable act. The emperor himſelf was ſuſ- 
. peed; nay, this rted egnfeſſion, and ſome 
d obſeure hints, . conſidered as W 
| prools 


1 NR 
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"I ou s of his guilt; though! it was evident to all man. 


A. D.1536- have wy inducernent to o perpetrate! mort 4 — 8 


1 nn Er t er 621 


| 0000 * thin ennie monarch's endet did not 
Kop here. Francis was not ſatisfied with endeavour- 
ing to blacken the character of his rival by an arn- 
biguous teſtimony,” which led to the moſt injurious 
ſuſpicions, and upon which the moſt cruel conſtrue- 

| | tions had been put: he was willing to add rebellion 
1 to murder. For this purpoſe, he went to the par- 
i Hament of Paris; where being ſeated with the uſual 
ſolemmities, the advocate- neral appeared, and 
accuſed Charles of Auſtria (ſo he affected to call the 
emperor) of having violated the treaty of Cambray, 
by which he was freed from the homage due to the 
crown of France for e counties of Artis and Flan- 
ders; adding, that this treaty being no vod, he 
was ſtilh to be conſidered as onal of France and 
conſequentiy had been guilty of rebellion, in taking 
arms againſt his ſovereign. The —— 2 

tained, and Charles was ſummoned to ap Ppean befor 
the parliament of Paris at a day fixed." The Wen | 
expired; and no perſon appearing in the emperor's 
name, the parhiament gave judgtnent, 'that Charles 
of Auſtria Had forfeited by rebellion and contumacy, 
the counties of Flanders and Artois, and declared 
eee e Frances 
F EET 3209: 20857; 997 6 
4 PrAaNer s ſoon after this vain diſplay of his a 
A. P. 1537 moſny, marched into the Low Countries; 'as if 
had intended to'execnte' the ſentenee pronounced 
by his parliament'; but a ſuſpenſion of arms tock 
* through the imer e of the queens of 
rance War 6. 24.6 beige hae be po conſe- 
quence 
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quence. was eſſæcted : and this ceſſation. of hoſtilities LETTER 
was followed by a truce, concluded at Nice, through 3 
the mediation of the reigning pontiff, Paul III. of &. O. 1633. 
the family of Fameſ, a man daf 2 ene cha- 

racter and pacifie diſpoſition Dir legt). og Han 


| Eacn of theſe rival princes had | ves reaſons! to 
inelige them io peace. The finances of both were 
exhanſted ; and thę emperor, the moſt powerful of 
the two, Was deeply. impreſſed with the dread of 
Turkiſh arms, which Francis had drawn, upon 
him by a league with Solyman. In conſequence of 
this league, Barbaroſſa with-a great fleet: appeared 
an the coaſt; of Naples z filled that kingdom with 
conſternation; landed without relgtance near Ta- 
rantos ohliged Caſita, a place of ſome ſtrength, 
| do ſurrender, plundered the adjacent country and 
was taking meaſures for ſecuring and extending his 
conqueſis, when the unexpected. arrival of Doria, 
the famous Genoeſe admiral, together with, the 
Pope! 8. gallies and a ſauadron: of the Venetian fleet, 
made it, prudent for him.to-retire, The ſultan's for- 
des alſo iayaded Hungary, where! Mahmet, the 
Turkiſh general, after gaining ſeveral inferior ad- 
vantages, defeated: the (er mans in a great battle at 
Eſſek on the Dra va. Happily: for Charles and = 
rope, it was not in Francis a power, at this juncture, 
2 1 nes the. Turks, or: Salle 2 
5 nig end to, penetr ate into, t Milaneſe. E 
emperor however was ſenſihle, that he could not 
long reſiſt the efforts of two ſuch powerful confede- 
rates, nor expect that the ſame fortunate circum- 
| Ranges would concur a, ſecond time in hid fa vour; 
he therefote thought it neceſſary. both. for his ſafety 
and reputation, 10 give his t tota txuee: and 
Francis cheſe rather to run the rills. of diſobligin 
his new ally the ſultan, than to draw on his 
42 n and perhaps the arms of all —.— 
endom, 
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LETTER endom, by obſtinately obſtructing the re-eſtabliſh- 
WH ment of tranquility, and rpg g wache mos 
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Tursz en alina he don di 
monarchs to liſten to the arguments of the Holy pe a- 
cher: but hè found it impoſſible to bring about a 
final accommodation! between them, each inflexibly 


perſiſting in aſſerting his own claims. Not could he 


Prevail-on them to ſee one another, though both 
came to the place of rende vous; fo great was the 


remains of diftruſt and rancour; or ſuch the difficulty 


of adjuſting the ceremonial Vet, improbable as 
at may ſeem; a few days after ſigning the truee, the 
emperor, in his paſſage to Barcelona; being driven 
on the coaſt of Provence Francis invited him to 
come a- ſhore; frankly viſned him on board! his 
galley, and Vas received and entertained with the 
Warmeſt demonſtrations of eſteem and affection. 
Charles with zan equal degree of confidence, paid 
the king nent day a viſit at Aigues- mortes; where 
theſe two hoſtile Adds arid vindictive enemies, who 
bad - accuſed each other of every kind of baſeneſs, 
converſing together with all- the Cordialſty of bro- 
thers, ſeenied to-vie-withieach- other in expreſſions 
of reſpoct and friendſſip Such ſudden trank- 
tions from enmity to py and from ſuſpicion 


to confidence; can only be accounted for from that 


ſpirit of chivalry, with which the manners of dunn 


| Rp mary e Rrongly tinQuired, 1 rerdt of]. ous at 


2 : i e ee e Ad. W 


Bzsfpps the glory of Having reſtored — 
I: to Europe, the pope gained à point of much con- 


ſequence to his family. He obtained for his grandſon 


Margaret of Auſtria, the emperor's naturał daughter. 


| formerly wifeof Alexanderde Medici, whomiCharles 


zoe to e 1 ee in Florence. 
ar * Of ; at n * 25 eng 
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Lorenzo de Medici, the kinſman and intimate com- LETTER 


panion of Alexander, had aſſaſſinated him by one of 


ns 
the blackeſt treaſons recorded in hiſtory. Under A. D. 1638. 


pretence of having ſecured him an aſſignation with a 
lady of the highett-rank and great beauty, he drew) 
him into a ſecret apartment of his houſe, and there 
tabbed him, as he lay careleſsly on a couch, expect- 
ing the embrace of the lovely fair, whom he had 
: 2 ſolicited in vaiu. Lorenzo, however, did not 


reap ihe fruits of his crime; for though ſorge of his 


country men extolled him as a third Brutus, and en- 
dea vbured to ſeiae this occaſion for recovering their 
liberties, the government of Florence paſſed into 
the r of Coſmo II. another kinſman of Alexan- 
| Coſmo as deſirous of marrying the widow 
: 2 15 predeceſſor ; but the emperor. choſe rather to 
oblige the pope, by beſtowing his daughter on. 
Octavio Fame ſan of the duke: of - WAI 


1 JI. N BY 05: f init: 144 293 4413} 


-(CnaRLes had fon Scheren be cable of 
his obligations to the Holy Father for bringing about 
- the treaty of Nicęæ. His troops every where muti- 
nied for want of pay, and the ability of his ge- 


nerals only: could have prevented a total revolt. He 


had depended as his chief reſouroe fordiſcharging the 
pore; due to his ſoldiers, upon the ſubſidies which 
he expected from his Caſtilian ſubjects. For this 


purpote he aſſembled the Cortes of Caſtile at Tole- A. b. 1539+ 


do; and having repreſented to them the great ex- 
pence of his military operations, he propoſed to le- 
vy ſuch ſupplies as the preſent exigency of affairs 
demanded, by a general exciſe on commodities; 
- but: the a nde who already felt themſelves; Op- 
preſſed by a load of taxes unknown to their anceſ- 
tors, and who had oſten complained that their coun- 
try was drained of its wealth and inhabitants, in or- 


der to proſecutè quarrels, in which they had no inte- 
ꝝxeſt, determined not to add voluntarilyto their own 


hurthens. The nobles, in eee . with 


erf 


THE HISTORY OF 


LETTER gteat vehemence againſt the impoſition propoſed, as 
＋＋YZ an encroachment on the valuable and diftinguiſhing 
. D. 1535 · privilege of their order, that of being exempted from 


the payment of any tax. After employing argu- 
ments and promiſes in vain, Charles diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly with indignation: and from that period 
neither the nobles nor the prelates have been called to 
the Cortes, on pretence that ſuch as pay no part of the 

public taxes, ſhould not claim a vote in laying them 
on. Theſe aſſemblies have ſince conſiſted merely of 
the procurators or repreſentatives of eighteen cities, 
two from each; in all thirty- ſix members, who are 

abſolutely at the devotion of the cr.ꝰl ... 


Tus citizens of Ghent, ſtill more bold, broke 
out not long after into open rebellion againſt the ein- 
peror's government, on account of a tax which 
they, udged contrary: to the] ancient privi leges, and 
a deciſion of the council of Mechlin in favour of 
ttme imperial authority. Furaged at an unjuſt im- 
poſition, and rendered deſperate on ſeeing their aights 
betrayed by that very court which was bound to pro- 
tect them, they flew:;to arms, feizet}-ſeyeral of the 
efmnperer's officers; and drove ſuch of the nobility as 
reſided arnong them out of the city. Senſible, 
however, of their inabiluy to ſupport what their 
Leal had prompted them to undertake; and deſmous of 
ſſecuring a protector againſt the formidable forces 

with which they miglit expect ſoon to be attacked, 
they offered to acknowledge the king of France as 
their ſovereign; io put hin into immediate poſſeſſi- 
ori of their city, and to aſſiſt him in recovering 
thoſe provinces in the Netherlands which had anci- 
etitly belonged to his oro]. True policy directed 
Francis to comply with this propoſal. The coun- 
ties of Flanders and Artois were more valuable than 
- the duchy of Milan, for which he had ſo long con- 
tended; and their ſituation in regard to France made 
c ner Ait | 
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it more eaſy to conquer or to defend them. But 1 
ue are apt to eſtimate the value of things by the trou -.. 
ble which they have coſt us; Francis computing 4. D. 1539. 
in this manner, over- rated the Nlilaneſe. He had 
lived in friendſhip with the emperor, ever ſince 
their enterview at Aigues-mottes, and Charles had 
Ptomiſed him the ae of that duchy; For- 
getting therefore all his por injuries, and' the de- 
ceitfulpromiſes by which he had been ſo often duped, 
the credulous, generous, but unprincipled Francis, 
not only rejected the propoſitions of the citizens of 
Ghent, but communicated: to the ernperor amen 
nee with the malcontents' RT EVE 


: 
r ; 


Mea Jv bol of Charles's: heart by his own, W 
- is hoped by: this ſeemingly diſintereſted proceeding, 
to obtain at once the inveſtiture of Milan; and the 
emperor, well acquainted with the:eakneſs/of his 
mval, flattered him in this apprehenſion, for his 
own ſelfiſh purpoſes. His preſence being neceſſary 
in the Netherlands, he demanded'apaſſage through 
France. It was immediately granted him; and 
Charles, to whom every moment was preciods, 
ſet out, notwithſtanding” the remonſtrances of his 
uncl, and the fears of his Spaniſh ſubjects, with 
a ſmall but ſplendid train of a — 5 — perſons. He 
was met on the frontiers of Franoę by the Dauphin 
and the duke of Orleans, who offered to go into 
Spain, and remain there as hoſtages; till he ſhould 
reach his own dominions; but Charles replied, that the | 
"king's honour was ſufficient: for his ſafety, - and pro- „„ nn 
ſecuted his journey without any other ſecurityj. The 1 
bing entertained him with the utmoſt magniflcente 1 
at Paris, and the two young princes did not take [ 
leave of him till he entered the Low Countries; : 14 
he ſtill found means to evade his promiſe, and 1 
* Francis e o believe hin e tn 1 


93 Iain 15 2 $4.48; fol, en UB l Tur 
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LETTER | Tux citizens of Ghent alarmed at the approach 
; of the emperor, who was joined by three armies, 
1 D. 1540. ſent ambaſſadors to implore his merey, and offered 
to throw. open their gates. Charles only conde 
ſcended to reply, that he would appear among them, 
pf as a ſovereign and a judge, with the ſceptre and 
the ſword.“ He accordingly entered the place of 
His nativity, on; the anniverſary of his birth; and 
inſtead of that lenĩty which might have been ex- 
3 5. exlibited an awful example. of his ſeveri- 
| -Twenty-ſix- of the principal citizens were put 
2 death: 2 greater number were baniſhed: the ci- 
ty was declared to have forfeited its privileges ; a 
- new ſyſtem of laws and political adminiſtration was 
Preſeribed; and a large fine Wag impeſed on the in- 
Habitants, in order t0:defray the expence of ereci- 
ing a citadel, together with an annual tax for the 
-luppart of a garriſon. They were not only deſpoil- 
ted of their ancient immunities, but made to pay like 
donquered people, for n e png 
Their 9 Javery ae ne s nity tt 
Ent x 18 748 r nt 
95 Haw ING. 1h. "eeftablified;. his authority: in 
be Low Counties, and being now under no neceſ- 
ſity of continuing chat ſcene of falſthood and diſli- 
s mulation with which he had amuſed the French 
monarch, Charles began gradually 10 thro/ aſide 
the veil under which he had concealed his intentiens 
with reſpect to the Milaneſe, and at laſt pererpptorily 
. refuſed to give up a territory of ſuch value, or vo- 
. Juntarily to make fiich a liberal addition to the 
-ſrength of an enemy.by:diminiſhing his own power. 
Ne even denied, that he had evet made any promiſe 
„ich cord bind um to an action fo-fookiſh, _ 
ö ame; to jrorporagages Ine critic 6 . 
En a eins Amann 55 
Tus rranſaftion;expoled theiking of cos bo 
wn much ſcorn as it 35 the emperor to cenſure. The 
| * __ ereduloug 
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_ eredulous ſimplicity of Francis ſeemed to merit no Er HHN 
other return, after experiencing ſo often the duplici Cu 
ty and artifices of his rival. He remonſtrated, how- a. D. 1540- 
ever, and exclaimed as if this had been the firſb civ+ - 

cumſtance in which the emperor had deceived hit. 

The inſult offered to his underſtanding, affected hint 
even more ſenſibly than the injury done to his intee 
reſt; and he diſcovered ſuch reſentment as made it 
obvious that he would ſeize on the firſt opportunity 


of revenge, and that a new war an 2285 ene 
| np RuroRean 0 continents : | 


An WHILE E Charles was oliged to an a 
tention towards the affairs of Germany. The pro- 
teſtants having in vain demanded a general council, 
preſſed him earneſtly. to appoint a conference be- 

. tweena ſelect, number of divines of each party, in 

. order to examine the points in diſpute. For this pur- 

| poſe a diet was aſſembled at Ratiſbon: and ſuch a 

conference, notwithſtanding the oppoſition, of the 

pope, was held with great ſolemnity in the preſence | 

of the emperor; "But thedivineschoſen to manage the a. D. 1541. 
controverſy, though men of learning and moderati- 
on, were only able to ſettle a few ſpeculative opini- 
ons, all points relative to worſhip and juriſdiction 
ſerving only to inflame the minds of the diſputants. 
Charles therefore, finding his endeavours to bring 
about an accommodation ineffectual, and being im- 

patient to cloſe the diet, prevailed on a majority of 

the members to approve of the following edict of re- 
ceſs; viz. That the articles concerning which the 
| divines had agreed, ſhould be held as points decid- 
ed; that thoſe about which they had difteted; ſhould 
be referred to the determination of a general coun- 
cil, or if that could not be obtained, to a national 

ſynod; and ſhould it prove impracticable alſo toaf- 
ſemble a ſynod of Germany, that a general diet 
1 the e, PR be "OY within — 
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LETTER months, in order to give final j udgment on the whole 
$f controverſy that, in the meantime, no innovations. 


< 


A. D. 1541. ſhould be attempted, nor ache poco prog —_— 


ed to gain eee 1 


alfa diet pet Os 205 "ak be 5 
van mention of allowing a diet, compoſed chiefly 
of laymen, to paſs judgment in regard to articles 
of faith, appeared to him no leſs criminal and pro- 
fane, than the worſt of thoſe hereſies which the em- 
peror ſeemed ſo zealous. to ſuppreſs. The proteſt- 
ants alſo were diſſatisfied with it, as it conſiderably E 
abridged the liberty which they at that time enjoy- 
ed. They murmured loudly againſt it; and Char- 
les, unwilling to leave any ſeeds of. diſcontent in the 
empire, granted them a private declaration, ex- 
empting them from whatever they thought injuri- 
ous or oppreſſive in the receſs, and aſcertaining to 


them the full Pe of all TO Ginger) «tad 


1 6 
Pen wil) Shih Yi „ Es 


(Roms Saito of the ate Waffiimat Wen 
ture made theſe extraordinary conceſſions neceſſary. 
He foreſaw a rupture with France to be unavoidable; 
and he was alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the 
Turks in Hungary. A great revolution had hap- 
pened in that Kingdom. John Zapol Scæpus, by 
the aſſiſtance of Solyman, had wreſted from the 
king of the Romans a conſideruble part of the 
country. John died, and leſt an infant ſon. Fer- 
dinand attempted to take advantage of the minori- 
ty in order to repoſſeſs himſelf of the whole king 
dom; but his ambition was diſappointed by the ac- 
tivity and addreſs of George Martinuzzi, biſhop of 
Waradin, who ſhared the regency with the queen. 
Senſible that he was unable to oppoſe the king of 
the Romans in the field, Martinuzzi ſatisfied him- 
ſelf with holding out the fortified towns, all -of 
which he provided with every thing neceſlary = de- 

fence; 


fence; and at the fame time he ſent ambaſſadors to LETTER 
Solyman, beſeeching him to extend towards the 
ſon, that imperial protection which had ſo generouſ- A. D. 1541 
ly maintained the father on his throne.” Ferdinand 
uſed his utmoſt endeavoursto thwart this negociation, 
and even meanly offered to hold the Hungarian crown 
on the ſame ignominious condition by which John had 
held it, that of paying tribute to ine Porte. But 
the Sultan ſaw ſuch advantages from eſpouſing the 
intereſt of the young king, that he inſtantly march 
ed into Hungary; and the Germans, having form- 
ed the ſiege of Buda, were defeated with great 
ſlaughter before that city. Solyman, however, in- 
ſtead of becoming the protector of the infant ſove- 
reign, whom he had relieved, made uſe of this ſuc- 
ceſs to extend his own dominions: he ſent the 
queen and her ſon into Tranſilvania, which pro- 
vince he allotted them, and added NI 6. 
the Ottoman empire eech an 


Haix for the pong Charles KK 
Intelligent of this revolution, ſoon after the diet 
at Ratiſbon;; and by the'conceflions which he made 
them, he obtained ſuch liberal ſupplies, both of men 
and money, as left him under little anxiety about 
the ſecurity of Germany. He therefore haſtened to 
Join his fleet and army in Italy, in order to carry into 
execution a great and favourite enterprize, which 
he had concerted againſt Algiers; though it would 
certainly have been more conſiſtent with his digni- 
ty, to have conducted the whole force of the empire 
againſt Solyman, the common enemy of Chriſten- 
dom, who was ready to enter his Auſtrian dominions. 
But many reaſons induced Charles to prefer the Afri- 
can expedition: he wanted ſtrength, or at leaſt mo- 
ney, to combat the Turks in fo diſtant a ' country 
as Hungary; and the glory which he had formerly 
acquired in Bacbaty led him to hope for the like 
ſucceſs, 
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LETTER ſucceſs, while the cries of his Spaniſh ſubjects rouſed 


bim to take vengeance on their ravagers. . , 


 At.G1ER8; ſince the conqueſt of Tunis, was be- 
come the common receptacle of all the Barbary cor- 
fairs; and flom the lime that Barbaroſſa, as captain-⸗ 
 baſha, commanded the Turkiſh fleet, it had been 
governed by Haſcen Aga, a renegado eunuch, who 


out- did, if poſſible, his maſter in boldneſs and cru- 


elty. The commerce of the Mediterranean was 
greatly interrupted by his gallies; and ſuch frequent 
alarms were given to the coaſts of Spain, that there 
was a neceſſity for erecting watch towers at proper 
diſtances, and of keeping a guard conſtantly on 
foot, in order to deſcry the approach of his ſqua- 
dtons, and to protect the inhabitants from the de- 
predations of the free-booters with which they were 
manned. Charles, before he left Spain, had reſolv- 
ed to humble this daring corſair, and to exterminate 
the lawleſs race who had ſo long infeſted the ocean. 
For this end he had ordered a fleet and army to aſ- 
ſemble on the coaſt of Italy and though the autumn 
was now far advanced, he obſtinately perſiſted in his 
purpoſe, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of An- 
drew Doria, who conjured him not to expoſe ſo 
noble an armament to almoſt unavoidabie deſtructi- 
on, by venturing at ſo late a ſeaſon of the year to 
approach the ſtormy coaſt of Algiers, Doria's 
words proved prophetical. No ſooner had the em- 
peror landed in Barbary, than a frightful hurricane 
aroſe, ſcattered his fleet, and daſhed great part of 
it in pieces; while he and his land. forces were ex- 
poſed to all the fury of the elements, in an enemy's 
country, without a hut or tent -to- ſhelter them, or 
ſo much as a ſpot of firm ground on which they 
could reſt their wearied bodies. In this calamitous 
ſituation, cold and wet, they continued during ſe- 
veral days, harraſſed as the ſame time by ae 
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of the Algerines. At laſt Doria happily being able LETTBR 
to aſſemble the remains of the fleet, Charles was glad 
to reimbark, after having loſt the beſt part of his A. P. 1547, 


army, by the inclemency of the weather, famine, 
or the {word of the enemy: and thoſe which yet ſur- 


vived were doomed to encounter new miſeries in 
their return; the fleet being again ſcattered by a 


freſh ſtorm, and obliged to take ſhelter ſepara 


| tely, 
in ſuch ports of Spain or Italy as they could firſt 


: Sven, my dear Philip, was the reſult of che em- | 
peror's famous expedition againſt Algiers, the moſt _ 


. unfortunate. enterprize of his reign, and that on 
which, he built the higheſt hopes. But if Charles 
failed to acquire the glory which ever attends ſucceſs, 
he ſecured that which is more eſſentially connected 
with merit. He never appeared greater than amidſt 
his misfortunes. His firmneſs and conſtancy of ſpi- 
Tit, - his magnanimity, . fortitude, ' humanity, and 
compaſſion, were eminently conſpicuous. He en- 
dured as great hardſhips as the meaneſt ſoldier; he 


expoſed his own perſon to whatever danger appear- 
ed; he encouraged the deſponding; viſited the ſick 
and wounded ; and animated all by his words and 
example. He paid dearly for his obſtinacy and 
preſumption ; but he made mankind ſenſible, that 


he poſſeſſed many great qualities, which an almoſt 


uninterrupted flow of proſperity had hitherto afford- 


A 


| Tus loſs which the emperor ſuffered in this cala+ 


mitous expedition encouraged the king of France to 


begin hoſtilities, on which he had been for ſome time 


reſolved; and an action diſhonourable to civil ſocie⸗ 
ty furniſhed him with too good a pretext for taking 
arms. The marquis del Guaſto, governor. of the 


Milaneſe, having got iatelligence of the motions 
Vol. I. | pal 


and 
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par and deſtination of two ambaſſadors, Rincon and 


les. 


Fergolo, whom Francis had diſpatched, the one to 
the Ottoman Porte, the other to the republic of Ve- 


nice; knowing how much his maſter wiſhed to diſ- 
cover the intentions of the French monarch, and of 


what conſequence it was to retard the execution of 


his meaſures, he employed ſome ſoldiers belonging 
to the garriſon of Pavia to lie in wait for theſe am- 
baſſadors as they failed down the Po, who murdered 
them and moſt of their attendants, and ſeized their 
papers** Francis immediately demanded repara- 
tion fer this barbarous outrage; and as Charles en- 
Dm bo put reaper gpl with * evaſwe anſwer, 
he appealed to all the courts of Europe, ſettin 
forth the heioouſneſs of the in 1 the We o* | 
the emperor in diſregarding his juſt requeſt, 'and the 
neceſſity of vengeance. But Charles, WhO was a 
more profound negociator, defeated in a great mea- 
ſure the effects of theſe repreſentations: he ſecured 


the fidelity of the proteſtant princes in Germany, 


by granting them new conceſſions; and ut enge 
ed the king of England to eſpouſe. his cauſe; un 
pretence of defending Europe againſt the infidels, 


while Francis was only able to form an alliance with 


the kings ah, Denmark and Sweden, (who for the 
firſt time intereſted themſelves in the quarrels of the 


more potent monarchs of the South) and to rene 


A. D. 1841. 


his treaty with Soly man, which en nos eve in- 
dignation of Chuiſtendom. „ hrs 


Bur the adtivity of fac appel all "4 3 
feQs in his negociation. Five atmies were ſoon re- 
dy to take the field, under different generals, and 


with different r eee Nor was Charles want- 


ing in his preparations. He and Henry a ſecond 
ume made an ideal diviſion of the kingdom of 


France. But as the hoſtilities which followed termi- 
| nated i in nothiog, 1 and * —_— 


. by 


tries, had 


——— > 
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0 by r no remarkable event, except the battle of oa LETTER 


798 Fe count d Engulen over the imperial- 

in which ten thouſand of the emperor's 
beſ troops fell) I ſhall not trouble you with parti- 
culars. It will be ſufficient for you to know, that 
after 1 Spain, Piedmont, and the Low Coun- 


war, after the Turkiſh fleet under Barbaroſſa had 


2 1 


— 


en alternately, or at once, the ſcene of 


ravaged the coaſts of Italy, and the lillies of F rance 


and the creſcent of Mahomet had appeared in con- 
junctien before Nice, Where the croſs of Savoy. was 


diſpla Nets Francis and Charles, mutually tired of * >: 1544 


barraſſing sach other, concluded at Creſpy a treaty. 


of Peace, in which the king of England was not 


mentioned; and from being implacable enemies, 
became once more, to appearance, en 


«ne even allies by the ties of blood. OY 


Tar E chief articles of this treaty. Were, wht all 


the con eſts.which Wer ps ity had made: ſince the 
truce 90 N Nice ſhould be 6100 that the emperor 


ſhould give in marriage 10 the duke. of Orleans, ei- 


ther his own eldeſt aughter, Do the Low. Coun- 
tries, or. the ſecond daughter of his brother Ferdi- 


nand, with, the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe; that 


Francis ſhould renounce all pretenſions to.the king- 
dom of Naples, as well as to the ſOyereignty of 


Flanders and Artois, and Charles give up 9 115 claim 
to the duchy of Burgundy; and * both ſhould 
unite in N war aan the Turks“ WE 


Tur emperor was chiefly induced to grant 9 


tions ſo advantageous to France, by a deſire of hum 


bling the proteſtant princes in Germany. With the 
papal juriſdiction, he foreſaw they would endeavour 
to throw off the imperial authority; and he deter- 


mined to make his zeal for the former a pretence for | 


enforcing. we extending the latter, But before I 


e MEM: = ſpeak. 


— — — CR ———_— — 
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Kalb ſpeak of the wars in which that reſolution involved 
him, I muſt carry forward the domeſtic hiſtory of 


England, the knowledge of which will throw 9 
on many foreign tranſaCtions. 277 


MzAx w Hl 151 ſhall lever, for the ſake oK per- 
4. D. 1345. ay that the death of the duke of Orleans be- 
re the conſurnmation of his. marriage, diſentan- 
pled the emperor from the moſt troubleſome ſtipula- 
tion in the treaty of Creſpy; and that the French 
monarch, being till engaged ih hoſtilities with En- 
168 £626 Pans, was unable to obtain any reparation for the 
ji is which he ſuffered by this unforeſeen event. 
Theſe hoſtilities, like thoſe. between Charles and 
| Frantis, terminated in nothing deciſive. ' Equally | 
tired of 'a ſtruggle, attended with no glory. or ad- 
vantage to either, the contending princes concluded, 
U. p. 1546. at Campe, near Ardres, a treaty of peace; in 
| which it was ſtipulated, that France ſhould pay the 
arrears due by former treaties to England. But theſe 
arrears did not exceed one-third of the” ſums ex- 
pended by Henry « on his military gc Br 3 and | 
Francis being in no condition to diſchar | 
———— (a Thargeable pledge) was left in 55 band 
of the Engliſh as a ſecurity for the debt*?. Such 
was the 2 5 of a war which had waſted the wealth 
and the ſtrength of both *1 was and MILLS 
the final ruin Wo. one of PO 
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The domeſlic Hiſtory of Ex61.a80 during the Reign of 
rRNA VIII. wi 
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with more advantag 


s than Henry VIII. ' Yo 


4 


Jo prince ever aſcended the throne of England LETTER 


LVI. 


ape already, my dear Philip, had oecaſton to b 


ſerve his fortunate ſitvation with reſpect to the 
great powers on the continent; he was no leſs hap- 
ipy in regard to the internal ſtatè of his kingdom, 
and other domeſtic cireumſtances. His title to the 
crown was undiſputed; his treaſury was full; his 
ſubjects were in tranquillity; and the beauty and vi- 
-gour of his perſon, his freedom of manner, his love 
bf ſhew, and his dexterity in every many exerciſe, 
rendered his aceeſſion highly popular, while His pro- 
ficieney in literature, and reputation for talents, 
made his chatacter reſpectable. Every thing ſeem⸗- 
ed to prognofiicate an eaſy and proſperous reign: -* 


Tu x firſt act of Henry's adminiſtration confirm- 
ed the public hopes: it was the proſecution of Emp- 
ſon and Dudley, two inſtruments whom his father, 
as we have ſeen, had employed in his extortions: 
They infiſted, and perhaps ſuſtly, that they had 
acted ſolely by the royal authority; hut the jury was 
ſo far moved by popular prejudices as to x11 er- 
e ppl, beute 6 want for der cre 
(ont: HIT: 1, CCC 
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_ dit againſt them, and Henry, atthe eameſt'deſire , p. 
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LETTER HayiNG puniſhed the miniſters of paſt oppreſſi- 
on, the king's next concern was to fulfil his former 
A P. 1509. engagements.. He had been affianced during his fa- 
_ ther's life-time to the infants Catherine, his brother's 

widow ;. and notwithſtanding De cruples on that 


head, he now. agreed that their nuptials ſhould be. 


celebrated. We ſhall; afterwards ha e occaſion to 
oblerve th extraordinary. effects of — marriage, 
kaif er the in 


| Sou kings have hon their own miniſters; but 
Ly RN, every king muſt eithet have n miniſter Or 4 vou 


ite: Wolſey, whoſe character has already been de- 


n Ineated, was both to Henry. Being admitted to 


the youthful monarch's pleaſures, he wok the lead 


In every jovial, canver{ations: and pre „ not- 
withſtanding his religious habit, all that fro lic; and 
-gaicty,| which he found to be agreeable to the age 
and incligations of the king. Dy ing the intervals 
of amuſement, he introduced bu meis and ſtate af- 
Fairs, and inſimuated thoſe maxims of conduct, 

Which he was deſirous his maſter ſhould-purſue*: By 
theſe, means he inſenſibly acquired that abſolute af- 
.cendant over Henry, which diſtinguiſhed his admi- 
e and the peeple-ſaw every __ new in- 
his uncpntoula.autborty 0% 0 hn 


N R 
. 


ng's remorſe, either real or pretended. | 


4+ 


06 ie duke of. Buckingham, lord high aatiable 
fb and the firſt nobleman both in family and 5 
mein 


py wy i who had imprudently given 


dliſguſt to Wolſey, ſoon found reaſon jo repent of 


* 


his indveretion.,' He -s deſcended by a female 


from he duke of Glouneſter, youngeſt fon of Ed- 
1 I, and being infatuated withgudigial aſtrolo- 


. \he-conſulted- wich ene Hopk as a Carthuſian fri- 


, hg flattered, hic with.the hope of aſcending 
| Pact day the Ty throne, He had « even been fo 


K1V AH | | ungparded 8 
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unguarded as to utter ſome expreſſions againſt the Lyperk 
"King's life. The cardinal laid hold of theſe to bring 
him to a trial; and though his threats ſeem to have A. D. igai- 
"proceeded more from indiſcretion than ' deliberate 
malice, he was condemned and executed. The 
office of higt conſtable, which tfüs nobleman inhe- 
-rited from the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, being 
forfeited by his attainger, | Was never afterwards re re- 
oed in England. N 


7. ux next oben event in thedoineſtic hiſto- 
ry of this reign; is the divorce of queen Catherine. 
The king's ſeruples in regard to the lau fulneſs of 

bis marriage increaſed with the decay of the queen's 
beauty. She had borne him ſeveral children, but 
they were all dead, except the princeſs Mary, and 
Henry was paſſionately fond of male iſſue. He 
conſulted his confeſſor. the biſhop of Lincoln, on 
the legality of marrying a brother's widow, and he 
found that” prelate poſſeſſed with ſome doubts and 
difficulties. © He next proceeded to examine the queſ- 
tion by his own learning and ſtudy, being himſelf 3 
"i Jo divine and caftiſt; and having had recourſe'to 
is oracle Thomas Aquinas, he obſerved that this 
celebrated doctor had expreſsly declared againſt the 
_ lawfulfes of ſuch marriages. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was now applied to: he was deſired to 
confult his brethren; and all the prelates of England, 
except Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, unanimouſly de- 
*clared under their hand and ſeal, that they deemed a. p. 157» 
the King's s marriage un law ful“. Wolſey alfo fortifi- 
ed his maſter's ſcruples; and the brigit eyes of 
Auna Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, catri- 
ed home every argument to the heart of Henry, 
more forcibly than even the ſuggeſtions of that 
powerful favourite; violently ſtruck him with the 
horror of inceſt; and at once determined him to 
un off all conjugal commerce with Catherine. 


Tuis 
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Tuis young lady was daughter, of Sir Thomas 


A Boleyn, who had been employed by Henry in ſeve- 
A P. 1527. ral embaſſies, and was allied to all the principal no- 


bility in the kingdom. She had been carried over 


to Paris in ate youth, by the king's ſiſter, When 


eſpouſed to Lewis XII. of France; and the graces 


of her mind, no leſs than the beauty. of her perſon, 


had diftinguiſhed her in that poliſhed court. The 


exact time when ſhe returned to nd is not cer- 


tainly known ; but it appears to have been after the 
king had entertained doubts concerning the lawful- 
nels of his marriage with Catherine, She immedi- 


ately caught the roving and Hmong eye of Henry; 


and as her virtue and modeſty left him no hopes of 


; e indulgences, he re olved to raiſe her to the 


rone, which her qualifications, both natural and 


ae, leemed equally wel fitted ig adorn. 


Bur many bars were yet in the way of Hency's 
wiſhes... It was not only neceſſary toobtain a divorce 
from the pope, but a revocation. of the bull which 


had been granted for his marriage with Catherine, 


before he could marry Annie: and he had to combat 
all the intereſt of the emperor, whoſe-aunt he was 
| 85 ing to degrade. The king, however, did not 


ſpair of ſucceſs. He was in high favour with the 


court of Rome, and he deſerved io be fo, He had 


not only oppoſed the profes. the Lutheran te- 
"nets, hy all the influence 


is (245 it and al- 


1 moſt abſolute authority SW upon him, but he 

had even written a book againſt them ; a perform- 

ance in itſelf not contemptible, and which gave ſo 
much pleaſure to Leo, X. that he beſtowed. 278 

Henry the title of Defender, of the Faith. Senſible 

therefore of his importance, as the chief pillar, of 

the church, at a time when it ſtood in ſo * 


oi .of cit he ee _ Wie 
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ment VII. the reigning pontiff, [aps a diſſolution * 
: of his marriage with Cathering, : 4 — 


Tus pope 45 at firſt foncnitable to { on 
17 's inclinations; but his drrad of the emperor, 
- whoſe priſoner he had lately been, prevented him 
from coming to any determination. He at laſt, how- 
ever, impowered Campeggio and Wolſey, his two 
legates in England, to try the validity of the king's 
marriage. They accordingly opened their court at A. D. 62. 
London, and proceeded to the examination of the 
matter. The firſt point which came before them, 
and that which — wanted clüefly to eſtabliſh, 
was Arthur's conſummation of his marriage wirh 
Catherine ; and tho the queen proteſted that her 1 
gin honour was yet untainted, When the kin 
ceived her into his bed, and even appealed B. 
grace (the title then taken by our kings) for the 
truth of her aſſeveration, ſtronger proofs than were 
ptoduoed could not be expected of ſuch a fact, af- 
ter ſo long an interval. But when the buſineſs ſeem- 
ed drawing near to a period, and while Henry was 
in anxious. expectation of a ſentenoe in his favour, 
all his hopes were at once blaſted: Campeggio, on 
frivolous pretences, prorogued the court; and Cle- 
ment, at the interceſſion of the e pere, e 
the _ Tom after to ante een ee 
"Ip Ws 18 
5 Ant ee e the fall of Wolſey. 
Awe Boleyn imputed to him tlie failure of her ex- 
pectations; and Henry, who entertained che high- 
eſt opinion of, the cardinal's capacity, aſcribed his 
bad ſucceſs in the- preſent undertaking, not to ill 
fortune or miſtake, but to the malignity or infide- 
lity of that miniſter's intentions. The great ſeal 
was taken from him, and given to Sir Thomas 
More, a man of learning, virtue, and capacity. 
He was indicted in the Star- Chamber; his lands 
n . were declared TOs 3 bis houſes and 


furniture 


1 HE HISTORY OF 


LETTER. furniture were ſeized: he was pronounced without 
 —-— the protection of the laws, and his perſon liable of 
4. D. 1529. being committed to cuſtody. The king's heart, 


_ «however, relented, and the proſecution was carried 


no further ; but the cardinal was ordered to re- 


move vg court, wow Prevents Tuin was” 1 


N N 
18 


Tur SL ard "ow ns Spportugity 


ja Mo 10 pals 3 e- retraining the impoſitions of 


the clergy; Henry was not diſfileaſed, that the 
court 8 "om an} its whole militia,” ſhould® be 
made ſenſiblè of their dependence upon him, and of 
the willingneſs of his ſubjects, if he was ſo diſpoſ- 
ed, to reduce the power and Privileges of eceleſiaſ- 
tics.” Amid the anxieties with Which he was agitat- 
ed, he was often tempted to break off all connexions 
with the pope. Anne Boleyn alſo uſed every infi- 
nuation, in order to make him prepeed to extremi- 
ties with Clement; both as the readieſt way to her 
attaining the royal dignity, and as the means of 
ſpreading the new doctrines, in which ſhe had been 
initiated under the ducheſs of Alençon, a warm 
friend to the reformation. But Henry, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe induoements, had ſtill ſtrong motives 
to deſire, a good agreement with the ſovereign pon- 
tiff. Having been educated ina ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration for the holy ſee, he dreaded the approach of 
hereſy; and he abhorred all connexions with the Lu- 
therans, the chief opponents of the papal power, 
becauſe Luther, their apoſtle, had handled him 
roughly, in an anſwer to his bock on the Seven Sa- 
cramenta, written ha bab rer py the Romiſh Coch 
munion T0" v9; 
Fe: 4 PALIN CE CU; | 
«Whit LE: 8 Was u fucbutng e theſe 
5 opinions, two of his courtiers fell acci- 
dentally one evening intocompany with Dr. Thomas 
| ee * & "OY in Cambridge, a 
man 
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75 5 diſtinguiſhed by his learning, but ſtill more * 
hi 


is candour; and as the i of the divorce be- 


came the ſubject of converſation, he obſerved,--that A D. 12 


the readieſt way, either to Auiet the king's conſcience 
or 7 the pope's conſent,.-would be to conſult all 
the univerſities in Europe with regard to that contro- 
verted point. When Henry was informed of this 
Propoſal, he was delighted with it, and ſwore with 
great violenge, 2 By God it Cranmer has got the 
bes right ſow by the ear.” The doctor Pann, imme- 
lately ſent for, and taken into favour: the univer- 
ies were.confulted, according to his advice; = 

all of them declared thaking's marcnge invalid *. 


41 nnr, however, 1 fili age lg: In 


fluence of the emperor, continuedinflexible; and as 


Henry was ſenſible, that the extremities to which 
he was puſhed, both againſt the pope and the eccle- 
ſiaſtical order, muſt be diſagreeable to Wolſey, and 
dreaded his oppoſition, he renewed the proſecution 
Againſt his ancient favourite, , Phe cardinal, (after 
| his, diſgrace) had remaineti;for-fome-time at Rich- 
mond; but / being ordered-to;remove to his ſee at 
Vork, he fo up his geſidence at Ca wood in Vork- | 
ſhire, here he ren imſelf extremely popular in 
the neighbourhood, 'bychis.gffability and hoſpitality. 
In this retreat he lived, Wen the earl of. Notthum- 
berland received orders to arreſt, him for high trea- 
ſon, and conduct him to London, in order to his 
trial. On his Journey. he was ſcined with a diſor- 
der, which turned into a dyſentery; and it! was: with 
much difficulty that he was able to reach Leiceſter- 
abbey. am come to lay my r | 
Jaid Wolley - to the abbot and monks, WhO came 
Out to receive him: and he immediately took to his 
bed, whence he never. roſe more. 0 0. had I but 
© ſerved my God,” cried he, a little before he ex- 
Piracy TW ah horaſerved.my 2 — 2 
ed: wo 
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"LETTER „ would not have given me over in my gre) 
* LVI. 66 Kat 8 27 22 " was 6 2 
7 * hairs *,” Eis trefſon, indeed, ſeems rather to 
A. D. 1530. have been againſt the pec ple, tan the prince, or 
| even the flate ; for although the violence and ob- 
ſtinacy of Henry's character ought perhaps to apo- 
logize for many of the*cardinal's* public meaſures, 
his continued extortions upon the ſubject, by the 
moſt iniquitous methods, in What He called his 
Legantine court, admit of no alleviatin. 
SET eee 301 M90 1 dee ee | 


4 
2 2 ; 8 
1 * Mz 


Fus freed from a perſon whom he conſidered 
as an obſtacle in the way of his inclinations,” and 
ſupported by the opinion of the learned in the ſtep 
which he intended to take, Henry ordered a par- 
i liament, together with a convocation, to meet; in 
A. P. 1531. eh he Was acknowledged, the Protector and 
u fupreme Head of the Church and Clergy of Eng- 
land: and being now fully determined in his 
own mind relative t an affair by which he had 
been ſo long agitated, reſolute to adminiſter eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs without having färther recourſe to 
Rome, as well as to Abide all conſequenecs, he pri- 
4. P. isa vateſy celebrated his'triarriage with Anne Boleyn, 
whom he had precidufly created marchioneſs of 
Pembroke. Cranmer, "now become archbiſhop of 
_ Canterbury, ſoon after annulled the kifig's marriage 
With Catherine (a ſtep which ought to have wonder = 
his ſecond nuptials) and ratified that with Anne, 
ho was pübſiely erowned queen,” with all the 
pomp and dignity ſuited to that ceremony ? f and 
to complete the Kings ſatisfactio on the condhuſion = 
of this troubleſome huſineſs, the queen was fafely . 
A. P. 1833. delivered of a daughter, who received the name of 
. Elizabeth, and WROfmᷓ we ſhall afterwards ſee ſway- 
fig ide Engliſſi ſeeprre with' equal glory to herſelf, 
and happiness to her people 
r 404 TEINS - 7 
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theſe. tranſactions, the conclave was all in a rage, LETTER 


and the pope was urged by the cardinals of the im.. 
perial faction, to dart his ſpiritual thunders againſt A. D. 1833 
15 55 But Clement was ſtill un willing to proceed - 
to extremities : he only declared Cranmer's ſen- 
ſtence null, and threatened the king with excommu- 
nication, if he did not put things in their former 
condition, before a day named. In the mean time 
Henry was prevailed upon, by the mediation of the 
: king of France, to ſubmit his cauſe to the Roman 
conſiſtory, provided the cardinals of the imperial 
faction were excluded from it. The pope conſent- 
ed; and promiſed that, if the king would ſign a 
written agreement to this purpoſe, his demands 
ſhould be fully complied with. But on what light 
incidents often depend the greateſt events! The 
courier appointed to carry the king's written pro- 
miſe, was detained beyond the day fixed: news ar- 
rived at Rome, that a libel had been publiſhed in 
London againſt the holy ſee, and a farce acted be- 
fore the king it deriſion of the apoſtolic; body. 
The pope and cardinals entered into the conſiſtory 
inflamed with rage; the marriage between Henry 
and Catherine was pronounced valid; the king was 
declared excommniunicated, if he refuſed to adhere a. D. 1834. 
+0 BY, and the rupture with England was rendered 


1 4 


Tx Engliſh parliament aſſembled ſoon after this 
deciſion of the court of Rome, conferred on the 
king the title of the only ſupreme HEAD of the 
church of England upon earth, as they had already 
inveſted him with all the real, power belonging to it. 
By this memorable act, acknowledging the kings 
| ſupremacy, greater ſimplicity was introduced into 
the government, by uniting the ſpiritual with the 
civil power, and preventing diſputes about the li- 
mits, which never could. be: exactly determined, 
between the contending Juriſdictions. A door was - 
TIL; Sth hab alſo 


| or alſo opened for bal the exotbitances of ſuper- 


= @tition, and breaking, a all thoſe ſhackles, by which 
T 1534 human reaſon, policy and induſtry" had ſo long 
been W for as a, profound. hiſtorian has 
Juſtly obſerved; Prince being head of the reli- 
gion, as well ag of the temporal juriſdiction of the 
ingdom, though he might ſometimes be tempted 


to employ the former as an engine of government, | 


could have no intereſt; like 104 Roman pap, io 
encouraging, its exorbitances ** 5 


4 * 


BU though England was 1 . reledfed 


from the oppreſſive juiiſdiction of the pope, liberty 
of conſcience was, if poſſible, more reſtrained than 
ever. Henry not only retained his averſion to Lu- 
ther and his docttines, but ſo many of his early pre- 
Judices, yet hung about, him, that the idea of he- 


rely ftilt filled Him with horror. Separate as he 
ſtood from the catholic church, he continued to var 
Ine himſelf on maintainingits dogmas, and on guard- 
ing with fire and ſword the imaginary purity of his 


Hm opinions. . Thoſe who denied the king's 


remacy, the .legitimacy of his daughter Wiz. 


_ bath, or ho embraced the tenets of the reform- 
ers, were equally the objects of his vengeance. 


Among the latter were many unhappy perſons, who 


had greedily imbibed the Lutheran doctrines, du- 
ring Henr N 's quarrel with Rome, in hopes of a total 
change of worſhip ; and who having gone too far 
to. recant, fell martyrs to their new faith, exulting 
arid the flames, and embracing the faggots brought 
for their deſtruction; as the means of procuring 


them eternal felicity. Among the Gs Goes Diſks 
er, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, 


late chancellor, who refuſed to acknowledge the 


A. D. 1535+ king's ſupfemacy, and died upon the ſcaffold with 


heroic conſtancy. More, who was a man of a ga 
1 N even his facetiouſneſs Ja the i 


bl 
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When he had laid his head on the block, and ſaw the: LETTER 
executioner ready with his weapon, Stay, friend? 
ſaid he, till I put aſide my beard; for,” added he, AD. 1635. 


« jt never committed treaſnn What pity, and 
what an inſtance of the inconſiſtency of human na- 
ture, that the man who could make a jeſt of death, 


ſhould make a mutter of eiae of the pope 's 
gg; A ebb 


ene err thus ka both Poten- 
ants and catholics, his moſt dangerous enemies, he 
was ſenſible, were the zealous adherents to the an- 
tient religion; and more eſpecially the monks, who 
having their immediate dependance on the Roman 
pontiff, apprehending their own ruin to be the cer- 
tain conſequence of aboliſhing his authority in Eng- 
land. The King therefore determined to ſuppreſs the 
_ monaſteries; as ſo many nurſeries of rebellion, as well 
as of idlenels, ſuperſtition, and folly, and to put him- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of their ample revenues. In order to 
effectuate this robhery with ſome colour of juſtice, he 
appointed commiſſioners to viſit all religious houſes; 
and theſe men, acquainted with the king's deſign, 
brought reports, whether true or falſe, of ſuch fright- 
ful diforders, lewdnefs, ignorance, prieſt-craft, and 
_ unnatural luſts, as filled the nation with horror a- 
gainſt inſtitutions held facred by their anceſtors, and 
lately objects of the moſt profound veneration. The 
lefſer monaſteries (ſaid to have been the moſt cor- 
rupted) to the number of three hundred and ſeventy- 


fix, were at once ſuppreſſed by parliament ; and their A. D. 1536 


revenues, Bn chariots, and TRL were 9 
0 we dom. he | las ah 
Tus ee which fit at the "RA finds with 
| the parliament, paſſed a vote for a ney tranſlation of 

the Bible, none being pet publiſhed, by authority, 
in the vulgar tongue; and the reformation ſeemed 
faſt gaining ground in England (tho the 1 ſtill 
declared 
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n declared himſelf its enemy) when its promoters, 
— 7 d others, met with a fevere 
—-— Cranmer, Latimer, and others, met with a ſevere 
d. 1536- mortification, Which ſeemed to blaſt all their hopes, 


in the untimely fate of their patroneſs, Anne Boleyn. 


Tuts lady now began to experience the decay. of 


the king's affections, and the capriciouſneſs of his 
temper. That heart whoſe allegiance ſhe had with- 
drawn from another, revolted at laſt againſt herſelf. 
Henry's paſſion, which had ſubſiſted during ſix 
ears that the proſecution of the divorce laſted, and 
2 only to increaſe under difficukies, had 
ſearcely attained ſecure poſſeſſion of its object, when 
it ſunk into languor, ſucceeded by diſguſt. His love 
was transferred to a new miſtreſs. The charms of 
Jane Seymour, maid of honour to the queen, a 
young lady of exquiſite beauty, had entirely capti- 
vated him; and as he appears to have had little idea 


of any other attachment but that of marriage, he 


thought of nothing but how to raiſe, her to his bed 


1 4 


Tais peculiarity in Henry's diſpoſition, proceed- 
ing from an indolence of temper, or an averſion to 
the vice of gallantry, involved him in crimes of a 


blacker die, and in greater anxieties, than thoſe 
which he ſought to avoid by forming a legal con- 


nexion. Before he could marry Jane, it was ne- 
cellary to get rid of his once beloved Anne, now 
become a bar in the way of his felicity. That ob- 


ſtacle was ſoon, removed. The heart is not more 
_ mgenious in ſuggeſting apologies for its deviations, 


than courtiers in findingexpedients for gratifying the 
inclinations of their prince. The queen's enemies 
at Henry's. court, immediately : ſenſible. of the 


alienation of the king's affections, accompliſhed. 
© her ruin, by flattering his new. paſſion, They re- 
preſented that freedom of manner, which An 


ne 
had 
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had acquired in France, as a diſſolute levity; they HEXE 
indirectly accuſed her of a criminal correſpondence - 
with ſeveral gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and &. P. 1536 
even with her own brother! and they extolled the 
_ virtues. of Jane Seymour'*. Henry believed all, 
| becauſe he wiſhed to be convinced. The queen was 
committed to the Tower ; brought to her trial ; 
condemned without evidence, and executed without 
remorſe. Hiſtory affords us no reaſon to call her in- 
nocence in queſtion: and the king, by marrying her 
known rival the day after her execution, made the 
motives of his conduct ſufficiently evident, and left 
the world in little doubt about the iniquity of her 
ſentence. 0 7 i Th Ne 


Ir further arguments, my dear Philip, ſhould be 
- thought neceſlary in ſupport of the innocence of the 
_ unfortunate. Anne Boleyn, her ſerenity, and even 
chearfulneſs, while under confinement and fentence 
of death, ought to have its weight, as it is perhaps 
unexampled ina woman, and could not well be the 
aſſociate of guilt. Never prince,” fays ſhe, in a 
letter to Henry, had wife more loyal in all duty, 
L aud in all true affection; than you have ever found 
in Anne Boleyn; with which name and place I 
* could willingly have contented myſelf, if God and 
your grace's pleaſure had been fo pleaſed ; neither 
did l at any time ſo far forget myſelf in my exalta- 
e tion, or received queenſhip, but that I always 
looked for ſuch an alteration as I now find; for the 
“ground of my preferment being on no ſurer foun- 
dation than your grace's fancy, the leaſt alteration 
© I knew wes fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to 
_ * ſome other object.“ In another letter to the king, 
ſme ſays, You have raiſed me from a private gent le- 
_ *-woman to a marchioneſs; from 4 marchioneis to a 
queen; and ſince you can exalt me no higher in 
this world, you are reſolved to ſend me to heaven, 
R that 
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LETTER « that I may become a faint !” This gaiety contt- 


LVI 


ud tothe laſt, * The morning of her cataſtrophe, 
A. D. 1536. converling with the lieutenant of the Tower on what 


ſhe was going to ſuffer, he endeavoured to comfort 


her by the ſhortneſs of its duration. The; execu- 


tioner indeed,” replied ſhe, © Tam told is very ex- 
pert; and I have but a ſlender neck |” graſping it 


with her hand, and ſmiling**. The queen's bro- 
ther, and three gentlemen of the bed · chamber, alſo 
fell victims to the king's ſuſpicions; or rather were 
ſacrificed to hallow his nuptials with Jane Seymour. 


Tux catholics, who had been the chief inſtru- 
ments of theſe tragical events, did not reap ſo much 
advantage from the fall of queen Anne as they ex- 
pected. The friends of the reformation ſtill main- 


tained their credit with the king; and articles of 


faith were drawn up by the convocation, under Hen- 
ry's eye, mote favourable to the new than the old 
religion, but ſill more conformable to the ideas of 
the royal theologiſt, than agreeable to the partizans 


of either. Prudence, however, taught the proteſt- 
ants to be ſilent, and to reſt ſatisfied with the ground 
which they had gained, The diſappointed catholics 


were leſs quiet. The late innovations, particular- 


ly the diſſolution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and the 
imminent danger to which all the reſt were expoſed, 
had bred diſcontents among the people. The Ro- 
miſh religion, ſuited to vulgar capacity, took hold 
of the multitude by powerful motives; they were in- 
tereſted for the fouls of their forefathers, which they 
believed muſt now lie during many ages in the tor- 
ments of purgatory, for want of maſſes to relieve 


them. The expelled monks, - wandering about the 


country, ined as theſe prejudices to rouſe the 


- populace to rebellion ; and they aſſembled in large 


bodies in different parts of the kingdom, particu- 
- larly in Lincolnſhire and the northern countries. 


dc. * 
. 7 But 


* 


MODERN EUROPE. 
But by the prudent conduct of the duke of Norfolk, 


who commanded the king's forces, and who ſecret- 


ly favoured the cauſe of the rebels, but not their re- 
bellious meaſures, tranquillity was happily reſtored 
to the kingdom, with little effuſion of Blood. 


Fus ſuppreſton of ttieſe infurreRtions was fol- 


lowed by an- event which completed Henry's do- 
meſtic felicity ; the birth of a ſon, who was baptiz- 
ed under the name of Edward. But this happineſs 
was not without allay : the queen died two days after. 
A ſon, however, had been ſo long, and ſo ardently 
_ defired by Henry, and was now become fo neceſſary, 
in order to prevent diſputes with regard to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, the two princeſſes being declared illegiti- 
mate, that the King's'affliction was drowned in his 
oy. And his authority being thus confirmed at 
home, and his conſideration. increaſed abroad, he 
carried into execution a meaſure” on which he had 
been long 1 
monaſteries. 


Tux better to reconcile the minds of the people 


to this great innovation, the impoſtures of themonks 


were e e brought to light. Among the ſacred 
repoſitories'of convents were found, the parings of 


St. Edmond's toes; ſome 'coals that roaſted St. Lau- 
rence; the girdle of the bleſſed virgin, ſhewn"in 
eleven different places; two or three heads of St. 
Urſula; and part of St. Thomas of Canterbury's 


. ſhirt, much teverenced by big-bellied women. 


Some impoſtures of a more artificial nature alſo 
were diſcovered ; particularly a miraculous crucifix, 


which had been kept at Boxley in Kent, and bore - 


the appellation of the Rod of Grace, the eyes, lips, 


and head of which moved on the approach of its 


f ern This crucifix was publicly broke at St. 


* 


eſolved, che entire deſtruction of the 


aul's-croſs, and the ſprings and wheels by which 
e if it 
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LETTER it had been ſecretly moved were ſhewn to the whole 
people. The ſhrine of St. Thomas a Becket, com- 
R. D. 1537- monly called St. Thomas of Canterbury, was likewiſe: 


deftroyed, and ſeemingly deſervedly, though much 
to the regret of the populace. So ſuperſtitious was 
the veneration for this faint, that it appeared, in 
one year, not a penny had been offered at God's al- 
tar; at the virgin's only four pounds one ſhilling 
and eight perice ; but at that of St. Thomas, nine 
hundred and fifty four pounds {ix ſhillings and three- 
Eee i et 
Tux expoſure of ſuch enormous abſurdities and 
impieties took off much of the odium from a mea- 
ſure in itſelf rapacious, violent, and unjuſt. The 
acquieſcence of the nobility and gentry was Further 
procured by grants of the revenues of convents, or 
leaſes of them at a reduced rent; and the minds of 
the people were quieted by being told, that the king 
would have no more occaſion to levy taxes, but 
would be able, during war as well as peace, to bear 
from the abbey-· lands the whole expences of govern- 
ment**. Henry allo ſettled penſions on the ejected 
"monks, and erected ſix new biſhopricks ; which ſi- 
lenced the murmurs of ſich of the ſecular clergy as 
were not altogether wedded to the Romiſh commu- 


1 


4 ni N. | 7 4 


- ArTER renouncing the pope's ſupremacy, and 
ſiuppreſſing monaſteries, the ſpirit of oppoſition, it 
was thought; would lead the king to declare war 
againſt the whole doctrine and worſhip, as well as 

' diſcipline of the church of Rome: but though Hen- 


ry ſince he came to the years of maturity, had been 


gradually changing the tenets of that theological ſy ſ- 

tem in which he had been educated, he was no leſs 
dogmatical in the few which yet remained to him, 

- than if the whole fabric had continued entire; and 

fo great was his tyrannical arrogance, tho' he ms | 

7 „ | alon 
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alone in his belief, that he thought himſelf entitled WI! 
to regulate by his own particular ſtandard, the reli 
gious faith of the nation. The chancellor was ac- . P. 1533. 
cordingly ordered to open the parliament with in- 
forming them, that it was his majeſty's earneſt de- 
ſire to extirpate from his kingdom all diverſity of - 
opinion in matters of religion. In conſequence of 
this defire, a bill, conſiſting of ſix articles, called 

by the proteſtants the Body Bill, was drawn up ac- 
cording to the king'sideas, and having paſled through 
both houſes, received the royal aſſent. In this ſta- 
tute was fiabliſhed the doctrine of the real preſence, 
or tranſubſtamiation ; the communion in one kind, 
or with bread only; the perpetual obligation of 
vows of chaſtity ; the utility of private mailes ; the 
celibacy of the clergy ; and the neceſſity of 'awicu- 
lar confeſſion. "The violation of either of theſe ar- 
ticles was puniſhable with death ; and a denial of the 
firſt, to the "diſgrace of common-ſenſe, could not 
be atoned for by the moſt humble recantation*?: an 
jnftance of ſeverity unknown even to the inquilitjon! 


Tux affairs of religion being thus ſettled, the 
king began to think of a new wife; and as the duke 
of Cleves had great intereſt with the princes of the 
Smalkaldic league, whoſe alliance was conſidered as 
advantageous to England, Henry ſolicited in marri- 
age Arine, daughter of that duke. A flattering pic- 
ture of this princeſs, drawn by Hans Holben, co- 
operated with the political motives to determine the 
king to this match ; and Anne was ſent over to En- 
gland. But Henry, though fond of large women, 
Ho ſooner ſaw her, (fo devoid was ſhe of beauty and 
grace!) than he ſwore ſhe was a great Flanders 
mare, and declared he could never bear her any af- 
fection. He reſolved, however, to complete tge 
marriage, notwithſtanding his diſſike, ſenſible that 
a contrary conduct would be highly reſented Me, her 
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N friends and family; he therefore told Cromwell, his 
3 miniſter ſince the death of Wolſey, and who had 
A. D. 154%, been inſtrumental in the match, that as matters had 


gone ſo far, he muſt put his neck into the Yoke. 


Bu T though political conſiderations had induced 
Henry to complete his martiage with Anne of 
Cleves, they could not ſave him from diſguſt. His 
averſion to her increaſed every day; ; and Cromwell, 


| though till ſeemingly. in favour, ſaw his own e 


and the queen's diſgrace, faſt approachin 
unforeſeen cauſe 4 both more ſudden 3 he 
expected. The king had fixed his affections on 
Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk ; 

and as uſual, he determined to gratify it, by rai- 
ſing her to his bed and throne. The duke, wha 
had long been at enmity with Cromwell, made uſe 
of his niece's inſinvations againſt that miniſter, who 
was a promoter of the reformation, us he had for- 
merly done of Anne Boleyn's againſt Wolſey. 
Cromwell was accuſed of herety arid treaſon, com- 
mitted to the Tower, condemned and executed d 

He was a man of low birth, but worthy, by his 
integrity ang abilities, of the high ſtation to which 
he was $ raiſed ; TY of 1 1 58 e „ ng; 3 


Turn meaſures 165 FS ig Henry ** kane 
of Cleves, were carried on a 
the bill of attainder againſt | Cromwell. Henry 


pleaded, that Shen he eſpouſed Anne, he had not = 
gol. wen coplent and that he had not 


ought proper hi 3 ummate the marriage. The 


_ convocation ſuſtained. theſe: reaſons, and ſolemnly - 
5 nnulled the marriage between the king and queen. 


he parliament, ever obſequious to cake 5 . 
e 55 900 


4 9 » 
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the {ame time with 
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Tun marriage of the king with Catherine How- LETTER. .. 
ard, which followed ſoon after his divorce from Anne Cy. 
of Cleves, was regarded as a favourable incident A. P. 1549. 
by the catholic party; and the ſubſequent events 
correſponded. to their expectations. The kings 
councils being now directed by the duke of Nor- 
folk and biſhop Gardiner, a furious perſecution com- 
menced againſt the proteſtanis. The law of the 
Six Articles, which Cromwell had, on all occaſions, | 
taken care to ſoften, was executed with rigour; and 
Dr, Barnes, and evil. hers, pete 8: the 


By Henry's attention was ſoon. turned to proſe- A. p. 1541, 
cutions of a very. different kind; and on a ſubject 
which affected him ſtill more ſenſibly, than even 
the violations of his favourite theological ſtatute. 
He had thought himſelf extremely. happy. in his 
new-confort.. the elegant perſon, and agreeable dif- 
| poſition of Catherine, had emirely captivated his 
affections ; and be had publicly, in his chapel, re- 
turned thanks to Heaven for the fehcity which the 
conjugal ſtate afforded him. This happineſs, how- 
ever, was but of ſhort duration; it yaniſhed like a 
_ gaudy meteor, almoſt as ſoon as perceived; and 
probably affected the king the more, as it not only 
turned on a point Which intimately concerned his 
peace, bit on which he peculiarly valued himſelf, 
fas lll in diſtinguiſhing a true maid. The queen 
had led a diſſolute life before marriage; ſhe had even 
abandoned herſelf to the ſervants of her grandmo- 
ther, the old ducheſs of Norfolk, with whom ſhe 
had been educated, while her own maid was in the 
chamber, and in the ſame bed. The proofs of this 
were pohtiye. There was even feaſon to believe, 
notwithſtanding her declaration to the contrary, that 


| ſhe had not been faithful tothe king's bed, for it ap- 
peared, : that. one Colepepper had paſſed the pight 
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LETTER with her alone ſince her marriage, and that ſhe had 
LA taken Derham, one of her old paramours, into her 


A. P. 1541. ſervice**, 


EL | 2 
Mu the evidences of theſe things were laid be- 
fore Henry, he was ſo deeply affected that he re- 


mained for ſome time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt in- 


A. D. 7845. to a flood of tears. The natural ferocity of his tem- 


elves by the plunder of the church. But the king, 


per. however, ſoon returned; and he aſſembled a 


parliament, the uſual inſtrument of his tyranny, in 
order to ſatiate his vengeance. A bill of attainder 

was voted againſt the queen, and the viſcounteſs of 
Rochford, who had conducted her ſecret amours. 
A ſingular bill was alſo paſſed at the ſame time, 
making it treaſon in any perſon t6 conceal the a- 
mours of a queen of England; and farther enact- 
ing, that if the king ſhould marry any woman who 
had been incontinent, taking her for a true maid, 

ſhe likewiſe ſnould be ary? 51 treaſon, in caſe ſhe 
did not previouſly reveal her ſhame to him! and 

the queen and lady Rochford were beheaded for 
their crimes on Towet-hill, though their guilt had 
preceded the framing of the fſtatute**. 


Tuts troubleſome buſineſs being over, Henry 
again turned his attention to the affairs of religion, 
S ſeveral times the national creed, according 


to his own capricious. humour: and he turned his 


arms againſt his nephew, James V. of Scotland, 


becauſe he had refuſed to imitate his example, in 


_ throwing off the juriſdition of the pope. * ' 


THz principles of the reformation had already 
found their way into Scotland; ſeveral perſons had 


there fallen martyrs to the new faith; and the nobi- 


ity, from the example of England, had caſt a wiſh- 


ful eye on the eccleſiaſtical revenues, hoping, if a 


change in religion ſhould take place, to enrich them- 
ug 


\ 
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tho' very poor, not ſuperſtitious, andſomewhat inclin- LETTER 
ed to magnificence, fortified by the arguments of 
the clergy, and guided by the inclinations of his A. Þ. 154% 
queen, a daughter of the duke of Guile, reſiſted 

every temptation to ſuch robbery, and continued 

faithful to the ſee of Rome. This reſpec for the 

rights of the church ' proved fatal to himſelf, and 


brought many miſeries on oak ne both be- 
fore and after his death, 


| Has James ſoconded th views of Henry, by 
following his example in” eccleſiaſtical matters, he 
_ would have been ſuppoited. by the whole force of 
England ; whereas he now had that force to op- 
pole, and a "diſſatisfied people to rule. Fluſhed, 
however, by an advantage gained over a detach- Aug. 24. 
ment of the Engliſn by lord Hume, he niarched at 
the head of thirty thouſand men to meet the ene- 
my's main body, comrnanded by the duke of Nor- 
folk, who had advanced as far as Kelſo; and as 
that nobleman retreated on the approach of tlie 
_ Scottiſh army, the king reſolved to enter England, 
and take Vengeance on his invaders. But his nobi- 
lity, diſaffected on account of the preference ſhewn . 
to the clergy, oppoſed his reſolution, arid refuſed 
to attend him. Equally enraged and ſurpriſed at 
this mutiny, he reproached them with cowardice, 
he threatened puniſhment ; and fill determined fo 
make ſome impreſſion on the enemy's country with 
the forces which adhered to him, he ſent ten thou- 
ſand men' to the weſtern borders, who entered Eng- 
land at Solway frith, while he himſelf followed at a 
ſmall diſtance, ready to join them upon occaſion. 
But this expedition alſo proved unſucceſsful, and 
even highly unfortunate ; and from a cauſe related 
to that which Tuined the former enterpriſe. The 
king, become peeviſh by diſappointment, and dif- 
fiderit-of all his nobility, deprived lord Maxwel of 
| the W ang of the army, and conferred! it on Oli- 


ver 
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yer Sinclair, a private gentleman. The Scots dif 
pleaſed with this alteration, were preparing to diſ- 


— 
5, N 154% band; when a (mall body of the Engliſh appear- 


ing, they ſuddenly took to flight, and were ee 
all ſlain or taken priſoners. e oh | 


| Tas news of this diſaſter had ſuch an effect on | 
the mind of James, who was naturally of a melan- 


_ cholic diſpoſition, as well as endowed with an high 


ſpirit, that he would admit of no counſel or conto- 
lation, but abandoned himſelf” wholly to rage and 
deſpair. All the paſſions which are the enemies of 


life took hold of him at once. His body was watt 


ed by ſympathiſing with his anxious mind; and he 
was brought to the verge of the grave, when his 


| Kaen was ſafely delivered of the celebrated and un- 


rtunate Mary Stuart, Having nd iſſue living, he 
xiouſly inquired, whether his conſort had brought 


| im a ſon or a daughter; and being told a bel 
he 


ter, he turned himſelf in his bed, and ſaid, ** 
* crown came with a woman, and it will go with © 


© one: many woes await this unhappy kingdom: 


Henry will make it his own 8 by fotce of 


arms or by marriage.” He wy a few my | 


ee in the flower « of his age . 


Wu x Jameg had foretold in pen, came to * 
nry was no ſooner informed of the victory of Sol- 


j way, and the death of his nephew, than he project- 
£9 the ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his own do- 


minions, by marrying prince Edward, his only fon, 


to the heireſs of that kingdom, For this purpoſe he 


We called together ſuch of the Scottiſh nobility as were 


his priſoners, and offered them their libetty without 


ranſom, provided they would ſecond his ' views. 


They readily agreed to g propoſal ſo favourable to 
themſelves, and which ſeemed ſo natural, and fo 
advantageous - to both kingdoms ; and by their 
means, * the — of cardinal 


Beaton , 
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| Beaton, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who had plae- 
ed himſelf at the head of the regency, by forging a 
will in the name of the late king, the parliament of 
Scotland conſented to a treaty of marriage and union 
with England. The articles of that treaty are of 
little conſequence, as they were never executed. 
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Fenn v now thinking himſelf at peace with all bia 


neighbours, began to look out for another wife; 
and by eſpouſing Catherine Par, relict of lord La- 
timer, he confirmed what had been foretold in jeſt, 
that he would be obliged to marry a widow, as nq 


reputed maid would ever-be perſuaded to incur the 


penalty of his ſtatute reſpecting virginity. Cathe> 
rine was a woman of virtue arid good-ſenſe ; and 
though ſomewhat inclined to the reformation, which 


gave great hopes to the proteſtant party, ſhe deli- 


vered her ſentiments with much caution in regard to 


the new doctrines. Henry however, whoſe favour - 
rite topic of cenverſation was theology, by engaging | 


her frequently in different arguments, found mean 


to diſcover her real principles; and his extreme cor- | 


pulency and ill health having ſoured his temper, 


and increaſed the ſeverity. of his naturally paſſionate 


arid tyrannical diſpoſition, he ordered an impeach- 


ment to be drawn up againſt her, and the greateſt 


prudence and addreſs only ts have ſaved her from 
the block. Haying happily 


to converſe with her on theological ſubjects, that 
ſuch profound ſpeculations were little ſuited to the 


natural imbecillity of her ſex; remarking at the 


| got information of the 
king's diſpleaſure, ſhe replied when he next offered 


ſame time, that though ſhe' declined not any con- 
verſation, however ſublime, when propoſed by his 


majeſty, ſhe' well knew that her conceptions'could 


mentary amuſement; that ſhe found converſation 


apt to-languiſh when not revived by ſome oppoſi- 
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THE HISTORY Or 


LETTER of ſentiments, in order to give him the pleaſure of 
WA. Tefuting her: and ſhe ingeniouſly added, that the 

K. d 1546. alſo propoſed by this innocent artifice, to engage 
him in arguments, whence ſhe had obſerved, by 


frequent expetience,' that ſhe reaped much profit 
and inſtruction.” -* 'And is it ſo, ſweetheart !” ſaid 
Henry; then we are friends again!? embracing 
her tenderly; and aſſuring her of his affection. The 
chancellor however, ignorant of this reconciliation, 
came next day to arreſt Catherine purſuant to the 


king's warrant, but was diſmiſſed by Henry with 


the opprobrious appellations of nave, fool, and 
beaſt **. + So violent and te was the temper 
of this prince! T6 


Bu though Catherine was fo eee as to ap- 
vote Henry's reſentment againſt herfelf,” ſhe could 


not fave thoſe whom ſhe molt reſpected ; he puniſh- 
ed with unfeeling ſeverity all others, Cranmer ex- 
gepted, who preſumed to differ from him in opi- 


nion, particularly in the capital point of the real 
preſence. ' Among the unhappy vi&tims who were 

committed fo the flames for denying that abſurd 
doctrine, was Anne Aſcue, a young woman of fin- 
gular beauty and merit, connected with the princi- 


Pal ladies at court, and' even with the queen. She 


died with great tranquillity and fortitude, refuſing 


to earn by recantation a pardon, _ Way 25 | 
at the ſtake "ne 


Non did bay ey map and perſecuting ſpi- 
rit confine itſelf merely to religious objects; it was 
no leſs ſevere againſt ſuch as excited his political 
Jealouſy. Amorigſt 'thoſe were the duke of Nor- 
folk and his gallant ſon the earl of Surrey. The 
duke had rendered conſiderable ſervices to the 
crown; and though underſtood to be the head of 
the Catholic party, had always conformed to the re- 


W of the NAS!" He had acquired an inmenſe 


fortune 
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fortune by the favours beſtowed upon him, as the LETTER 
reward of his ſervices, and was confeſſedly the firſt⁊ k 
ſubject in England. That eminence drew upon &. B. 1646. 
him Henry's vengeance. As the king found his 
end approaching, he was afraid that Norfolk might 
diſturb the government during his ſon's minority, or 
alter his eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem. Surrey was a young 
man of the moſt promiſing hopes, diſtinguiſhed by 
every aceompliſhment which could adorn a ſcholar; 
a courtier, or a ſoldier of that age. But he did nor 
always regulate his conduct by that caution and re- 
ſerve. which his ſituation required ; and as he had 
declined all propoſals of marriage among the nobi- 
 lity, Henry imagined that he entertained hopes of 
eſpouſing the lady Mary. The ſuſpicion of ſuch a 
dangerous ambition was enough. Both he and his 
father were committed to the 'Tower, tried for high 
treaſon, and condemned to ſuffer death, without 
any evidence of guilt being produced againſt either 
of them, except that the earl had quartered the + 
arms of Edward the Confeſſor on his eſcutcheon, 
which was conſidered as a proof of his aſpiring to 
the crown, though that practice had been open! 
_ avowed by himſelf, and maintained by his _ 
tors. Surrey was immediately executed, and an 
order was iſſued for the execution of Norfolk, but A. p. «547. 
the King dying in the interval, nothing further was 
cone in the mattex *7.. ie. $73 
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_ Henry's health had long been declining, and 
his approaching, diſſolution had plainly. been fore- 
ſeen by all around him for ſome days; but as it had 
been ie treaſon to foretell the king's death, no 
one durſt inform him of his condition, leſt in the 
tranſports. of his fury, he ſhould. order the author of 
ſuch intelligence to immediate puniſhment. Sir An- 


thony Denny, however, at laſt ventured to make 
Known to him the awful truth. Ele ſignified, his 
reſignation, and deſired that Cranmer might Ne 
e ds | ſent 


ſent for. The primate came, though not before 


A the king was ſpeechleſs ; but as he {till ſeemed to 
A. D. 1547; retain his ſenſes, Cranmer deſired him to give ſome 
. . fignof his dying in the faith of Chriſt ; he ſqueezed 


the primate's hand, and immediately expired, in 
the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and thirty-eighth of 
his reign **; affording in his end, a ſtriking exam- 
ple, that compoſure in the hour of death is not the- 
inſeparable characteriſtic of a life well-ſpent, nor 
vengeance in this world, the univerſal fate of blood- 


 thirfty tyrants. Happily we know, that there is 


a ſtate beyond the grave, where all accounts will 


be ſettled, and a tribunal where every one fnuſt an- 
{wer for the deeds done in the fleſh ; otherwiſe we 


ſhould be apt to conclude, from ſeeing the ſame 
things happen to the juſt and to the unjuſt, to the 
eruel and the merciful, that there was no eye in hea- 


ven thatregarded the actions of man, nor any arm 


u 


Bor the hiftory of this reign, my dear Philip, 


yields us other leſſons than thoſe of a ſpeculative 
morality ; leffons which come home to the heart of 
every Engliſhman, and which he ought to remem- 


ber every moment of his exiſtence. It teaches us 
te moſt alarming of all political truths ; ** That 


« the moſt abſolute deſporiſm may prevail in a 


4 ſtate, and yet the form of a free cbnſtitution re- 


„ main.“ Nay it even leads us to a, conjecture {till 


more intereſting to Britons, © That in this country, 


« 2 tyrannical prince moſt ſucceſsfully exerciſes his 
violences under the ſhelter of thoſe barriers which 


4 the conſtitution has placed as the ſecurity of na- 
tional freedom; of our lives, our liberties, and 


« our properties.” Henry changed the national re- 


ligion, and in a gręat meaſure the ſpirit of our laws; 


he exerciſed the moſt enormous violences againſt 


the firſt men in the kingdom; he loaded the people 


. * , 
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with oppreſſive taxes, and he pillaged them by LETTER 


loans, which it was known he never meant to pay 
but he never attempted to aboliſh the parliament, or &. P. 1547. 
even to retrench any of its moſt doubtful privileges. 
The parliament was the grand inſtrument -of his 
tyranny ;, it authoriſed his oppreſſive taxes; abſolv- 
ed him from the payment of his debts; it gave 
its ſanction to his moſt violent and ſanguinary mea- 
"ſures ; to meafures, which, of himſelf, he durſt not 
have carried intoexecution ; or, which, if ſuppoſed 
to be merely the reſult of his own arbitrary will, 
would have rouſed the ſpirit of the nation to aſſert 
the rights of humanity, and law would have been 
given to the tyrant's power; or ſome arm would 
have been found bold enough to rid the world of 
ſuch a monſter, by carrying vengeance to his heart. 
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Tux concluſion which I mean to draw from theſe 
facts and reaſonings is, and it deſerves your moſt 
ſerious attention, that the Britiſh conſtitution, though 
fo happily poiſed, that no one part of it ſeems to 
preponderate ; though fo admirably conſtructed, 
that every one of the three eſtates is a check upon 
each of the other two, and both houſes of parliament 
upon the crown ; though the moſt rational and per- 
fect ſyſtem of freedom that human wiſdom has 
framed, it is no poſitive ſecurity againſt the deſpo- 
tiſm of an artful or tyrannical prince ; and that if 
Britons ſhould ever be ſlaves, ſuch an event is not 
likely to happen, as in France or Spain, by the 
abolition of our national aſſembly, but by the cor- 
ruption of its members; by making that ſuppoſed 
bulwark of our liberty, as in antient Rome, the 
means of our ſlavery. Our admirable conſtitution 
is but a gay ſhadow to conceal dur ſhame, and the 
iniquity of our oppreſſors, unleſs our ſenators are 
animated by the ſame ſpirit which gave it birth. 
If they can be overawed by threats, ſeduced mm : 
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1. EE their duty by bribes, or allured by promiſes, an- 
other Henry may rule us with a rod of iron, and 

A. P. 164. drench once mbre the ſeaffold wiih the beſt blood in 
© the nation: the parliament will be the humble and 


ſecure miniſter of his Wanne 
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A general View of the Continent of Europe, including 
* the Progreſs of the Rx poRMAT ION in GeRMany, 
_ fromthe firſt Meeting of the Councit of TrenT, 
- 1otbePBACE of RELIGION concluded at Pass Au. 
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ble the proteſtant princes, his chief motive, as has Lvir. 


been obſerved, for concluding a diſadvantageous . 
peace with Francis, he ſent ambaſſadors to Conſtan- 
tinople, and concluded a diſhonourable truce with 
Soly man. He ſtipulated, that his brother Ferdinand 

ſhould pay an annual tribute to the Porte, for that 9 . 

part of Hurgary which ſtill acknowledged his ſway r, 
and that the Sultan ſhould retain the imperial and 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the other i. Charles at the 
ſame time entereil into an alliance with Paul III. the 
reigning pontiff, for the extirpation of hereſy; or, in 
other wol ds, for oppreſſing the liberties of Germany, 
under pretence of maintaining the juriſdiction of the 


T. conſequence of the emperor's reſolution to bum 1 
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- MEeanWHILE a general council had aſſembled at 
Trent, by the authority of the pope, in order to re- 
late the affairs of religion. But the proteſtants, 
though they had appealed to a general council, re- 
fuſed to acknou ledge the legality of this, which they 
were ſenſible was convoked to condemn, not to ex- 
amine their opinions. The proceedings of the coun- 
eil confirmed chem in this reſolution: they therefore 
renounced all connection with it ; and as they ſuſ- 
pected the emperor's ambitious views, they began to 
prepare for their own defence. | N 
re 


7 eesti OY ſchemes 1 Jer ripe 1 


NE EKeenibh! thougd muell chagrined at this Wie, 
Digs ſmothered his reſentment, and in order to gain time, 


had recourſe to that diſfimulation which he had ſo 
er Practiſc d with ſucceſs. He aſſufed, 198d en- 
dęavoured to perſuade ae of the league, 
that he had” no deſign to abridge ther religions 

liberty!” It being impoſſible However, to corecal his 
wilitaty' Preparations, he derlared, \thatche-took 
poi en in religious, but im acervikiquartel.' not 
efs thoſe w hD continued to behave as quiet 
utfful fubjects, but to Hurble the arrogance = 
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nation in Hh they were placed under him, as:th 

head of the Germanic body. Bur the ſuhſtance of 
Eis tteaty with the pope coming! to light,” theft arti- 
fees did not long impoſe on che greater and founder 


Fart f Thi! proteſtant odnbederates: thleytelcarly 


fad, that not only the 9 of the reformed 

religion, but the extinctibm of the German liberties! 
Wus intended; and as they. determined neither to? 
reuſe thoſe) facred trüthe, che Knou edge! of 
which they had attained by means ſo wonderful nor 
to abanden thoſe civil rights Which had been tr anf 
mitted to therm by their anceſtors, che had im 


AY recourſe a arms“. 1 85 15 116 et 893 
's Wig 91107 21baud 059111 
Tes death Lm Which ded abouithis: 


time, threw the proteſtants into much — ern 
and filed the Catholics with egceſſiue anden enlin- 
rs - nefther party feſlecting, that his.opini-} 
SCE row! fo firmly ted, us toftandin no | 
Fe $662 of his foſtef ug had. The memberguf 

the Schalksldie feagtie wers alle difcoutaged by the- 
iH feels — e eee wich foreign eourts, 
——_ Ger zi taree bm bain nal onlyp2oithe- 
whe! deen and tb the SWiſs cantons but to- 
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the kings of France and England. But they found TI. 
no difficulty. at home, in bringing a ſufficient force 
n the field. 510 n ot wy 33 . 10 ' 211 barrio , 1846. 
ec of doi, geen et neee sn 
- GERM ANY, aboundedat that time in inhabitants; 
the feudal inftitutions ſubſiſted in full force, and ens, 
bled. che nobles 10 call out their numerous vaffals, 
and to put them in motion on the ſhorteſt warning; 
the martial ſpirit of the Germans, not broken or en- 
ervated by the introduction of commerce and arts, 
had acquired additional vigour during the continual 
wars. in Which they had been employed. for half a, 
centuty, either by the emperors or the kings of 
france; on every opportunity of entering upon 
action, they were accuſtomed to run eagerly to arms; 
and to every ſtandard that was erected, volunteers 
flocked: fram all quarters. Zeal ſeconded on this 
occahon, their native ardour. Men, on whom the 
doctrines of che reformation had made that at 
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impreſſion. hich accompanies truth When firſt di- 
ccvered, prepared to maintain, it with proportional 
courage; and among a warlike people, it appeared, 
infamous to remain inactive, when the defence. 
religion was ihe motive for drawing the ſword... The. 
confederates were therefore able, in a fe weeks, to 
_ aſſemble an army of ſeyenty., thouſand foot and 
fifteen hundred horſe, provided with every thing 
negeſſary for the operations of War.. 
CCC 
Tur emperor was in no condition to xeſiſt ſuc 14, 
force g and had the Proteſtants immediately proceed = + 
ed to hoſtilities, they might have dictated their, on f 
terms, But they imnprudegtly negociated inſtead p 
. aQing; till Charles received ſuppliæs from Italy and 
he Low Countries. He ſtill, however; cautjouſly 
leclined a battle, truſting that diſcord and the 
vant of moneß would oblige. the comfederates to 
diſperſe. Meantime, he himſelf began to ſuffer from 
the want of forage and proviſtons; great numbers of 
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LETTER 5 foreign tr OOPS, up e ed to e climate or 
S the food v C WITTE BELA Un GEE fbr fervist; 
AP. 547. and it fill 456 gt 2 doubtful Point; "Whether wel ins 
ſteadineſs was moſt likely" to fall, br the Zed f ths 
Confederates to: FR exhauſted,” when an tnexp<tted 
event. decided the conteſt, and occaſioned Fatal 16. 
BE in their affairs. 3 37 . 
N ali! 7; ? Py bh 24th 2 N 
" Seven. Ai. of ihe proteffant f prizces, byeraw eg b 
the emperor's power, ha] remained nepter; "Hitz 
others, allured by the ptoſpect of advantage, bad vo- 
antanily entered | into bis ſexvice.. Among the aft 
des Niaurice marqtis of 'Nifhiz and "Thiiringia, of 
_ the houſe! of. 91 55 %a man e of bol pO Br eK. 
i=nBve'\ views, ar roſound p tical' VAbifties? "After 
an ferences e garles pt his miniſters,” "he 
che a treaty, in WV 1 FE engiged to concur 
5 ahfting x che ern t6r. as: 4 f ith ly Tub fegt aq 
Challes ig retürh {ſhpalated 16 be bn. Wu aft the 
ſpoils of his relation ane belle actor,” the eledtot cl 
8 „ his di nitics'as Well s tekritolies: 
per owever, ſo conltradiftory” 48 8 alk that 
9175 and honourable: among men, lie e COncexteFas 
-t he has been formed, with the mot 1 Pu ſterigus Te2 
and fo] perfect à : trafter Was he in the aft of | 
Wu 155 the Confederätee, noty ihſtanchng 
* is declining: all connection . , and his {ing 2 
lar alhdu:ty * in paying court to the tripetor? fern 
laye chtertaincd No, "faſph don of iS Segus 
'e ekQtoi 'of S:xon\ N. when hie 29 0 8 che to) Jon U 
0 allociates,. '& Terre higd6turig}hs'ts whe por 
tection of Malirice, 8 7 eee ihe Ae | 
S if £3 olls. . of "Freneſtiip. But ſcarce had 
Lag coulfedcrs taller the d, hen he bes an to 
1 Wi Wy 11 b IVE bo the Ng h Tt Lade 
Lie, tertito torten he Had engag ged” to Aefend-; 
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Hells 28 leaders of the canfederacy, chan he ud LETTER gs, ; 


V 
denly, entered de part gf the eieQtoral Provinces, at 3 


the head of twelve thonand, men, while Ferdinand A. P. 1845 | 
_ with an army of Bohemians and ase Ger-. i 
799 the pther 4. 6 1715 1 u Dog, e [+ 
Tae news of this violent i: 190 Ag lie fi 
ceſs of Maurice, wiz ig a ſhort time mate himſelf 
maſter of the, 194 be [eQorate, EXCEpt 15 ite mberg. 
Gotha, 715 1 ſenach 1 no ſooner rc; 10 ned 1] ' by camp of 
the conte derates, thay, "a Y. were £1! ed wit ) aflonith- 
nde e | 5 lactor 1 imm, diatel) Propaſ.d 
o. e ode wih, Tag troops, in "order to recover 
| his; here i edntary 5 5 20 and his alfociatcs forgett⸗ 
ing, that; it Was 55 e 00.0t their forces which 1 hac 
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. ered, the: copkederacy, formideble,' and 
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Fi dg x} 5 | fs 5 1 his propoſe], of 
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ſpace af a fe Week e Ilie were A. D. 1547. 
ning in arcs, except lie, Stor 4: 1 the land- 5 
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emperor '% . "nor fail to alaim um; and 


ws of ac nfj racy at Genoa," where Fielco,: e, 
ck f 5 A We young nobleman, * | 


10 oft overturned the government in one night, 
contri wry Vet fur further to divert Charles from 
dae immediately into, Saxon opt as he was un- 
Sertain how. Toon he 9 fem iged to lead bis 
Jpre into, Ji ly, The p. itic Maurice ORG, 
| found means to fave kin If during; this delay, b 
pretended negociation With his ured" kong, 
75 which happened before 
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2 { PSSHNET y. nal extinction of Fieſcois 
iT , by. Jhe vigilance'of the celebrated Ant 
< 0 kia, equal ly. A ffie friend to the e emperor anct the 


e had, ſucegeded do the crown of France, 
Gough h a Pee. of, SN Fon! ability, would!beifo 


ied at home i in forming his hep miniſtry, 
at. 9 0 4 5 7 nothing to fear r: ſomes timceithet 


| from. the eren, or 1 8 77 ar 
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Jepudlic,  encaurage 
E 7 more efpecially' as he foreſaw that Henry 
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THE HIS TORY OT 
© mmagnahiinous\ and decent,” It was worthy üf his 


Fgallant reſiſtance. He allke avoided-a ſullem pride 


A D. 3 


\ 


cu mean ſubmiſſion. 15 fortune f wary?! faid 
woche moſt gfacigusemperor, has made me your pri- 


Eiſoner, and 1 hope te be treated? lere Charles | 
"1 harſhlyinterrupted Him * And am I thenh at laſt, 


«:acknowiedged'to be emperbr? Charles of Ghent 


was the only title you lately allowed me. Tou 


«+ ſhall be treated as you deſerve!“ turning from 


him with an imperious air. To this eruel repulſe ihe 
king of the Romans added reproaches i his own 


wt 


namez uſing expreſſtons ill more harſti and mutts 


ing“ The 'ceQor: made no reply but with an un- 


altered tountenance d hielr ed vered neither aſto- 


niſhment'nor deſection, accompanied-rhe-Spaniſh: 
foldiers appointed to guard Md 7. (les 273 ift 


2150111513; Se $16 Fuck; de eforgms 


Tur emperor ſpeedly r marched towards Wit-" 
echberg, tbe eapftal in that! ags of che ele ctoral 


branef ef the Saxon family, hoping Ahat While the 
canſternatioff. 66cafioned' by his victor Was tit re- 
cent; me fhabitants would ſuhmit, as bon astiosp-" 
peared' beſtre theit walls. But Sybil“ of Sheet ? 
the elector's Wife, Ta. diſtinguiſhech b 
her wirtue and nbilities, inſteud of obeying brhe im- 


Perial ſumotis, ag doheng berät "aim" opt 


lamentation op ageount otter tduſband?s migfortutice,” 


animated the citizens by. ber example, us! well 48 


exhortation, to a vigbrous defemee und Obattesy: 
finding that he cquld not ſuddenly reduce the place 


by force, tid 1600urſeromemnt ar duce mmpentr- 


_ cus/anti/udivartike;> bit /morecexpetitions)and-oer- 


tai) He fimniogeds) hilla a fed time to pen 


ther gates; wihfütunbg her, that in caſe Gf refufal 
te elector itil Ah Wer wh his head for her vbſti- 
nacy: ani iffortterto/convinge her thut he was ie 
neſt, he brought His, priconer 1 to am immecdiate trial, 


| {ubjecting: the greateſt 2 82 the ph pp to —4 
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him upon the) imperial 
by the fſale authority of Charles, and deſtitute of eve- 


2 legal formalitywhich could render it valid. pre- 


umed the elecdter convicted of treaſon and rebellion, 


I 


and condemned hi m: to, ſuffer death by being bes 


heatled ®rti boos viel nog oHir tant oft 2g | 


mon gaienuy 1! gy15bb you 2 b 1 od Hg 2 
FR RDRERNIG Vas amuſing. himſelf .in playing at 
cheſs zwithi his fellow priſoner, Erneſt of Brunſu ic, 


_ wheitthisdegrea was intimated to him. He pauſed 


fora matnent, though without any ſymptom of ſur- 


priſenor: terror and after taxing notice of the irre- 
gitarity as ell: as injuſties of the proceedings againſt 
him, * It is eaſy,” ſaicl he, & to comprehend) the 
<< emperor's ſcheme; Imuſt die becauſe Wittemberg 
L nefuſes to, ſurrender sand Lwilh lay down my life 

© withpleaſure; if by that ſacrifioe I can preſꝛrve the 


dignity of my houſe; and tranſmit to my poſterity! | 


eie inheritance incl received fem my anoeſturs. 
„Heaven grant, continued; he, chatthis ſentence 
na uffectithy wife and children . io more chan it 


dogs ine h thatithe eee off adding 
already too long. renounce ho- 


d few days toll 
nous and territorieg which they were born to poſ- 
ssl ible then turned to his aatagoniſt, challeng - 
uſuabattemion and ingenuity iy noo ome tod ds 
dig oth eib irc ion le ad gry gfuibrect 
. wh as the elector feared : th account ' 
oft his dondemnation was not received with the ſame 
indifference at Wittemberg. Sybilla, who had ſup- 
ported: ith ſuch undaunted fortitude her huſband's 


misfortunes; while ſhe itmagined his perſon was ſafe, 
felt all her reſolution: fail, the moment his life was 


threatened. Anxious to ſave that, ſhe deſpiſed every 
other conſideration; and was willing to make any 
facrifice, in order to appeaſe the rage of an incenſed 


conquereor. 
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Ju WiRtibnoof Sur martis.compoſed- af Spaniſh TH. 
and alia officers; whofonndjng theircharge againſt 


Han; aentence pronounced 4- D. 1547- 
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rs. intended, fell by degrees from his ae yt, ap 
allewed:himfſelt to ſoften into PENA 0 75 Ha 


ma and its territory, together with a revenue 


Hy Or Toner eee jak ral all : 


in ams; bug; eee mo 


<omeged-this raine;fairity;by; magnutyin 
 aoripupbliye I belandgra © accordingly HE 


T HE HISTORY OF 


e conquerors Meantime, Charles, , c ö 
expedient he had tried began to 


and firgiveneſs, if the elector ond 


watthy of his farour, by fbrritting 5 "reaſon ok 

terms: Frederic, on whom.the.cortide;atioen of what 
he might ſuffer himſelf had made no;impreſfiny mas 
mylted by the tears of a write, whom he loved ; he 


could not reſiſt the entreaties of his family... In. 95 


pliance with their, repeated ſolicitations, he a 10 80 
Articles of accommodation, which he w d « ot het: 


wiſe have: rejected with diſdain, ; to reſign rhe electo 

ralidignitys to put the imperial troops immediate] 

r poſſeſſion of his capital and to cmain the em 
 Tor's priſoner. x Im return for theſe important RU 


„the. ror proiniſed. not only to ſpare, his 
Hees ſettle on hin and dis poſferity the.Giry 9 5 
of fifty 
aaa eee put in- po- 
ln Of che clecterate f Charles, huweyer reluchapt,” | 
heing abliged 10; make, this facripce, lt 5 5 t 


a3Pents-Wich a warlike prince, A hem! he had leg 
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wem Ende he wg af brag inieiett, _ 


ſeif at the emperor 'S feet; after 383ify up 


* he was pleaſed to impoſe; Maurice ard 4 lie c Ne 2 | 
Wunderbar being ſureties for his perſonal, freedom. 


ut But 
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But his ſubmimon was no ſooner made, than the em- ETTEE. 
ot Grdered hit to be arreſted, and detained«pri- 


LYIE, 


 forſer under the cuſtody of 4 Spaniſh guard; and 44D 1547 


When the elector and Mates filled with indignation 
at bein made the inſtruments of dee ving and ruin- 
ing thelr friend, repreſented- the f aum) to Which 

1 ® y would be expoſed, umeſs the landgrave was ſet 
ar liberty; that they were bound to pfocure his re- 
leaſe, having pledged their faith to that effect, and 
even engaged their own perſons as ſureties for his; 
Charles, whono longer ſtobd in need of their ſervices, 
codlly replied/thibhe was ignorant of theirparticular 
5 rivate tranfa&tions with the landgrave, nor was 
S Conduet to! bee alated by theſe:' I Know,“ 
added he, in a deciſibe tone, . hat I myſelf have 


eee for that alone I am anfwera bleu 


Tir words put an end to the conference, and ell 
future entreati & were ineffeEtual;" t et oM dud 
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10 CH As ing! now in Wer the two great. 


= princes of the empire, carried them about with 


3 m in 1 — and having humbled all whem he 
not attached to hib intereſt, proœeeded to exereiſe 
the rights 5 2 conqueror. He ordered his troops to 
ize the artillery and millitary ſtores of ſuch as had 


* members o of te SKald elesgae andhelevied; 


by his fole authority, large ſums, as well upon thoſe | 


bhs had ſerved him with Hdelity as upon ſuch as had 


8 in arms againſt him: upon the former; as 
the 


ir contingent towards à war undertaken; as he pre- 


ended, for the common benefit; upon che latter, as 


fine, by way: of pubiſhinent fot their rebellion. His 


Du r Ferdinand ty ranmtzed ich stin more ſeverity 
Ser His Bohethian ſubjects, wic Had talgen urtns in 
ſopport of their civil” 75 ous rights; he ſtript 
killen of all thi talckege pere ge d loaded dem 
With 1 15 On 8 4154 
Ky ch oppre . 1. v toqmi 0 We BYE _ 
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1 2 Tun good fortune, or as 4. has been called. the 
rs of the houſe of Auſtria, was new. at. its height. 

> + +a; :547- The emperor having humbled and as he imagingds, 
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ſubdued the independent ſpirit ob che, Germans, ſum-· 
moneda diet to meet at Augſburg. in order to com- 
„ poſe finally the controveriies with regard to religir. 
<,on-which:had; ſo: long, diſturbed the empire; or, 
in other words, to enſlave the minds of thoſe, whole. 
perſons and properties Were already at his diſpoſal. 
He durſt not, however, truſt the determination of a. 


matter ſo imereſting tothe. free ſuffrage of the Ger- 


mans, broken as their ſpirit Was by ſabjection. He 
entered the city at the head of his Spaniſh troops, 
and aſſigned them quarters there; he cantonede the 
reſtof his army in ie adjacent villages ; and he took 
poſſeſſion by forge of the caihedral, together with 


I 


one of the principal churches here His prieſts re- eſta- 


bhliſned with great pomp the rites pf the Roman wor-. 


ſhip." Theſe preliminary ſteps being taken, ia order 
tointimidate the members and to make then ac- 
quaimeq with the emperor's pleague, he opgned/the 
diet with a iſpeech, in: hich he. pointed out the fatal 
effects of the religious diſſentions winch had ariſen in 
Germanys exherted them 10 recogne the authority 
of-thezgeneralcouncil, which be had, taken ſo much 


Paine du procute s and, 40 Itand the award gf an aſ- 
ſembiy to which hey bad ongipally, appealed, as have 
ing the ſole right of judgment in he gaſe. Non 


err flotte, yd. MIA Ar n Jes SnngH 5 3 


Bor the eohna to which Charles wiſhed, to refer 


all controverſies, had by this time undergone a. 


violein change. The ſame gealouſy which, had made 


the pope reveal his tibops, had alſo made him ttanſ- 


te the couneil to Bologna, a city: ſubject to his own, 

juriſdiction. The diet of Augſburg, over- aw ed by 
threats, and influenced by promiſes, petitioned the 
pope, at the emperor's deſire, in the name cf the 
whole Germanic body, to erjoin the pietates who 
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had retired to Bologna, to return again to Trent, LETTER 
and renew. their dehberations in that place: But 
Paul eluded the demand: he made the fathets at 
Bologna; to whom he referred che petition of the 
at, put a direct negative upon the requeſt; and 
Charles, as he could no longer hope to acquire ſuch 
an aſcendant in the council as to render it ſubſer- 
vient to his on plan, in order to prevent the au- 
thority of ſo venerable an aſſembly being turned 
againſt hirn, ſent two 'Spaniſh "lawyers to Bologna, 
who in preſence of the legates proteſted; That the , 
tranſlation of the council to that place had been 
unneceſſary, and founded on falſè or frivolous pre- 


D. 1848. 


a 1 N 


texts; that white it continued ts meet there, it ought 

to be deemed an unfawfur and ſchiſtnatical con- 
ticle, and all its decifions held null and void; and 
that as the pope,” together with the corrupt edeleſi- 
_ aſties who depended upon him"(thofe who'depend= 
ed upon Charles having remained at Ptent) had 
abandoned the care of the church, the emperor, as 
its protector, would 'etnploy all the power which 
God had committed to him, in ofdet to preſerve 
it from th3ſ- calamities with Which it was threatened. 
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Ale cogſeqttence of this reſblütion; Charles em- 
ployed ſome divines of Known abilities and learning 
to prepare a Hy ſtem of doctrine, whieh he preſented 
to the diet, Es What alk nould conform io, „ until 
«4x council, tueh as they withed' for, could be call 
« ed.” Hence the name IN TERIM, by Which this 
ſyſtem is Known. It) as conformable i almbſt 
cvery article to the tenets of the Romi church, 
æud the Romilh rites were enjoĩntd ? but alf di- 
puted doctrines were expreſfed in the ſofteſt words, 
K Fiptüral phraſes; or in terms ofiſtudied ambiguity. 
In regard to t. points only ſorrie relaxation of po- 
piſh rigour was granted, and ſome latitude in 
practice admitted. ':Such'-ecelefratiies as had mar- 
e 0149-3 ee eee e 
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1 Tigd, and did not chuſe to part from tſieir wives, 
Tn allowed neyertheleſs to perform Shot: fored? 

nctions 3 and thoſe provinces, whicly ha d been 
oe. to partake of che cup as well as f. 

the communion, ere till andulged dhe 
e 43. ito 27 K 7800 6 73 cratlz 
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9 penn "4 Aide, thr 21 grey thee 
zobarion of the ſyſtem of doctrine which he 
had prepared, together with their reſolution: jew 
> Fee en to it in every particular; and althou 
Whole afſembly was amazed at a declura 
10 unprecedented: and. unconſtitutional, as well a 
at the elecber's preſumption, in Pretending to de- 
liver the ſenſe of the diet upon u point which had 
t hitherto! been the ſubje& of conſultation or de-! 
ate, not one member had the courage to ci 
| & what he had ſaid. "Charles: 'therefore held the 
chBrtno] 's declaration to bea ratification of che | 
Interim, and prepared to eforce'the-ol ſervation 
it'2s a decree of the empire a. 110 L291] eee 
n u able, e 
un W accor pu 
diately after the diffolunon of the diet, In che. 
SGeiman as well as in the Latin lar uage ; br.” 
like all dee t ſchernes propoſed o men hem 
ed by diſputation; it ; pleaſed neither ge The 
| 3 8 thought it granted too lutle indulgence 
4 \' ae Shane ichnghr both were cache. 
. | The emperor, however, fond of his plan, 221 
mn 3-his. refoluri6h'of Carts yihgat' into execution; Hut 
this proved ene Ef ie molt” diffeult and dan 
n nen in his reign : for although 
| Maurice, 


—_ 
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Maurice; the clector Palantine, and the elector of l. N. N 
Brandenburgh, proteſtant princes, agreed to fe- 8 
cave! the eee ſeveral others remonſttatec x. H.. 
againſt it; ande the frer cities, with one wiege, 
joined in baba to admit it, till force taught 
them to dbey, Augſburg and Ilm being barba- 
rouſly ſtript of their privileges, on account of their. 
oppdſition, many other cities feighed; compliance. 
But this Obedience extorted by{ the rigeur of au- 525 
thority, ptoduded no change in the ſentiments: 
tho Germans: ahey ſubmited with! e e Nap 
he power lich oppreſſed them; and-theugh for 
_ theiipreſent they | concealed their, reſentment, it 
was (daily gathering 1 forge and: ſoon broke. Forth: 
| bark a violence: that ace e bee 
Anno bis £15) 15/2) „% n Niro 
da: alis time ef general ſabmiſfon it is worthy 
of: remark; that che clector of Sanenz, though 
R a8 prilpner, and) 4empted boch by threats. 
and promiſes, refuſed to lend his} ſanction to the 
Imerim. His reaſons were theſe alder 
not of ac biget. i Her declaring his fixed, b chef, 
ioſthe doctrines of the reformation; I cannot nom, | 
ſoit) ho; 44 in my ald: ages abandon-rbe principles: ; 
Zain ende ontendec An innorder a1 
<« procure freedom during ar few decliging years 
„Wil I betray that good cauſe, on account o 
« which 1 haue fo andes asd an l 
willing 40 fuſſer g betten hor, me, ta enjoy, in 
Lnhis ſolitude, then eſteem ef ir tuaus men, to- 


| wh, theepprobatipn œmU On, gon 
"a clence, "than 160, b the. world; with,ghs- 
&« iimputation and guilt ef apf Ant ilgegce 
Land imbiycrithe'remaindes, gf:my: days W 571 
Dees bsi bao eswe ion 
Hus contents of, the bende 09 Regger, 
known at, Nome, than the nnerabers. of tbe acred.. 
goil 101 : 911 ahi nt 2gaizrnsþnu0e ollege 
eee 
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_ LETTER college were filled with rage and indignation. 
» They exclaimed againſt the emperor's profane en- 
4. D. 1548.'croachment on the ſacerdoral function, in preſum- 

ing, with the concurrence of an aſſembly of laymen, 
to define; articles of faith, and regulate modes of 
worſhip.” They compared this raſh deed: to that. 
of Uzzab, who, wich an unhallowed hand, had 
touched the ark of God. But the pope, whoſe + 
Judgment was improved by longer experience in 
great tranſactions, and a more extenſive obſervation 
of human affairs, though diſpleaſed at the emperors 
encroachment on his juriſdiction, viewed the mat» 
ter with more indifference. | He perceived chat 
Charles, by joining any one of the contending par- 
ties in Germany, miglit have had it in his po-w˖ or 
to have oppoſed the other, but that the preſump- 
tion of ſucceſs had now inſpired him with the vain 
thought of being able to domineer over NR 
he foreſaw that a ſyſtem, which all attacked and 
none defended, could not be of long duration is. He 


was more ſenſibly affected by the 
cal meaſures, and his on domeſtic concerns. 


(944) 


| »& B's n 
eQted by the emperor's politi- 


- 


„ i ; oh at abiogth 

| CnarLes, as vou have already had occaſion, 1 
ſee, had married Margaret of Auſtria, his natural 
daughter, to Octavio Farneſe, the pope's grandſon. 

On his own ſon Lewis, Octavio's father, whole ag. g 
grandiſement he had ſincerely at heart, Paul 7 
ſtowed the duchies of Parma and Placentia, then 

part of St, Peter's patrimony; but the emperor, eſs, 
fond of aggrandifing his daughter, whole children 
were to ſucceed to the inheritance, refuſed. to grant. 
to Lewis the inveſtiture of thoſe territories, under 
erence that they were part of the Milaneſe ſtate. 
nraged at ſuch 'ungenerous conduct, the pope un- 
datook to beſtow hunſelf, that inveſtiture which he 
craved, though the emperor per ſiſted in refuſing to 
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- otifirm the deed.” Hence'a ſecret enmity took ole LATTER. 
between Paul and Charles, but {till more e — 
Charſes and Lewis: To complete the whole, Lewis 
became one of the moſt deteftable tyrants that ever 
. diſgraced human nature; and juſtly fell a facrifice to 
his own crimes, and to. che f injuries of his oppreſſed 
ſubjects. Gonzaga, {tld of Milan, Who had 
watched for ſuch an opportunity, and eyen abetted 
the conſpirators, 1 FN ately" took poſſeſhon' of Pla- 
centia, in the erhperor' name, and reinftated the a 
inhabitants in their ancient privileges. The Impe- 
_rialifts likewiſe attempted t6 ſurpriſe Parma, | ut ? 

were diſa "Can I the 83 and FT 3 
the garrif on ). 867 


«4 fog, * 
38. 


Pfut, was ly af Red ft 1 45 x a "go! 


np 7 his mh, he loved with an 1 


-tavio, its c owner.” 7 Bur ar ee War 
demands: he chaſe rather to bear the infamy of de- 
frauding his pn for=in-law of the! Inheritarice which 
belonged to him, He events expole/himlelf to the 
— Lo of be acteffaty to the crime wich 
: { Jortanify XL ſeizing it, than quit a 


: ralne.” 117 ambition ſo rapacious, as 
tobe tefttained by no coniideration8&ither, of decen- 
or jill 2 it ranfported Faul beyond His uſual no- 
i Fager t6 take/arnis againft the emperor, 5 
but Satzen 855 his Ou ihability to contend with | 
ſuch an enemy, he warmly ſolicited the" king of 
France and the republic of Fates to take part in his 
quarrel; but finding all his neg 8ciatio 1 
he voured to acquire ae bY Py Whit he could” 
not recover by force. Upon a ſuppoſition that Charles 
would not dare to | yori the poſſeſſions of the 
the Holy See, he propoſed to reunite to it Parma 
| end Placentia, by W his grant of Parma from 
Vol. II. PAs 
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LETTER Octavio, (whom he pad . e in the mean 


tif time, for the loſs, by a new.e ſtabliſhment in the 

A. D 15139. eccleſiaſtical ſtate) Ne demanding Placentia from the 
emperor, as part of the patrimony of the church. - 
But while Paul was priding himſelf in this happy;de- 
vice, Octavio, an ambitious and high-ſpirited young 
man, having little faith in tuch a refinement in . 
Hey, and not chufing to abandon certainty 1 15 
5 to the OE; fo POE aß m 
guchy s. „ 


Tuts 8 8 detec uon 172 one 58 29 own 65 
mily, of the grandſon whoſe; fortune it had boen the 
care of his declining years to build, to an enemy 

whom he hated, agitated the venerable pontiff be- 

Fond his egg and is ſaid to have occaſioned 
that illneſs of which he ſoon. after died '9,—-An_hif- 
torian more witty than deep, and more keen, than 

.candid, has here affected to ſmile 2, that any o- 
« ther cauſe than old age ſhould be aſligned for the 
«death of a man of fe e el and a more reſpect- 
able hiſtorian, one equally elegant and learned, and 
no leſs knowing than 7 cions*", bas taken mn n 
pains to prove, that the pope'sdiſcaſe \ was the nur. 

© tural effect of old age, not one of thoſe ,occal 25 
by wnolemce of Paſſion „But allow mat aul 
len affected, when informed of Octavios og 
wy conduct; that x he was Ciro Hh ge 


ö ris mig 0 855 1 0 4 hon @ © wr 319 : 
RICH ii pope died): or. a 1 e == caſe. 
| en @ man | 
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- Pat ad Giczeatea i in mh papacy bs the 0 K. D. 1550. 
2 de Monte, who had been employed as principal 


e in the 0 ridil of Trent, and owed his elec- 


6 to the Farneſe party. He affimed the name 


of Julius III. and in order to expreſs his gratitude 
towards his benefactors, he put Octavio Farneſe in 
ofleſſion of Parma, which had been delivered up to 
predeceſſor. „I would rather,” replied he, when 
E What in ary ie did to the Holy See by alienat- 
4 aper + Kh value, (be a poor pope, with 
mae of of a gentleman, than a rich one with 
„tte infamy of having forgot the obligations con- 
< ferred | up 0 me, and the promiſes I made 3.“ He 


diſcovered leſs inclination, However, to obſerve the 


oath, which each cardinal had taken when lie enter- 
ed tlie Conelave, chat if the cholce ſhould fall on him, 
he Would ictirnediately call the general council to re 
affiime its ddeliberatiois. He knew, by experience, 
_ how difficdlt 1 it Was to confirie the inquiries, or even 
_ thidecifions f ſuch a body of men, within the nar-- 
row Wa viel it Was tlie intereſt of the court of 
Rome to preſcribe. But as the emperor Perſiſted in 
his reſohation-of forcing the proteſtants to return'in- 
to the boſom of the church and earneftly ſolicited © | 
that a council might be called, in order to combat 
theit prejudices, and ſupport his pious intentions, 
Jul us 9000 not with" decency reject his requeſt; 
willing to aſſume to'himſelf the metit of a mea- 
3 neceſſary, and alſo to „ himſelf 
Particular with Charles, hie pretended to 
os 95 0 to deliberate” on the” Atte, an and after- 
ds iſſued a bull for the counc 'to n at 
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ARES Meaxunllz the emperor held a diet at FU 
| 1 51 in order to enforcę the ohſer vation of the In- 
2 50. terim, and to procure a more authentic act of the em- 
pire, acknowledging the juriſdiction of the council, 
Fa | 55 well as an explicit promiſe of conforming to its 
decrees; and ſuch abſolute aſcendancy had Charles 
acquired over the members of the Germanic body, 
that he procured 2 receſs in which the authority, of 
the council was recognized, and declared to be the 
proper remedy for the evils. which afflicted the 
church. The obſervation of the Interim was more 
ſtrictly en joined than ever; and the emperor threat- 
ened all who had hitherto neglected, x refuſed) to 
conform to it, with the ſevereſt effects of his venge- 
7 if they ae in their diſobedience. * 
; How; bas 21 SFO 210. 
9 Donxin the meeting of this diet, a he.] attemnt 
was made to procure liberty to the Landgrave. Nas 
| les reconciled by time th) his conditions, he grew 
every day more impatient of reſtmint; and having 
often applied to his ſureties, Maurice and-the;elector 
of Brandenburg, who took eyery opportunit La 
ſoliciting the;empccor in his behalf, though with 
_ hen now Fong: 2 deere | 


. 


a 1 oa „ Brandenburg 
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Brandenburg had granted, abſolving them from all LETTER | 
their obligations to the Landgrave *5 | A power of C 246 
cancelling thoſe ſolemn contracts, which are the A. D. 1551, 
foundation of thatmiitual confidence whereby men 
are held together in ſocial union, was never claimed 
by che moſt deſpotic princes, or arrogating priefts of 
heathen' antiquity: that enormous uſurpation was 
reſerved for the Roman pontiffs, who had rendered 
themſelves odious by the exerciſe of ſuch a pernici- 
ous pretogative; all Germany was therefore filled 
with aſtoniſhment, when Charles aſſumed the ſame 
right. Thoſe who had hitherto contributed to his 

ene began to tremble for their own 

and take means for preventing the danger. 


E 2111 1 = 3 ts thu, Ib - 


Tur fiſt check which Charles met ai in his: am- 
bitious projects, and which convinced him that the 
Germans Mere not yet ſtaves, was in his attempt to 

tränſmmit the empire, as well as the kingdom of Spain, 
"and his demon! m the Low Countries, to his ſon 
Philip. He had formerly aſſiſted his brother Ferdi- 
rand inbbtaining the dignity of king of the Romans; 

And as prter f had not only ſtudied: to render him- 
_ RIF acceptable to the people, but had a ſon, who 

Was Born im Germany; grown: up to the years of 

 Tratthood;' and-who poſſeſſed: | in an eminent degree 

ſuch qualities as rendered him the darling of his 

countrymen. The emperor however, warmed: with 
H contemplating this vaſt deſign, flattered himſelf, that 
it Was not impoſſible to prevail on the ele ctors to 
Cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, or at leaſt 
ts ele Philip a ſecond king of che Romans, ſubſti- 
tüting lim as next im ſueceſſion to hit uncle. With 
this view he took Philip, ho had been educated i in 

Spain, abng with him to the diet at Augſburg, that 
the Germans might have an opportutiity to obſerve 
and become acquainted with the prince in hoe be- 
e Ow Ap pe but no ſooner 1 


Finn, [3 T7618 371 
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5 joy and graütude on his promotion to 1 * 


ſeſſion pr the duchy of 
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the pr opoſal made known, than all the ele Cors, ! the 


dtical as well as ſecular, concurred in expreſſ- 


5.1851 ua g ach ſtrong diſapprobation of the meaſure, that 


cles was obliged to drop his project as imprac- 
ticable 6. They foreſaw, that Hy continuing, the 


imperial crown, like an hereditary, dignity, in the 


ſame family, they would * 2 ſon, e 
nity of carrying on that 7 — of oppreſſi * which. 


the father had begun, and would put it in his/pow-, 


er to overturn Whatever Was yet left entire in the 
ancient and venerable fabric * my RE confti- 


tution. L d e171 Bait 6: N 23143 7 A 


25 


. «pln of. 1 e 3 had long 
engroſſed his thoughts, being laid aſide, Charles ima- 
gined he e now have leiſure. to turn all his At- 
tention towards his grand heme 0 eſtabliſhing, unir 
formity of religion in the empire, by forcing all — 
Surg parties to acquieſcs in the . 
counea of Trent... But the machine which. he; — 
e was ſo great and complicated, that an 
eleen irregularity, or ohſttuction in one of the 
8 erior Wheels, often diſooncerted the motion of 


3 | the whole, and Aenne himof the effec which 


he depended upon with. moſt gonſidence. Such — 
unlocked - for occurrence now happened, and creat- 
ed new obſtacles againſt Were his, plan 


with regard in religion. ene it oratory 


nn dre; ef 4 ty If 110 
"Troy: GH Julius III. e the fir, eff eue | 
throne, had confirmed 


Xavio. Farneſe in 


Parma, he ſoon Fermi to 


d poſſeſſon of Placentia aur enen, eren 
of. Milan lan, a feng enen) 0 to the family of F j 
Was Rune Charles 's — — to maks 
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ger; 2 his 2 to defend himſelf LETTER | 
againſt the Im troops, he applied to the pope, Wee. 
for protection, 7 ene the Holy See. 5 K. O. 1551. 

the Imperial miniſter having already preoccupſet 
the ear of Julius, Octavio's Petition met with a Cd 
reception; deſpairing therefore of ſupport from his 
holineſs, he began to lock Alec here or aſſiſtance; 
and Henry II. ef France, the only prince powerful | 
enoughi to prote& him, was fortunately 1 in a __ 
tion to lend Lm vie aſhſlance, 1 : 


7 : 
1311 {2.4 NE — 


e not a ſettled FF on ee 
cerns, but brought his tranſactions with the two 
Britiſh Kingdoms, which had hitherto diverted his 
attention from the affairs of the continent, to ſuch 
an iſſue as he deſired, Henry was at full leiſure to 
puirſus the meaſures which his hereditary jealouſy, 5 
of the emperor's power naturally ſuggeſted. 'He 
| ae liſtened to — ee of 8 3 
and glad of an opportun regaining footing in 
Italy, furniſſied him with what — he delred. | 
The war of Parma, where the French took the field 
as the allies of the duke, and the Imperialiſts as the 
teQbrs'of the Holy See, 'the pope having declar- 
ed Odtavio's fief to be forfeited, was diſtinguiſhed 
by no remarkable event; but the alarm which it 
occaſioned in Italy, prevented moſt of the Italian 
prelates from repairing to Trent on the day ap- 
pointed for re-aſſembling the council, ſo that the le- 
| =_ and ron found it neceſſary to adjourn to a 
ture day, that ſuch a number might then 


gin their deliberations. When that day came, the 
rench ambaſſador demanded audience, and pro- 
teſted in Henrys name, agaiuſt an aſſembly called 
at ſuch an improper junckure; When a war, Wan- 
tonly Kkindled by the pope, made it impoſſible for 
| the ne ren de Gallican church to reſort to 


Trent 


HE HISTORY OF 


We Trent in ſafety, or to deliberate concerning articles 
o faith and diſcipline with the requiſite tranquillity; 
A p.. his maſter he declared, did not acknowledge this to 


be a general cecumenic council, but muſt. conſider 
and would treat it as a z particular and Feria con- 
mkatibn N | «if e Nenn 
Off? 0 OE: 
{Tra S' ne af: the Friel: monarch, gave a 
1 wound to the credit of the council, at tie com- 
mencement of its deliberations. The egate, how - 
ever, affected to deſpiſe Henry's proteſt; the pre- 
lates proceeded to determine the great points in con- 
troverſy; and the emperor firained his authority to 
the utmoſt, in order to eſtabliſſi the reputation and 
juriſdiQion of that aſſembly:' The proteſtants were 
prohibited to teach any doctrine contrary to its de- 
crees, or to the tenets of the Romiſ church: their 
paſtors were ejected and exiled; ſueh magiſtrates 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their attachment 
to the new opinions were diſmiſſed :/ their offices were 
filled with the moſt bigotted of their adverſaries; 
and the people were compelled to attend the mini- 
ſtration of prieſts, whom they regarded as idolaters, 
and to ſubmit to the NY of rulers, whom they 
Son e wh rH Nei It: Froxant 31 
far bis are ; 
Tu ee e Was More explicl than 
any Charles had hitherto made of his intentions to 
ſubvert the German conſtitution, as well as 'toextir- 
te the proteſtant religion, fully opened the eyes of 
ice of Saxony and other Lutheran princes, 
1 1 allured by the promiſe of liberty of conſci- 
ence, and the proſpect” of farther advantages, had 


aſſiſted the emperor in the war againft the donfede- 


rates of Smalkalde. Maurice in particular, now be- 
= te greateſt prince in the empire, had long be- 

eld vth jealous concern the uſurpations of Charles, 
andreſblved to ſet bounds to them he vho had per- 
ne 0 his neareſt relation and — 
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of his hereditary poſſeſſions, and been chiefly inſtru- LETTER 
mental in bringing to the brink of rum the civil and L., 
— — Of bis ge up dernen 25 be A. P. 1881. 
L terre bra: 1 | 
Tur a Pk with which e Sage 1 him ; 
ſelf in the execution of his deſign, was truly admira- 
ble. He was ſo perfect a maſter of addreſs and diſ- 
ſimulation, that he retained the emperot's confidence, 
while he recovered the good opinion of the proteſ- 
tants. As he knew Charles to be inflexible with re- 
garcd to the ſubmiſſion which he required to the In- 
terim, he did not heſitate a moment whether he 
ſhould eſtabliſh that form of doctrine and worſhipin. 
his dominions; he even undertook: to reduce to obe- 
dience the citizens of Magdeburg, who perſiſted in 
| e it; and he was choſen general by the diet 
rg, of the imperial army levied for that 
r but he, at the ſame time, iſſued a decla- 
ration, containing profeſſions of his zealous attach- 
ment to the ' reformed religion, as well an of his re- 
ſolution to guard againſt all the errors and encroach- 
ments of the papal ſee; and he entered his proteſt 
againſt the authority of the council of Trent, unleſs 
the proteſtant divines had a full hearing granted 
them, and were allowed a deciſive voice in that aſ- 
ſembly; unleſs the pope renounced his pretenſions 
to preſide in it, engaged to ſubmit to its decrees, and 
abſolved the biſhops from their oath of obedience, 
that they might deliver their ſentiments with greater 
freedom. He reduced Magdeburg, after a ſiege of 
twelve months; protracted by deſign, in order that 
his ſchemes might be ripened before his army was 
diſbanded. The * articles of capitulation 
were perfectly conformable to the emperor's: views, 
and ſuffieiently ſevere; but Maurice gave the magi - 
_ ſtrates ſecret aſſuranees that their city ſnould not be 
diſmantled, and that the inhabitants ſnhould neither 
de dtturbed in the exerciſe of their religion, nor yy 
}; | priv 
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prived of any of their ancient privileges; and they, 
in their turn, elected him their burgrave, a dignity 


2 —ůů EE CLICEE 
A. D. 1587. which had formerly belonged to the electoral houſe 


of Saxony, and which entitled its poſſeſſor to very 
ample juriſdiction both in the city and its dependen- 
e pt Off ig ERA SAT TIO GIO SIOORQSF 
Far from ſuſpecting any thing fraudulent or col- 
luſive in the terms of accommodation, the emperor 
ratified them without heſitation,” freely abſolving 


the Magdeburgers from the ſentence of ban denoun- 


ced againſt them; and Maurice, under various pre- 
tences, kept his veteran troops in pay, while Char les, 
engaged in eee the affairs of the council, enter- 
tained no apprehenſion of his deſigns. But previous 
to the unfolding of theſedeſigns, ſome account muſt 
be given of a new revolution in Hungary, which 
contributed not a httle towards the extraordinary 
ſucceſs of Maurice's operations. l SHIRT. J0-2 * 
e OT TORS SECT EMT (13141 OD W330 
»1Warx-Solyman, as has been already related, de- 
wed the young king of Hungary of the dominions 
this father had left him, he granted that unfor- 
tunate prince the country of Tranſilvania, a pro- 
vince of his paternal kingdom. The government 


of this province, together with the care of educating 


the infant king, for the ſultan ſtill allowed him to 
retain that title, was committed to the queen and 
Martinuzzi biſhop of Waradin, whom the late king 

had appointed his ſon's guardians and regents of his 
dominions, at a ume when thoſe offices were of great- 
er importance This'co-ordinate junction occaſion- 
ed the ſarne diſſentions in a ſmall prmeipality which 


it would have cited in a large kingdom; the queen 
and biſnop grev/ jealeus of each others authority, 


both had their partizans amongſt the nobility; but 
as Martinuzzi; by his great talents, began to ac- 
quite the aſcefidarit; Habella courted the protection 
of the Turks. The politic prelate ſaw his danger, 
„„ 1 e 
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ay themediation-of ſome of the nobles, who were. LETTER. g 
ſolicitous to ſave their country from the calamities of 
a. civil war, he concluded. an agreement with the & B. 1531, 


queen but he, at the ſame time, ſecretly diſpatched f 
one of his confidants to Vienna, and entered into a 
n with the king of the Romans, whom he 

ered to aſſiſt in expelling the Turks, and in reco- 
wn :pofleſnan of. his Hungarian dominions, 


Al LURED by. ſuch proſpects of edvantags, Fonds | 
nandagreed, notwithſtanding his truce with Solyman, 
to invade Tranſilvania. The troops deſtined for that 
ſervice, oonſiſting of veteran Spaniſh and German 
iers, were commanded by Caſtaldo marquis de 
Piadena, an officer of great knowledge in the art of. 
war, WhO was powerfully ſeconded by Martinuzzi 
and his factionamong the Hungarians; and the ſul- 
tan being then at the head of his forces on the bor-⸗ 
ders of Perſia, the Turkiſh baſhas could not afford 
the queen ſuch immediate or effectual aſſiſtance as the 
exigency. of her affairs required; ſhe was therefore 
obliged to liſten to ſuch conditions as ſhe would at 
any other time have rejected withdiſdain. She agreed 
to give up Tranſilvania to Ferdinand, and to make 
over to him her ſon's title to the crown of Hungary, 
in exchange for the principalities of Oppelen and 
Ratibor in Suhan which ſhe immediately ſet out. 
BIB 199 Mitt # 
0 - Menrinvzzi as the n 5 his n Was 
appointed governor of Tranſilvania, with almoſt un- 
limited authority ; and he proved himſelf worthy: of 
1 JE He conducted the war againſt the Turks with 
equal magnanimity and ſuceeſs ; he recovered ſome 
places of which they had taken poſſeſſion; he render- 
ed their attempts to reduce others abartive ;: and he 
e .ſtabliſnhed the dominion of the king of the Romans 
not only in Tranſilvania, but in ſeveral of the adja- 
. a Ms POO of wo ta- 
rt 1 wits | as ents | 
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lents of Martinuzzi, Ferdinand now, b jealous | 
of his power; and Caſtaldo, by imputing to the g0- 


A:D; 1g53- VErnor deſigns which he never formed, and chargin 


him with actions of which he was not guilty, at la 
convinced the king of the Romans, that in order to 
preſerve his Hungarian crown, he muſt cut off that 
ambitious prelate. The fatal mandate was accord 
ingly iſſued : Caſtaldo willingly. undertook” to exe- 
cute it: Martinuzzi was butchered: but Ferdinand, 
inſtead of that ſecurity which he expected from this 


barbarous meaſure, only found his Hung arian terri- 


| e With 155 7 6. 
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tories expoſed to more certain dan er. The nobles 
deteſting ſuch jealous and cruel policy, either Fi 
to their own eſtates,” or i they continued with 
Auftrian army, grew cold inthe ſervice; while ith 
Turks, encouraged by the death of an enem while 
abilities they knew and 5 1 ( 9 78 * 


5 1 41283171 
Mugicg, in the Wean 10 hai ng almoſt . 
Janes his intrigues and preparations, was on the 
point of taking the field againſt the emperor. He 
had concluded a treaty with Henr ary II. who wiſhed 
do diſtinguiſh himſelf, by trying his ſtrength againſt 
"the ſame enemy, whom i it had been the glory of His 
father s! reign to oppoſe. But a8 it woul have been 
" indecent in a King of France, to have uidettaken 
the defence of the proteſtant church, the 1 — 5 of 
religion, how much ſoever they might/be IR. = ) 
the treaty, were not once mentioned in any of the 
articles. "The only motives aſſigned for cher no 
leaguing againſt Charles were, to procure the Land- 
ve liberty, and to prevenit the ſubverfion of the 
ancient conſtitution and laws of the German empire. 
Rios concerns they 1 to commit entife- - 
1 to the cate of, be e e 27 f 5, 29 Py 70 
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monarch as Henry II. Maurice proceeded, With LETTER 


velle, bi 


FA x20. & pb „ his prirne winiſter, though 


* | ae ummons; and he provid- 
$6 ior the Kownty of Saxony, wine be ſhould be.ab- 
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with which Maurice concealed his dehgns. 
| drunken German head,” replied. he to the duke of 
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Au theſe complicated operations were carried on 


th ſo much ſecrecy, as to elude the obſervation of 


of: hk moment in agitation. Eyen Gran- 
HOP of. Arras, his 


anto ſO PID as if there had not been. any tranſ- 
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of any age, was deceived b 
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Alva's ſuſpicions; concerning the eleCtor's ſincerity, 


& is too groſs to form any ſcheme which I cannot 
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LETTER eaſily penetrate and baffle,” He was on this decal 
Ke nit however, the dupe of his own- -artifice. eTocs 1a, 
A. D. 1555. bribed two of Maurice's miniſters, on whoſe 5 

ation he depended for their maſter's intentions; 

| but that prince 4 8 fortunately diſcovered their 

| ridy, inſtead of puniſhing them for their crime, 

= eroully availed himſelf of the fraud, | He affect- 

ed to treat theſe miniſters with grefter confidence 

than ever; he admitted them into his conſultations, 

and ſeemed to lay open his heart to them; but he 
took care all the while to make them 7 | 

with nothin. and but what | it was his intereſt monte 1 e 


wn Rn laſt Maine” 3 deer were Sigg 4 
and he had the ſatisfaction to find, that hi is intrigues 
and deſigns were fill unknown. But though ready 
» . Te field, he did not yet lay aſide the 0 he 
| had hitherto employed: pretending to be indiſpoſ Ped, 
he diſpatched one ne of the miniſters whom Granyelle 
had bribed, to inform the elmperot, that he ib 
2 ſoon. to Wait e at Inſprüc, ald to 400 
gize for his delay 21. Meanwhile he aflembled his is. 
army, which amounted to łwenty thouſand foor, 
and five thouſand horſe, publiſhing at the ſame 
time A marifeſto, containing his reaſons for 92 7 4 
arms; namely, to ſecure the proteſtant region 
maintain the 8 1 85 conſtitütion, and de ver 1 
landgrave of Hefl e from the miſeries' of a long an 
unjuſt impriſonment. To this the king of of Fran 
in his On 8 added a manifeſto, in which he 
aſſumed | the. dinary. appellatic ion of Protector 


Fi 


and'o > its captive” "Prince 33. 
N [bk EY the title. SE. x 


e e i 
| expreſs the emperor's det 
1255 ed. He was in no condition. 180 
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eſuch formidable. enemies. Their intr LETTER | 
Wet Phe king of France b e 1 
ing Lorrain, made himſelf maſter of Toul, Verdun & 155. 
and Metz; while Maurice, no leſs bold and enter- © 
priſing in the field, than cautious and crafty in the 
cabinet, traverſed all Upper Germany, every where 
reinſtating the magiſtrates whom Charles had depo- 
ſed, and putting the ejected We, EINER in 
Poſſeſſion of the churc les... 1 


Tux emperor had recourſe to rb PE 
only reſource of the weak; and Maurice, conſcious of 
his own political talents, and willing to manifeſt a pa- 

ifpoſition, agreed to an interview with the king 


cifiediff 
. the Romans in the toun 1 of Lintz in wane leav- 


t 


wanne e yER] with! vi our. "He hed” 
directly towards Inſpruck; an hoping to ſurpriſe 
the emperor in that open town hs Gs With 
the moſt rapid motion that 2 bag given; to ſo great 
a body of men, forcing ſeveral | BYE ] 0 "and 
r 
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N LES Was happily 1 0 'of ive 48 
iy houts before the enemy's arrival ; and though 
the, night WE as far 1 0 dark, and egy, Fach — 

| iately-fledoverth heAlps1 in a Itter, 5 
affflctedd With the : gout 1 to be a ar eol 
mode of travelling. Fc 97 
« cape him,when juſt on th eek EIZ 
ri purly ther empet | 


ITY ' 


miles; but fin ee 3; 38aPs FONG on Bika 
| whoſe fight was haftened by far, He 
Inſpruck, and abandoned the.emperor's pond 
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il in lafety at Villach in Caridrhia/whete he eopitiriget 
n matters were inc ſettled with the * "png 
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Ix conſequence orie pee the eoun- 
ch of Trent broke up. The German prelates, anxi- 
ous for the ſafety of their territories, returned home; 
the reſt were extretnely impatient to be gone; and 
the legate, who had hitherto diſappointed all the en- 
| deavoursof the Imperial ambaſſadors to procure the 
prota divines an audience in the eotuntil, 177555 

hold on ſuch a plauſible pretext for difrni 
aſſemhly, Which he had found it fo Gicult to 6- 
vert? 33. . breac 1. > Which had' unhapt F Beer 


ending tties.”” v3 arr SPSS 2 
pa 1 e 11% $5 68hþ poly tet. 


Tr . — N 8 to Paſſt da 
e day appointed for his fecond conference with the 
of the Romans; and as matters of tlie pfedteſt 


8 Rin to the uture peace and index Jet N 


pities pc moſt of the ane princes and free 

cities. The elector limited his demand to the three 

articles ſer forth in his manifeſts; the Uberty of 9 — 

1 the publie exerciſe bf the Prot 

isdn eh 're-eftabliſtment of” the aniCie 
DOPE 
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tnands bach ing Sa FT ole hn 
av adele were preſented 8 Ferdinand to 
the em 9 2 8 at, Villach! in the name of all the s pritices 
of the pi as Ei as” protefiant; in the | 
'name of Att ich 15 Alliſted in forwarding his atnbi- 
tous ſchemes, as well as of thoſe who had viewed the 


ptogrels 
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1 this relinquiſh at once, objects which 


he hu — is need of peace, was deaf 
to the united voice of a 


| Proflered terms with diſdain; and Maurice, well ae 
qua inted with the emperor's arts, ſuſpecting that he 


meant only to amuſe and deceive by a ſhew of nego- 


ciation, immediately rejoined his troops, and laid 
hege to Frankfort on the Maine, This meaſure had 
the deſired effect. Firm and haughty as his nature 
was, Charles found it neceſſary to make conceſſions 
and Maurice thought it more prudent to accept * 
conditions leſs advantageous than thoſe he had pro- 
Poſed, than again to commit all to the doubtful iſſue 
of a war3s, He therefore repaired once more to 
Faſſau, renewed the congreſs, and concluded a peace 
on the following terms :—-- The confederates ſhall 
lay down their arms before the 12th day of Auguſty 
the Landgrave ſhall be ſet at 2 on or before 
< that day z a diet ſhall be held within fix months, 
©. inorder todchberate concerning the moſt effectual 
oF * method of 2 for th 1 all diſſentions 


mig of his power with jealouſy and dread, Un- LETTER 


purſued — earneſtneſs and aſſiduity, A. D. 1562. 
many; he rejected the 


July 17. 


ee - in the mean time, no injury © - 
« ſhall be offered to uch as adhere to the 'Confellion 


«of A , nor ſhall the Catholics, be moleſted 


2 &  in.thee exer iſe of their religion; the Imperial Cham- 


ſhall adminiſter juſtice impartially to perſons 
17 parties, and Proteſtants be nine alk. 
1 criminately with the Catholics to ſit as judges in 


chat court; the encroachments ſaid to have been 


; * made u n the conſtitution and liberties of Ger- 


A © many, ſhall be remitted to the conſideration of the 


proaching diet of the empire, and if that diet 

W not be able to terminate the diſputes re- 

ng religion, the ſtipulations in the preſent 
Pann in behalf of | i continue 
60 2 et. KH. in full force 37,” you 
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LETTER, Such, my dear Philip, was the memorable treaty: | 
A 4 Ut Jof Paſſau, which ſet limits. to the authority of 
A-D, 1552. Charles V. overturned. the valt fabric which he had 
employed ſo many years in erecting, andeſtabliſhed 
the Froteſtapt church in Germany, upon a firm and 
ure It is Sogular, that, in this treaty, n 
mention is made of the king. of France,;, ta hem 
the confcderates had beenſo ue indehteg for their 
ſucceſs. Henry, as a learned hiſtorian obſerves, 6X 
-- ienced the treatment which 8 N. Pringe, fo. 
ds his 8 i 5 the authors of a civ aer may & 5 
. ſoon n+. is rage of faction began. ta 
x and any proſpect o f accommodation began 
to open, his ſervices were forgotten, ang his eee 
made; merit with their ſovereign, of the inglattundg 
Ba Which they SEP rotes . Wer NN 
| Tha French monarch, however, ſenſible that 730 
was more his intereſt to Keep W 5 bo Germanie 
body than to reſent the indignities ered. him 4 | 
any particular members of it, expreſſed r no.di 
ſure at the perfidy of his Alles, ... [2 een af Th 
to talk in the ſame ſtrain as s formerly. concerning 7 i 
zeal for maintaining the ancient conſtitution. 10 
berties of the empire: and he prepared todefend by _ 
7 force of arms, his conquelts in Lorrain, w ich. be . 
„ 8 0 would. take the firſt ebe * 
1 om bim. But before I relate i 
which eſe. hoſtile diſp 77 gave birth, ow. 
take a'view 7 the a of Our own i * A more | 
contracted but 115 PT as Fake than the. on- 
\ tinent, during the period which preceded the reign 
t Ehzabath; and here, iK religious diflentions.gc> .. 
\ _ eaſioned tel blogdthed, oy produced mare | 
NAV rors n tie Wende m Many. 1 292 f 
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Exon,” from the Dear fHexny VIT. OR 
 Miceſſioof ELI ABER, together ith an Account g f 
op AFFAIRS ef. SCOTLAND during that Period,” 


| ENR VIE by his will, made Near 5 ec LETTER 

g ed his death, left the Gn Tince LI. 
ward, his ſon by oe Seymour; then to vp Ad * 

Mary His daughter by Catharine of Arragon; and 
phe tothe fat "Pliztbeth, his daughter by Anne 
Boleyn {tough both'princeſſeshad bh declaredille-' | 
gitimate by Parliament. Theſe particulars, my dear 
Philip; are neceſſary here to be mentioned, in order 
_ to'the bete und anding of the dil} putes which af- : 
terwardsarofe i 1 regard whe fucceſion. | 


kon lng VE being only 0 years of ag 9 9 3 
finisof tisfather's death, Norm! S the $9- q Fe 
vetnmeht'of the king 17 to ſixteen executars ;_ a- 
ng who s Ann ner, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bu A755 chancellor, char MITT 1 1 all the a 
ers of ſtate. They Fo one '* their number, : 
name earl d, the K 9 9 matern; 
uncle, lüftet ereated ike of Some to repte- | | 
ſent the royal ma jeſty, under the'title of Protector z 4. p. 150. 
to whom Uſpate From Engl Iſh' miniſters IS 
oyeain a carried, FR wee 1 e em- 
in all orders a amations m they .. 
# with all the er fymbok of regal digs. 
ie and he procured a patent from. gs: | ung, . 
king, veſting him alſo with regal power *. WE 


AD Wo. 


ye 


Tuts patent, in which the'executors are ro fo 
no up lentioned, rn da 


THE — 


wo 


LETTER from a minor, the protectorſhip of gabelt was a 


plain uſurpation; but as the executors aequieſoed in 


B50 the new eſtabliſhment, and the young king diſco- 


vered an extreme attachment to his untle, 1 rp was 
on the whole a man of moderation and 1 
vbjections were made to his authority. Other cau ſes 
4 conſpired to confirm it. Somerſet had long been 
regarded as the ſecret partizan of the reformers, 1 
far the moſt conſiderable body in tlie kingdo 
in number and power; and being no Freed from 
kreſtraint, he ſcrupled not to diſcover his intention of 
correcting: all abuſes in the antient religion, and of 
adopting ſtill more of the prcteſtant innovations. 
He alſo r care that the king ſhould be educated 
in the ſame principles, to whath Edward ſobn dif- 
covered a zealous attachment; and all men foreſce- 
in the courſe of his reign, the total abolition 
i the Catholic faith in England, they began @rly 
and very generally to declare themſelves. in favour . 
of thoſe tenets, which were likely to become in the 
end entirely prevalent, and of chat authority by 
Which they were propagated un his ſahemes for 
advancing tlie progreis df the reforroation, the pro- 
tector had always recaurſe to the goungils-of Cra 
met; wWhoſe moderation and prudemce made him a- 
verſe to all violent changes, and determinet him to 
bring over the people, hy inſenſible innovations, to 
that lyſtem of doctrine and diſcipline; Mhieh he e- 


y _  teemed the moſt ure and perfect and to theſe 


moderate councils; we are indebted, not only for 
the full <ſtabliſhment! af the;proteſtant-religion/in 
England, but for that happy-medium\between.{a- 

tion and enthuſiaſm obſervable in the Engliſh 
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| "As looms thegovernmentof England asbrovght 
to me degretio campolure; Sometſet e:Prepa- 
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cute; if poſſible, chat project of uniting cites ings LETTER 


doms by marriage, on which the late king had been 
ſo intent, and which ſeemed once ſo near a happy A. D. 1347. 


iſſue, hut which had been defeated by the intrigues 
of cardinal Beatoun. This politic and powerful 
Prelate, though not able to prevent the parliament 
of Scotland from agreeing to the treaty of marriage 
und union with England, being then in cuſtody of 
the proteſtant party, afterwards regained his autho- 
rity, and acquired ſufficient influence not only to 
_ oblige the earl of Arran, who had ſucceeded him in 
the regency, to renounce his alliance with Henry, 
but alſo to abjure the principles of the reformation, 
to which he was aealouſly attached, and to reconcile 
Himſelf to the Romiſn een in the F rancifs ; 
can church at Stirling e 
Hesl 3:!70ds {B30! SOLE vt abt , , 
Tus fatal Ae pee esel this change! in ths K re⸗ 
and political ſentiments of the regent, were 
. felt in Scotland; and it may perhaps be conſi- 
dered as the remote cauſe of all the civil broils which 
afflicted both kingdoms in the ſubſequent century, 
and which Tae in the final expulſion 80 
the houſe of Stuart, of which the infant queen of 
Scots Was now the ſole repreſentative. The ſouthern 
and moſt fertile parts of kingdom were ſuddenly 
laid waſte by an Engliſn army. Various hoſtilities 
enfued'with rr, rev but an end was at laſt 
Put to this ruinous and inglorious war by the peace 
concluded between Henry and Francis at Cone | 
16465 the French monarch generbuffy ſtipulating, 
that his Seottiſh allies ſnould be inchided in the ti | 
tyl: The religious conſequences were mare ſerious 
and laſting, and their political operation was great. 8 


nx nd deaf ed to every that the zeal 
af the cardmabthouglit Deb a 
| N e * 
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en where cruelly. perſecuted, and many were condemn- 


As chat dreadful puniſhment which, the cl hurch 
AD. 1547! has appointed for its enemies. Among thoſe com- 


mitted to the flames was one George Wiſhart, a man 

of honourable birth, and of d ſanctity, who 
polleſed in an eminent degree the talent of a po- 
_ pular preacher, of ſeizing, the attention and affec- 
tions of the multitude; Wiſhart ſuffered, with "me 
Patience of a martyr; by he 3 pul not. for 
marking the triumph of his inſulting adver chk, 
who beheld from a, window - his ae the diſmal 
ſpectacle; and he foretold, that in a few days, the 
_ cardinal ſhould in the very ſame 25 lie ase low, 
15 e ee e in ee 
een z EE TE SOT ITY 


PEO Non 
Tuis. prophecy, ken many "others, was EY 
FR onal of of the event which it foretald. he di i- 


; pls. 0 ſhart, enraged, at. his, cxuel execution, ecution, 
: A YO waſh! toun.; and having 
: 210 with them N fly, «ek on "ho 


: SRO, who = 93 — by. revenge on 
| 7 — of N e rivate 1 ex ſurpriled the 
5 in wy. pa . hols 655 at St. eee 
ntly puth im to of the afJailins, 
name Melvil, before he ſtruck. n turned 
155 point af his ſword towards 1 4 Saw in * 
tone of pious exhortation called to hi 
00 thee, thou wicked Cardinal! of all i thy fra ar 
« ;niquities ; but eſpecially of the murder of George 
« * Wiſhart, that inſtrument of God for the gonyer- 
& 2 65 n of, theſe lands. It is his death Which now. 
Cs for vengeance-upon_thee. We arg ſent. .by, 


e inflc}.the, deſerved puniſhments,” 1 4 

Tus 0 | ſings though only.  Gxtcen in number, ; 

K poſſeſſi le, turning out one . 
ing 's pan ee 


"forced 
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tread by their friends, they prepared thetnſelves for LivtER 
d ig oy defence, and ent a meſſeriger” to Lon- 
don, ; raving ; affiftance from Henry. The death bf A. D. 1547 . 
tat prince,” which Haha ſoon after, blaſted all 
t 155 opes but they received, duting che ſſe ege, ſup= 
phes both of 7 and proviſions em En Eng old 10, 
andif 3 0 y had been able to hold out 0 a few 
"weeks longer, they would have eſcaped that ſevere 
Car MMHG" 0 which they were reduced, not by the 
- repent alone, but by a body oft b ſent to his aſ- 
hes from France. TOR 


N 
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Sohns entttel Send at hs kia of eigh- 
Gen nb men; and at the fame. time a feet of 
1 fall, one half of which were ſhips of Wär, the 
7 5 — 5 with proviſions and ammunition, ap- 
he coaft, 'to' ſecond his operations, and 
Fol Fa 09 The tegent of Scotland had for 
+ n We this ftorm gathering, and Was 
ae for it. He had ſummoned together the 
Hole force of the kingdom”; and his army, double 
* number to that of the Eng liſh; was poſted to the 
"greateſt wk gf onl'a fg” ground, Sue by 
0 banks of theriver Ee,” a de 489, Muflel- 
10 the Nt, came in view. Alarm- 


1 10 the regent, on Sm ee Wal b 

He offeted to evacuate the kit gdom, as well as to 
„ ir all damages Which he h committed, provi- 
, || - - "ded the Scots Would Mipulate not to conträck their 
"youtig queen to any foreign prince, but to' educate 


her at homne, till he artived "at the age of chuſing 
a B ſerlell. But this moderate demand 
8 by. the Scots with diſdain, and r wg 
$ . a 75 Seb af its ts mod 8 ati ON: i WE Fim ute 
* ee e fit, CON: 


DoATONG 
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* fight.” He therefore left his ſtrong camp, when he 
= ſaw the protector begin to move towards the lea, 

ting that he intended to embarł on board the 
i= an eee river Eſke, advanced into the 

ain, and attacked the Enghiſh,: army y neariPinkey, 
with no better ſucceſs than his raſheſs deſerved. 
Having drawn up his troops on a 22 eminence, 
Somerſet had now the advan ground on his 
- fide. Ae Scottiſh army confi dh of -infan- 
whoſe, principal weapon was a long ſpear, an 

ie fle files for that reaſon, were deep, and their | 
.ranks cloſe. . A body fo ner and firm 3 | 


them, and Hom them off the feld. ; Tint moan 
their commander, was dangerouſly Mau e a lord 
| Edward Seymour, ſon of the protector, had bis 
orſe killed under him; the ſtandard was near fall- 
into the hands of the enerny ; but the Scots be- 
ing led by the protector's artillery in front, and 
by the fire from the ſhips in flank, while the Eng- 
lih;archers, and a body oy foreign fufileers, poured | | 
in volley s of ſhot upon them from all quarters, they 
at laſt hegan to give way the panic became gene- 
ral and the whole field was ſoon a ſcene of confu- 
ſign; terror, flight and conſternation. -The' purſuit 
Was long and bloody. Ten thouſand of the Scots 
are ſaid to have fallen, and but a "ey e 
ble number of the Engliſh. 6. 
r ob it ils: ic Ba | 
Ts vidorychowever, which 8 — | 
Scotland With: GnalfubjeQtion; was of no real utility 
N ee It ſetved only to make the Scots throw 
lyes inconſiderately into the arms of France, 
125 lend thelr young queen to be educated in that 
kingdom; amtaſure univerſally regarded as a pre- 
lude to hęr marr my with the e which effec- 
tually diſappointed the viaws of 2 whe | 
ae lary's accomp 5 
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of, her misfortunes as a queen. The LETTER 
bles in taking this ſtep, hurried away b; WY. 
che violence of reſentment; ſeem to have forgot that a: N. 147. 
zeal for the independency of the crown, Which had 
made them violate their engagements with Henry 
III. and i with fo en An the arms of 
e e 5% „ 10 U TH; — 
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8 cabals * the TY court es tie duke 
of Somerſet to return home, before he could take any 
effectual meaſures for the ſubjection of Scotland; and 
the ſupplies which the Scots received from F rance, . Dug 4b, 
enabled them in a great meaſure, to expel their in- 
Vaders, while the; protector was employed in re- eſta · 
bliching bis authority, and in quelling domeſtic in- 
ſurtections. His brother, lord Seymour, a man of in 
ſatlable ambition, had married the queen-dowager, 
andopenly aſpired at the governmentof the kingdom. 
For this purpoſe, he endea voured to ſeduce the young 
king to his intereſts ; found means to hold a private 
correſpondence; with him; ond decriedthe- 
r . 1 1 brought over to 
the principal nobility, ther 
lis pary many of::the moſt popular perſons W 
rank and he had provided arms for ten thouſand 
men, wliom it was computed he could mate from 
| e domeſtics and retainers 2. 
| Taoucn appriſed ol all theſe SORES circum- 
ſtances, Somerſetſhewed no inclination of proceeding 
to extremities. He endeavoured by the moſt 7 — | 
expedients, by reaſon, entreaty, and even by:loading” | 
him with new: favours, to make his brother! di 
from ſuch dangerous politics; but finding all N 
endeavours inefteftual, he began to think of mere 
ſerious remeclies; and the earl of Warwick, WO 
heped to raiſe his own fortune om the rains; of: both, 
ha es dw Ares 
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advice lord Seymour was committed te the Tower, 
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EY Tur n bad now Kilere t6 aden e 
great work of the Reformation, which he had fo fuc- 
ceſsfully begun, in conjunction with Cranmer, the 
primate, and which was now the chief object of con- 
eern throughout the nation. A committte of biſh 

and divines had been appointed by the coumeif to 
eompoſe a liturgy; they had executed the work way 


mitted to them with much judgment and roderaton; 


and they not amtesſpnibi flattered themiſelves, that 
they had framed a Faris in which every denornittia- 
tion of Chriſtians might concur. "This form of Wor- 
ſhip; which was nearly the ſume with that at preſeht 
authoriſed by law, was eftablifhed by parliament in 
all the churches; and an uniformity w: S oftfered H 
be obſerved in all the rites and Fee ee 
* ne 3 ft 14 vi (3:47 Nuit Da. 
Favs, my FOR Philip, in the cbutſfe of 4. 65 
rs, was tlie reformation” alttioft cothpleated* in 
England; -and'its berieficat conſethuentes'wert{d6n | 
vile. But there is no abufe itt ſociety! ſo great, as 
not to be attended with forte advaritages ; and id the 
eginnings of reformation; the 16f8* thoſe adVAh- 
tages, is always ſenfibly felt, before tie benefft re- 
ſulting from the weed can be perceived 5 
bulk of a nation. No inſtitutton can Ebene 1 
favourable to the intereſts" of mankind" th 
meln friartz; yet it was followel” 57 Mar 
ic T Ptel- 


5 ple of England? The monks, 
ö peo ing in their convents; in tlie centte of the eie 
t their money in the cor 
7 * eommocſities. 
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gre in Reman Catholic kingdoms, the beſt and maſt LaTrea 
indulgent landlords; being limited by the rules of 9%. 
their Oder to a certain. mode of living, and conſe- a. D. 49. 
quently having fewer motives for extortion. than o- 
er men, But the abbey-lands-fell under different 
management, when diſtributed among the principa 


„ 


4 


nobility and courtiers; the rents of farms were raiſ- 
enz whilethe' tenants found not the fame facility of 
ſpent in the capital; and to increaſe the evil, pa- 
turage in that age being found more profitable than | 
tilage, whole, eſtates were laid waſte by indlofure 
the tenants, regarded as an uſeleſs burden, were ex- : 
Pelled their habitations, and even the cottagers;\des 4 
rived of the commons, on which they had former- = 
Y fed their cattle, were reduced to miſery! s. = 


_, | Tax8x-giievances of the Common-peopletocea- 
Loned inſurxections in ſeveral parts of England; and 
Somerſet, who loved popularity, imprudently en- 
couraged-them, by endeavouring to afford that re- 
howevet, was ſoon reſtored to the kingdom by the 
5 . of lord Ruſſel and the earl f Warwick, 
who, cut many of the unhappy; malcontents to 
pieces, and diſperſed the reſt; but the protector ne- 
ver recovered his authority. The nobility and gen- 
try were in general diſpleaſed with the preference 
which he ſeemed to have given to the people; and 
as they aſeribed all the inſults ia which they had been 
lately expoſed to his procraſtination; and to the 
gountenance ſnewn to the multitucte, they appre- 
% oy a rene wal of the ſamedifordgrs;from his puſ- 
ed to turn 3 the populace againſt him, by 
22 the lower claſs among the Catholics; 


Pon 
ned over to their party; the lord- mayor of 
London, the lieutenant of the Towet, and many 
'of the chief officers of tate, they obliged Someriet 
rk 46 Sn ol 1 F219 1; Hein ot org 
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&o wy.” and Cornitnitted him te 
— Ys counci ency was forined, -1 
4. D. 1849. which the carl of — 55 had conducted | this 

revolution, ' bore the chief ſway; arid who a@tutly 
| Tr Ee the iividious title of 
98 Mie * (!7 
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10 Tur fit a of Warvick's aivieifiration was to 
cConelude a treaty of peace with France ind With 
A. D. 15e. Scotland. Henry II. had taken advantage of the 
diſturbances in ane np to invade and recover ſe. 
veral places in the Boulonnois, and even to lay” 
Without effect, toBonlogne, itfelf,” He now 
took advantage of the hy che — court. 
Senſible f che importance of 1 1 
and his party, the French King Abſclutely Nes | 
pay the two millions of crowns,” whictt His pretlet 
{of had acknowledged to be due to tie crowhr of 
England, as arrears of penſions. He Would ievet 
conſent, he ſaid, to render himſelf tributary to, 
prince; but he offered a ſum for the immediate rei- 
tifijtion of Boulogne and its Wet {#ndfoutthou- 
ſand crowns were at laſt Meg on Hate 
cdprehended in the treaty. The Engliſh PU. 
ed to reſtore ſome relle Which they ſtill Held in 
that kingdom, and to demiolifty others 3... e 
15443 „end ai tool iin ex- Jin "OR 
Hxvixe thus engen hs adrminiſtrattön, and 
freed the'Kingdory from alk danger from abroad, 


S165 (3 


the earl Warwick began to thimſt of carry 1 


extciition' at home thoſe vaſt! projects which he had 
—.— for 'his 6wn aggrandiſement, as he had no 

gained Partizans, who Were diſpoſed to ſecond fim 
eve = Wee of Northumberlamid 

| 1 pump Ben as his Hrother Sir Tho- 
ercy, Had een attainted on” aecount'of the 
* vere he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection du 
gn, the title was at preſent Exner, 


the late 
12 tate Was veſted im tHe crown. Warwick 
. for Oe a grant of thoſe ample ba 


e 
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Gong, which lay;chiefly.in the North, the moſt war- LELTER 

part of the om, and was dignified with CO, 

tm 85 of Duke of Northumberland. This was &. P. 1555. 

9 5 0 there was ſtill a ſtrong har in the 
wa his amb ition. Sqmerſet, thqug 1 
an 2 — in the public opinion by his. | 
conduc, {till poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare 7 popu- 

larity, Northumberland reſolved to ruin the man, 
whom he v egarded as the chief obſtacle to the at- 

Tai t of his views. For this purpoſe, gñʒne 
employed his emiſſaries to ſuggeſt deſperate 
prajects to chat unguarded nobleman, and — 

8 wards; accuſed, him of high treaſon for ſeeming 

Wee eee e 

2 exegu on A ower- hill; ur Az D. 1852 

riends ſhared the ſame unjuſt and unhappy fa " 

death; was, ſincerely, lamented by the n 

1 many of wham ruſhed in to dip their handke 

in, his blood, -which they long 1 6 as a pe 

gigus fete. Mii ARA Ri . 

Dr BIS HHH N. 105 ttt SF. an. IT 
«+ NORTHUMBERLAND might now. Com to owes at- 

Wige to me higheſt point of elevation, which 2 

 F&eoulddefire; anch to the greateſt degree af powe: 

His rank was ſecond only to the royal family, his 

eſtate was one of che largeſt in the kingdom, 8 
government was entirely under his direction. But 

oben more D ae his 
iti ich e _ * ew Ae a parli⸗ 


A A e king, 
Sante hi "the. . of, Hem ard w. 


 warmly-devated, and the intexeſt of which 
e de 2 human pbject. 
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LEYTER' pious whoſe health began viſibly to dec 
de danger 10 which the reformation me _ 
A. D. 155%: poſed, "ſhould his ſiſter Mary; à bigotted cathohe, 
ſucceed to the tlirone of = ar that though ne 
 ſuch-objection could lie againſt the lady Blizabeth, 
hecould not, with any e of prapriety, exclude 
the one ſiſter without alſo 1 theo et: that - 
both had been declared illegitimate by parliament; 
mat the queen of Stots ſtood excluded hy the late 
kihg's will, and was beſides attached to the church of 
Nome; that theſe three princeſſes _ ſet afide;for 
ſueli ſolid reaſons, the ſucceffion devolved on the 
marchioneſs of Derſet, eldeſt daughter of the due 
of Suffolk, and the French queen, his father's 
oungeſt ſiſter that themexthcir tothe marchiongſs 
was her daughter, the lady Jane Grey, | whole: piety, | 
virtue and learning, were univerſally: on rea, and 
hr apts 19 ee of a cron. TG 
Toner arguments bes deep! Wale upon 
Edward. wine long lamented the obſti _ 
his fiſtes Mary, in adhering to the Romiſh!/gommus- | 
niom, and ſeermed toforefee all thehorrorsof her 2 
Hawtlatedond: even loved Elizabeth; but 
lady Jane Grey, being of tlie ſame age, bad been e. | 
dutated — — the had made an equal, if 
not ſuperior progreſs im every branch of Hiterature; 
he had enpyedt every opportunity of decoming'av- | 
quainted with. the purity of her religious tenets, 
Cirœumſtance which weighed: with him above all o- 
ther oonſi dra tioiis in 1 any wen N 
itrisi not impoſſible hut her elegant perſon arid ami- 
able diſpofition migim have inſpired his heart with 
an infarm tenderneſs,thougli the e of his con 
flitmiom preveritedd it frrir ever fipefing into a b 
ſion. He therefore chſtened to the aGbof! difitis © 
heriting his ſiſters witlva patience whi (other _ 
eme 6 ee eee 
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„Mg e mR Northumberland, finding that he LETTER: 
e ig carry, his point with the king, began te 
prop 


BY 
to 


ſeaſon. o weating Sickneſs, an epidemical- 


malady which raged all over the kingdom, that title 
955 become exit. Northumberland perfuaded 


ng to beſto it on the marquis of Dorſet ; and 
by means of: this. and other favours,” he obtained 


am the. A&W: duke and Jucheſs of Suffolk their 


daughter, 124 7 ane, in marriage to les 
ben the lord RAG 16. e te 4 


n to LV, por 

. 9 12 N Rol, 4 his ſcheme. Tuo ſons 
2 7 a marriage en | 

e den of No Pr gueen, having died this:. D. r553- 


Is In order to eh owned ebe eee pads 1 
or 


now . 


Northumberland to procure the 
gong of. * ſucceſſion ; and in the ing lan 


ing ſtate of the king's health, which dechned 
il = 


was no difficult matter nth Edward. He 


met 1 5 Mort oppoſition from the judges, and o- 
ther perſons; neceiſary to the execution of ſuch. a 
' deed.. ut they, at laſt, were all ſilenced, either by. 
hy or prom, and the great ſeal was affixed 


s letters patent, ſettling che cron on 
the den _ 


the duchels of Suffolk, the herſelf being 5 


content to give place to her daughters OT, in other 
worde, to the lady Jane, for eee ſenſible 


this charge in the ſucceſſion had Went N 


eee eee 
— 9 © much the ſooner by being put into ws 1 


of an ignorant woman, Who 


a. little time, ta; reſtore him to higi former) ſigte of. 


ith. All. Our hiſtorians, but mann — 


ſuch a Were well affected towards the f 


ellwith DAE on the excellent. qualities ofs 


82 whom, (as an elegant writer bn 


the flattering 9 hope, jcined to 
many 
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— father-in-law; r 
grief and ſur | 
me crown; pleaded the preferable title of the two 


| neſs towards her huſband,” who. was worthy _ 
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many real virtues, had made an obje&t of tender 


affection to the public; and making allowance for 


T6 the delicacy of his frame, and for the genius of the 


age in which he lived, he ſeems to have been all that 


Huld be wiſhed or expected in a youth of ſixteen. 


- +» Sens1BLE of the oppoſition which he muſt ex- 
pect, Northumberland had carefully concealed the 
_ deſtination made by Edward. He even kept that 
Prince's death ſecret for ſome time, in hopes of get- 


ting the two princeſſes in his power; having engag- 


ed the council to deſire their attendance, on pretence 


that the king's infirm ſtate of health required the 
aſſiſtance of their advice, and the conſolation of 


_ their company. Before their arrival however, the 
were happily informed, both of their | brother's 


death, and of the conſpiracy formed againſt them: 


they made haſte. to retire; and Mary wrote letters 
to the nobility” and moſt confiderable gentry in 


every county of England, comanding them to af- 


ſiſt her in the defence of her erown and perſon 18. 13 


Fun tan nine Nedidaredd<fow 


_ would be fruitleſs; he therefore went to Sion-houſe, 


accompanied by a body of the nobility, and ap- 
proaching the lady Jane, who there refided, with 
the reſpect uſually paid to the fovereign, informed 


her af her cleyation to the throne. Jane, Who was 


in a great meaſure ignorant of the intrigues of her 
ecived this intelligence with equal 
e. She even refuſed to accept of 


princefſes ; expreſſed her dread of the confequences 


nal, and begged to remain in that private ſtation in 


which ſhe was born. Her heart, full of the paſſion 


her eee 0 elf to 3 KTTER. 
ing allucements. of ambition. Overcome, however; wo. 
at laſt by the entreaties, rather than the reaſons of her As P. 1583. 
relations, ſhe ſubmitted to their will; and Northum- 
berland immediately conveyed her to London, where 
ſhe. was. proclaimed, but without one applauding 
voice. The people heard the proclamation: with ſi- 
lence and concern: and even the preachers employ- 
ed their eloquence in vain to convince their auditors 
of the juſtice of Jane's title. Reſpect for the xoyal 
Une, and indigaation againſt the Dudleys, | was 
ſtronger, even in the; breaſts. oſs 0 proteſiants, 
n the dread of popery st. e n ant k teil 
i 
8 the people. of Suffolk, tes he 
bad fled; reſorted to Mary in crowds; and when ſhe 
aſſured them, that ſhe never meant to alter thę laws 
of Edward in regard to religion, they zealpuſly en- 
liſted. themſelves in her cauſe. The nobility and 
rum daily flocked to her with reinforcemenis; Sir 
| An Haſtings, brother to the earl. of Hunting- 
don, carried over to her four thouſand men, levied 
for the lady Jane; the fleet. declared for her; even 
Suffolk, who commanded in the Tower, finding re- 
ſiſtance fruitleſs, opened the gates of that fortreſs, | 
and Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a 
crown during ten days, returned without a ſigh to a 
private life, The council ordered Mary to be pro- 
claimed; and Northumberland, deſerted by his fol- 
lowers, and deſpairing of ſucceſs,. complied With 
that order with exterior marks of joy and ſatistae- 
tion. He was brought to trial, however, condemns | 
ed, and executed. Sentenee was al ptondunce 
againſt the lady Jane and lord Guildford but then 
were reſpited on account of their has mtr page 
- Wa having reached their ſeventeenth ar . 
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No raff was Mary ſeand onthe Cunha tek 
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LETTER total change took place both in men and meaſures, 
| S Theſe who had languiſhed in confinement were lift- 


A: D. 1553. ed to the helm of power, and intruſted with the go- 


vernment of the church as well as of the ſtate. 


Gardiner, Bonner, and other Catholic biſhops, were 


reſtored to their ſees, and admitted to the queen's 
favour and confidence; while the moſt eminent pro- 


teſtant prelates and zealous reformers, Ridley, Hoo- 


r, Latimer, Coverdale, and Cranmer, were thrown 
into priſon. The men of Suffolk were brow-beaten, 


| becauſe they preſumed to plead the queen's promiſe 


of maintaining the reformed religion; and one more 


bold than the reſt, in recalling to her memory the 


_ engagements. ſhe had taken, when they enliſted 
themilelves in her ſervice, was ſet in the pillory. A 


parliament was procu red entirely conformable to the 


ſentiments of the court, and a bill paſſed declaring 


the queen to be legtimats ; ratifying the marr 
of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, and an- 
nulling the divorce pronounced by Cranmer. All 


the ſtatutes of Edward VI. with regard to religion 
were repealed; and the queen ſent aſſurances to the 
t {an of her earneſt deſire of reconciling herſelf and 
her kingdoms to the Holy See, and defiring that 


cardinal Pole might be appointed 2 for _ 23 


ory of that pious office #5.” 


Rrcinal Pole was deformed from the wie | 


family of England, being fourth fon of the counteſs 
of Saliſbury, daughter of the duke of Clarence. He 
gave early indications of that fine genius, and gene- 
rous diſpoſition, by which he was ſo much diſtin- 
guiſned during his more advanced age; and Henry 
VIII. havin . great friendſnip for him, pro- 
Poſed to raiſe him to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical digni- 
ties. As a pledge of future favours, the king con- 


ferred on him the deanery of Exeter, the better to 


3 in his W But when Henry 
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broke with the ſee of Rome, Pole not only refuſed LETTER 
to ſecond his meaſures, but wrote againſt him in a % 
treatiſe on the Unity of the Church; which produced A.D. 1553 
an irreparable breach between him and that prince, 
and blaſted all the young eccleſiaſtic's hopes of riſing 
in the Engliſh church. He was not, however, al- 
lowed to ſink. The pope and the emperor thought 
themſelves obliged to provide for a man of ſo much 
eminence, who, in ſupport of their cauſe, had ſa- 
_  erificedall his pretenſions to fortune in his own coun- 
try. Pole was created a cardinal, and ſent legate in- 
to Flanders, though he took no higher than deacon's 
orders, which did not condemn him tocelibacy; and : 
he is ſuſpected of having aſpired to the Engliſh 
crown, by means of a marriage with the lady Mary, 
during the life of her father. The marquis of Exe- 
ter, lord Montacute, the cardinal's brother, and ſe- 
veral other perſons of rank, ſuffered for this con- 
ſpiracy, whether real or imaginary. To hold a 
correſpondence with that obnoxious fugitive was 
perhaps ſufficient guilt. It was enough, at leaſt, to 
Expoſe them to the indignation of Henry, and his 
will, on many occaſions, is known to have ſupplied 
the place both of law and equity. 8 
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Bur whatever Pole's views might be of obtaining 
the crown of England, through an alliance with 
Mary, it is certain that ſhe was no ſooner ſeated on 
the throne, than ſhe thought of making him the 
partner of her way. The cardinal, however, being 
now in the decline of life, was repreſented to the 
ueen as unqualified for the buſtle of a court, and 
the hurry of buſineſs: ſhe therefore laid aſide all 
thoughts of him, as a huſband; but as ſhe entertain 
ed a great regard for his wiſdom and virtue, ſhe {till 
| Propoſed to reap the benefit of his counſel in the ad- 
- miniſtratica of her government--and hence her re- 
e N Tuts 
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o 
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Tuts marriage; and one with the earl of Devon- 


turned her eye towards the emperor's family; and 
Charles, whoſe ambition was boundleſs, no fooner- 
heard of the acceſſion of his kinſwoman Mary to the 
crown of England, than he formed the ſcheme of ac- 
quiring that kingdom for his family, hoping by ſuch 


an incident to balance the loſſes which he had fuſ- 


tained in Germany. His ſon Phihp was a widower z 
and though only twenty-ſeven years of age; eleven 
years younger than the queen, and though Mary 
was deſtitute of every charm that could win affection, 
he gave his conſent without hefitation, to the match 
propoſed by his father. The emperor,” therefore, 
immediately ſent ofer an agent to ſignify his imen- 
tions to the queen of England; who, flattered by the 

proſpecł of marrying the heir of the greateſt monarck 
in Europe, pleafed with the ſupport of ſo powerful 
an alliance, and glad to unite herſelf more cloſely to 


her mother's family, to which ſhe had always been 


warmly attached, readily embraced the opoſal. 
Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, whom ſhe fad pro- 
moted, and biſhop Gardiner, now became ee mi- 
niſter, finding how Mary's inclinations lay, gave 


their advice for the Spaniſh alliance; but as th 


were ſenſible it diffiſed"univerſal apprehenſſons for 
the liberty/and independency of the nation, in order 


to avoid all clamour, the marriage articles were 


A. D. 1554 


drawn as favourable as poſſible for the intereſt and | 
ſecurity, and even grandeur of England. The 
emperor agreed to Whatever was thought neceſſary 


to ſoothe the fears of the people, or quiet the jea- 


louſies of the great. The chief articles were, that 
Philip, during his marriage with Mary, ſhould bear 


the title of king, but that the adminiſtration ſhould 


be entirely in the queen: that no foreigner ſhould he 


capable of holding any office in the kingdom; that 


no innovation ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, 
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cuſtoms, or privileges; that Philip ſhould not carry & 
the queen abroad without her conſent, nor any of her 3 
children without the conſent of the nobility; that & D. 2654. 
the male iſſue of the marriage ſhould inherit toge- 
ther with England, Burgundy and the Lov/ Coun- 
tries; that if Don Carlos, Philip's ſon by his former 
marriage, ſnould die without iſſue, Mary's iſſue, 
whether male or female, ſhould ſucceed to the crown 8 
of Spain and all the emperor's. hereditary domini- 
ons; and that Philip, if the queen ſhould die before 
bim, without iſſue, ſhould leave the crown of Eng- 
land to the lawful heir, without claiming any right 


of adminiſtration whatſoever 19. 


Bur this treaty, though framed with ſo much cau- 
tion and ſkill, was far from reconciling the nation to 
the Spaniſh alliance. It was univerſally ſaid, that 

the emperor, in order to get poſſeſſion of England, 
would agree to any terms; and that the more fa- 
vourable the conditions which he had granted, the 
more certainly might it be concluded, he had no ſe- 
kious intention * obſerving them. His general 
character was urged in ſupportof theſe obſervations; 
and it was added, that Philip, while he inherited 
his father's vices, fraud and ambition, united to hem 
more dangerous vices of his own, ſullenneſe, pride, 
and barbarity. England ſeemed already a province 
of Spain, groaning under the load of deſpotiſm, 
and ſubjected to all the horrore of the inquiſition. 
The people were every where ripe for rebellion, and 
wanted only a leader of ſufficient conſequence to 
have overturned the queen's authority. None ſuch 
appeared. The more prudent part of the nobility 
thought it was ſoon: enough to correct evils, when 

they began to be felt. Some turbulent ſpirits, how - 
ever; believed it would be ſafer to prevent, than to 
redreſs grievances; and they formed a conſpiracy to 

_ riſe in arms, and declare againſt the queen's marri- 

. age with Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat i 
N A EPI i Jane 
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LETTER raiſe Kent; Sir Peter Carew, Devonſhire; and they 


engaged'the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of re- 


4. D. 1584. covering the crown for the lady Jane, to attempt 


raiſing the midland counties. But theſe: confpira- 
tors imprudently breaking concert, and riſing at 
different times, were ſoon ſuppreſſed. Wyat and 
Suffolk loſt their heads, as did the lady Jane Gray, 
and her huſband lord Guildford Dudley, to whom 
the duke's guilt was imputed, Mr LI iden ovens 


Tuis fond and unfortunate couple died with much 
Piety and fortitude, It had been intended to exe- 
cute them on the ſame ſcaffold on Tower-hill ; but 
the council dreading the compaſſion of the people 
for their youth, beauty, and - innocence, changed 
its orders, and gave directions that the lady Jane 
ſhould be beheaded within the verge of the Tower. 
She refuſed to take leave of her huſband on the day 

of their execution: aſſigning as a reaſon, that the 
tenderneſs of parting would unbend their minds 
from that conſtancy which their approaching end 
required of them. Our ſeparation, added ſhe, 
& will be but for a moment; we ſhall ſoon rejoin 
* each other in a ſcene where our affections will be 
for ever united, and where death, diſappointment 
* and misfortunes, can no longer diſturb our eternal 
6 felicity 20. She ſaw lord Guildford led to execu- 
tion, without diſcovering any fign of weakneſs; ſhe 

even met his headleſs body, as ſhe was going to 
execution herſelf returning to be interred in the cha- 
pelof the Tower, and only deſired to proceed, em- 
boldened by the reports which ſhe received of the 
fortitude of his end. On this occaſion ſhe wrote, in 
her table-book, three ſentences; one in Greek, one 
in Latin, and one in Engliſh, The meaning of them 
Was, that though human juſtice was againſt her huſ- 
band's body, divine mercy would be favourable to his 
ſoulz that if her fault deſerved puniſhment, her youth 
at leaſt, and her imprudence were worthy of excuſe © 

bf 5 TY an 
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her favour, On the ſcaffold ſhe behaved with great 


mildneſsand compolure, and ſubmitted herſelf to the 4. D. 1554. 


executioner with a ſteady and ſerene countenance ai. 


Tn 1 queen's authority was much ſtrengthened by 
the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, commonly called 


Wyat's, from the figure which he made in it; and 


the arrival of Philip in England gave ſtill more ſta- 


bility to her government; for although that prince's 


behaviour was ill calculated to remove the prejudi- 
ces which the Engliſh nation had entertained againſt 
him, being diſtant in his addreſs, and ſo entrenched 


in form and ceremony, as to be in a manner inac- 
ceſſible, his liberality, if money diſburſed for the 


rpoſes of corruption can deſerve that name, made 
m many friends among the nobility and gentry. 
Cardinal Pole alſo arri ved in England about the ſame 
time, with legantine powers from the pope; and 
both houſes of parliament voted an addreſs to Philip 
and Mary, acknowledging that they had been guilty 
ef a moſt horrible defection from the true church; 
e their reſolution to repeal all laws enacted 


in prejudice of the Romiſn religion; and praying 


their majeſties, happily uninfected with that eriminal 
ſchiſm, to intercede with the holy father for the ab- 
ſolution and forgiveneſs of their penitent ſubjects. 
The requeſt was readily granted. The legate, in the 
name of his holine(s, gave the parliament and king- 
dom abſolation, freed them from. all eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, and received them again into the boſom 
of the church . VV 


: f In-conſequence of this reconciliation with the ſee 
of Rome, that frightful puniſhment which the ca- 


tholic church has reſerved for its enemies was rigor- 


ouſly employed againſt the moſt eminent reformers. 


The mild counſels of cardinal Pole, who was inclin-. 
ad to toleration, were. over-ruled by Gardiner and 
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: cones Bonner, and moltitudes of all conditions, ages, and 


ſexes, were com mitted to the flames. The perſecu- 


. b. 1554 tors began with Rogers, prebendary of St. Pauls; a 


man equally diſtinguiſſied by his piety and learning, 
but whoſe domeſtic ſituation it was hoped would 
bring him to compliance. He had a wife whom he 
tenderly loved, and ten children; yet ſuch was his 
ſerenity after condemnation, that the gaolers; it is 
fad, waked him from a ſound ſleep, / hen the hour 


4 p. 1555. of his execution approached.” He ſuffered in Smith- 


field. Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, was condemn- 
ed at the ſame time with Rogers, but ſent to his own 
dioceſe to be puniſhed; in order to ſtrike the greater 

terror into his flock. But the conſtaney : of his death 
| had a very contrary effect. It was a ſcene of con- 
ſolation'ts Hcoper to die in their fight, bearing teſti- 
mony to that doctrine which he had formerly taught 
among them; and he continued to exhort them, till 
his tongue, ſwollen by the violence of his" agony, 
| denicd him utterance Wy Pia ICED 


* 
* 11 8 £3275 
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eus au bie of St. tables, was alte Pert 

in his own dioceſe ; and Ridley, biſhop of London, 

and Latimer, formerly biſhop of - Worceſter, two 
Prelates venerable by their years, their learning, and 
their piety, periſhed together in the ſame flames at 
Oxford, ſupporting each other's conſtancy by their 
m itual exhortations.” Latimer, when tied to the 
flake; called to his companion, “Be of good cheer, 
< my brother ! we ſhall this day kindle fucha flame 


in England, as I truſt 7 in God WA never be extitt- 
60 , „ 8 | . N 


SABEns, a cafes Armen wasburnt at 
| Eovatitiy A pardon was offered him, if he would 
recant; but he rejected it with diſdain, and embraced 
the ſtake, ſaying, * Welcorns, croſs of Chriſt! wel- 
« come, everlaſting life!” 'Cranmer had leſs courage 
at firſt. * errified by the proſpect of f thoſe tortures 
| which 
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which: awaited him, or overcome by the fond love / , 
of life, and by the flattery of artful men, who pom- . 
pouſly repreſented the dignities to which his charac. 
ter Hill entitled him, if he would merit them by a 
recantation, he agreed in an unguarded hour, to 
ſubſeribe the doctrines of the papal ſupremacy, and = 
of the real preſence. But the court, no leſs perfi- A. D. 56. 
dious than cruel, determined that this recantation 
ſhould avall him nothing; that he ſhould: acknow- 
ledge his errors in the church before the le, and 
afterwards be led to execution. Whether Cranmer 
received ſecret intelligence of their deſign, or repent- 
echof his weakneſs, or both, is uncertain, but he 
furpriſed the audience by a declaration very different 
from what was expected. After explaining his ſenſe 
of what he owed to God and his ſovereign, There 
4 is one miſcarriage in my life,” ſaid he, of which, 
* above all others, I f. evetdly repent- the inſincere 
88 declaration of faith to which I had the weak neſs 
to ſubſcribe; bit I take this opportunity of aton- 
ing for my error by a ſincere and open recanta- 
tion; and am willing to ſeal with: my blood that 


60 doArine;, which I 1 0 believe't to Lond communi- 
« cated From. heaven. 446 | 


8 


A His bend; he added; had area; 1 

5 nis heart, it ſhould firſt. be mniſhed, by a fevere, - 
but jüſt doom. He accordingly ftretchied it out, as 
footi as he carne to the fake. , to which he was inſtant- 
ly led, and withont diſcovering either by his looks or 

- motions, the kaſt ſign of weakneſs, or even of feel- 
ing, he held it in the flames, till it was entirely con- 

| ſumed,” His thoughts, to uſe the words of an ele- 0 
gant and learned hiſtorian, appeared to be totally 
Occupiecl in reflecting on his former fault; and he 

called alond ſeveral times, This hand has offend- 
ed Whew it dro opped « off, he diſcovered'a ſereni- 

g ant! his eountenarice, as if: ſatisfied with * 
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pain“s. 
Ir wereendleſs, my dear Philip, to enumerate all 
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to divine juſtice the inſtrument of his crime; and 
when the fire attacked his body, his ſoul, totally 


A. D. 1556. collected within itſelf, ſeemed ſuperior to every ex- 


ternal accident, and altogether inacceſſible to 


- 


the cruelties practiſed in England during this reign, 
near three hundred perſons having been brought to 
the ſtake in the courſe of three years; beſides, the 
ſavage barbarity on the one hand, and the patient 
conſtancy on the other, are ſo ſimilar in all thoſe 
martyrdoms, that a narration, very little agreeable 
in itſelf, would become altogether diſguſting by its 
uniformity. It is ſufficient to have mentioned the 
ſufferings of our moſt eminent reformers, whoſe cha- 
racter and condition make ſuch notice neceſſary; I 
ſhall therefore conclude this ſubject ir the words of 


the philoſophic Hume. Human nature, ſays he, 
appears not on any occaſion ſo deteſtable, and at the 


ſame time ſo abſurd, as in theſe religious perſecuti- 
ons, which ſink men below infernal ſpirits in wick- 


edneſs, and below the beaſts in folly. Bonner, as 


the ſame author obſerves from Heylin, ſeemed to re- 


| Joice in the torments of the unhappy ſufferers. He 
' ſometimes whipped the priſoners with his own hands, 


till he was tired with the violence of the exerciſe; 
he tore out the beard of a weaver, who refuſed to 


relinquiſh his religion; and in order to give him a 


more ſenſible idea of burning, the biſhop held his 


hand to the candle, till the finews and veins ſhrunk. 


and burſt *5.---All theſe examples prove, that no 
human depravity can equal revenge and cruelty, - 


covered with the mantle of religion. 


Bor the Engliſh parliament, though fo obſequious ; 


tothe queen's will in reuniting the kingdom to the ſee 
of Rome, and in authorizing the butchery of their 


fellow. 


” ( 7 ; 5 
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fellow ſubjects, who rejected the Romiſh opinions, LETTER 
had ſtill ſome regard left both to their own and the 
national intereſt; They refuſed to reſtore the poſ- A. P. 1886. 
ſeſſions of the church; and Mary failed not only in 
an attempt to get her huſbaad declared preſumptive 
heir to the crown, and to have the adminiſtration 
put into his hands, but in all her political hopes; 

the could not ſo much as obtain the parliament's 
conſent to his coronation, | 


Tux queen likewiſe met with much and long 
_ oppoſition in another favourite meaſure ; namely, 
engaging the nation in the war wrich was kindled 
between France and Spain. The motion was for a 
time laid aſide; and Philip, tired of Mary's impor- 
tunate love, which was equal to that of a girl of fif- 
teen, and of her jealouſy and ſpleen, which in- 
creaſed with her declining years and. her deſpair of 
having iſſue, ſeized the firſt opportunity to leave 
her, and had gone over to the emperor in Flan- 
ders. The voluntary reſignation of Charles ſoon 
after, put Philip in poſſeſſion of all the wealth of 
America and of the richeſt and moſt extenſive 
dominions in Europe; he did not, however, la 
aſide his attention to the affairs of England, of whic 
he ſtill hoped to have the direction; and he came | 
over to London, in order to ſupport his partizans in A. D. 2557. 
the new motion for a French war. This meaſure 
was zealouſly oppoſed by ſeveral of the queen's 
moſt able counſellors, and particularly. by. cardinal 
Pole, who, on Cranmer's death, had been inſtalled 
in the ſee of Canterbury. But ſome hoſtilities be- 
ing begun, as was pretended by France, war at 
laſt was denounced againſt that kingdom; and an 
army of ten thouſand men was ſent over to the 
Low Countries, under the command of the earl of 
. iy 1 


AlikR 


| 
| 
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A 11kx attempt was made in Scotland by the 


| French king, to engage the Scots in a war with 
A. D. 1557. England. The queen-dowager had obtained the re- 


gency through the intrigues of the court of France, 
and Henry now required her to take part in the 


_ common quarrel. She accordingly ſummoned a 


convention of the ſtates; and requeſted their concur- 


rence for commencing/ hoſtilities againſt England; 


but the Scottiſh nobles, who were become as jealous 
of the French as the Engliſh were of Spaniſh influ- 


ence, refuſed their aſſent, and the iregent had in 
vain recourſe to ſtratagem to effectuate her purpoſe. 


- \ : 6-4 ; = ; | A ; 
' Henry, however, without the aſſiſtance of his 
ancient allies, and notwithſtanding the unfortunate 
battle of St. Quintin, of which I ſhall afterwards 


. have occaſion to ſpeak, made himſelf: maſter of 


Calais, which the Englſh had held upwards of two 


hundred years; and which, as it opened to them an 


eaſy and ſecure entry into the heart of France, was 
regarded as the moſt valuable poſſeſſion belonging to 


the crown. The recovery of this * 0 place 
t 


was owing to the vigilant. activity of the duke of 
Guiſe ; who knowing that the Engliſh, truſting to 
the natural ſtrength of the town, and its fortificati- 


ons, in that age de emed impregnable, were of late 
a ccuſtomed to recal great part of the garriſon to-— 


wards the end of autumn, and to replace it in the 
ſpring, undertook in the depth of winter, and ſuc- 
ceeded in an enterpriſe, that ſurpriſed his own coun- 
trymen no leſs than his enemies s. The joy of the 
French was extreme on this occaſion; while the 
Engliſh gave vent to all the paſſions which agitate 
an Kh ſpirited people, When any great national 
misfortune is evidently owing to the ill conduct of 
their rolers. They murmured loudly againſt the 


queen and her council; who, after engaging the 


nation in a frunleſs'war, for the ſake of foreign in- 
Ain ? | tereſts, 
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tereſts, had thus expoſed it, _ their wth to LETTER. 
VIM. 
ſo deres altere. nd 2 
Tus — together wh the Gn dels jo 5 
1-45 being hated by her | ſubjects, and deſpiſed by her 
rg ſo afar affected Mary. herſelf, whoſe 
health had long been in a declining ſtate, that ſhe fell 
into a lingering fever, Which put an end to her ſhort A. P. 1558. 
and inglorious reignn. When Jam dead,” ſaid ſhe 
to her attendants, you will find Calais at my heart.“ 
This princeſs poſſeſſed few qualities either eſtimable 
or amiable : her perſon was as little engaging as her 
manner; and amid that complication of yices which 
entered into her compoſition, obſtinacy, bigaty, 
violence, cruelty, we ſcarcely find any virtue but 
ſincerity ;- unleſs we add-vigourof mind, a quality 
which ſeems fo. uy been inherent | in her ily: 


| Berory "the queen” 8 death, eee eee been 
entered into for a general peace. Among other 
conditions, Henry demanded the reſtitution of Na- 
varre to its law ful owner; Philip, that of Calais and 
its territory to England. But the death of Mary _ 
ſomewhat altered the firmneſs of the Spaniſh mo- 
narch in regard to that capital arficle; and before I 
ſpeak of the treaty which was afterwards ſigned at 
Chateau Cambreſis, and which reſtored tranquillity 
to Europe, I muſt carry forward. the affairs of the 
Continent. Meantime it will be proper to ſay a 
few words of the lady Elizabeth, who now ſucceed- 
ed to the wee W ws wma reigned won. 
andes Slory. 


% 


4 


Thx Engliſh n. een W red e rg 
| fos for the, life of this princeſs, during her ſiſter's 

whole reign. The attachment of Elizabeth to the 
reformed religion” offended; Mary's bigotry; and 
Wc high had * to bring her to a re- 


91 cCantation. 


* 
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LETTER cantaton. The violent hatred which the queett 


re her, broke out on every occaſion; and all her 


A. D. 1558, own diſtinguiſhed prudence was neceſſary, to pre- 


vent the fatal effects of it. She retired into the 
country; and knowing that ſne was ſurrounded 
with ſpies, ſhe paſſed her time wholly in reading 
and ſtudy. She complied with the eſtabliſhed 
mode of worſhip; and eluded all queſtions in regard 
to religion. When aſked, on purpoſe to know her. 
_ of the real preſence, what ſhe thought of 
he words of Chriſt, This is my body ;” whe- 
ther ſhe thought it the true body of Chriſt that was 
br op ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, ſhe replied 


Chriſt was the Word that ſpake it; 
* He took the bread and brake it;: 
And what the Word did make it, 
That!] believe and take its & 


Ar rz the death of her fiſter, Elizabeth deli- 
vered her ſentiments more freely; and the firſt act 
of her adminiſtration was to re-eſtabliſh the proteſ- 
tant religion. The liturgy was again introduced in 
the vulgar tongue, and the oath of ſupremacy was 


A. D. 1559-tendered to the clergy. The number of biſhops 


had been reduced to fourteen by a ſickly ſeaſon, 
which preceded ; and all theſe, except the biſhop. 
of Landaffe, having refuſed compliance, were de- 
graded from their ſees; but of the inferior clergy 
throughout England, where there are near ten 
thouſand pariſhes, only eighty rectors and vicars, 
fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads of colleges, twelve 
-archdeacons, and as many deans, ſacrificed their 
lvings for their theological opinions 39, 
Tux joy of the people was aqually grent on ac- 
count of this change in religion, and of the queen's 
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acceſſion ; the perſecuting cruelty of Mary had LETTER 
made more proteſtants than the pious indulgence of <q, - 
Edward: and the auſpicious commencement of K. D. 85. 
Elizabeth's reign prognoſticated that felicity and 
lory, which uniformly attended it, till its conclu- 
hon. Theſe particulars, my dear Philip, will make 
all retroſpect in the affairs of England unneceſſary, 
beyond the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis. | 
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The Coinent of Eu nor E, from the Peace of PR- 
do ine Feace f CharRAU CaMBRESIS. 


1 treaty of Paſſau was no ſoonet ſigned, 
than Maurice, the deliverer of Germany, 
marched into Hungary againſt the Turks, at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, in conſequence of 


his erigagements with Ferdinand, whom the hopes 


of ſuch athſtance had made the moſt zealous advo- 
cate of the confederates. But the vaſt ſuperiority 


of the Turkiſh armies, together with the diſſenti- 


ons between Maurice and Caſtaldo, the Auſtrian 


general, who was piqued at being ſuperſeded. in the 


command, prevented the eleQor's performing any 
thing in that country worthy of bis former fame, 


or of much benefit to the king of the Romans. 
Ar the ſame time the emperor, deeply affected 


for the loſs of Metz, Toul and Verdun, which had 
formed the barrier of the empire on that quarter, 
and would now ſecure the frontier of Champagne, 
formerly naked and defenceleſs, and which had 
frequently opened him a paſſage into France, left 


his inglorious retreat at Villach, and put himſelf at 
the head of thoſe forces which he had aſſembled a- 
gainſt the confederates, determined to recover the 


three biſhopricks. In order to conceal the deſtina- 
Aol @ th 


| his army, he gave out, that he intended d 
lead it into Hungary, to ſecond Maurice in his o- 
zerations againſt the Infidels; and as that pretext 
Failed him, when he began to advance towards the 
Rhine, he propagated a report that he was march- 
ing firſt to chaſtiſe Albert of Brandenburg, er 


- 


—— 


bB ERN nei 


had refuſcd te be included in the treaty of Paſſau, 
and whoſe cruel exactions in that part of Germany 
called loudly f for redreſs, 


* 


> 2» 
7.8 


Tur French, eee, were not 4 08 l by 
theſe arts. Henry immediately gueſſed the true 


object of Charles s armament, and reſolved to de- 


— — his Go veſts with vi vigour, The defence. of 
Which it 8 2 foreſeen the whole 


| br 3 N war woyld be turned, was commit- 


dead to Francis of Lorram, duke of Guiſe, who poſ- | 
ſeſſed in an eminent Yegree all the qualities that 
e command. To cou- 


Ro, men great in 
rage, ſagacity, and 
that magnanimity 

enterpriſes, and aſpires after fame by f 


ſence- of mind, he added 
lendid and 


extr ane aCtions. He repaired with joy to the 
dangerous ftation ; and many of the French nobi- 


lity, and even princes of the blood, eager to diſtin- 
7 guiſh themſelves under ſuch a leader, entered Metz 
aS volunteers. They were all neceſſary 

Was of great extent, ill fortified, an 
large. 
to provide 2 remedy. He repaired the old fortifi- 
cations with all poſſible « tion, labouring big 
his own hands; the officers imitated his exam 
and the ſoldiers, thus encouraged, chearfully lad. 


mitted to the moſt ſevere toils; he erected new | 


Works, and he levelled the ſ uburbs with the und. 


At the ſame time he filled the magazines With pro: 


viſions and military ſtores, compelled all uſeleſs 
rſons to leave the place, and laid waſte the neigh- 


ring country; > ſuch were his popular talents, 


as well as his arts of acquiring an aſcendant over the 


minds of men, that the citizens not only refrained 

from murmuring, but ſeconded him with no leſs ar- 

oor than the ſoldiers in ae his OE En Tate the 
en II. 


ſoul which delights in bold 


The city 
his ſuburbs 
or all theſe defects the duke endeavoured - 


ruin 


—— — — — - re roomy 1 
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2 ruin of their eſtates, anne 


Nee b ce % t amend} 
gc} 8 Dat 10 0 
Maxwell the emperor urge his oy 
towards Lorrain at the: Waadt 2 thouſand 
On his approach, Albert of Brandenburgh. 
army did not exceed twenty thouſand; withdrew 
into that principality, as if he intended! to ein the 
French King; Charles, bins! the 
advanced ſeaſon, it being towards the nike: 
ber, laid ſiege to Me ed n 0 r e 


his inolbexperanced: en 10! M ng dates 
| | A on 1021 Sd r 
Tas attention of both the 388 eh 


fieged was turned for ſome time towards the ma- 
tions of Albert, whoſtill hoyered in the neighbour- | 
hood, undetermined which fide tu take, thau 
ſolved to ſell his ſervices. Charles at laſt came up 
to his price, and he joined the imperial army. The 
ror now flattered himſelf that nothing Muld 
refit. his force; but he found birnſelf deceived. AF- 
ter a ſiege of almoſt ſixty days; during vunich he 
had attempted all that was thought polfible foo art 
or valour to effect, and had rears thin r, 
thouſand men by the inclemency of the weather, 
diſeaſes, or the ſword of the enemy, the m hg. 
ed to abandon the enterpriſo-. bounty my ra 
Charles, I now perceive; He other fine | 
< chuſes:to-confer her favourt on voung men, a | 
— forſakes thoſe advanced in cars oo i fate 


| 172 288 Has. 

% 
haps it is ſo; but the occaſion merited more ſerious 
reflexions. When the French ſallied out to attack 


the enemy's rear, a Neu le preſented itſelf to their 
view which extinguiſhed at once all hoſtile rage, and 


melted them into ee compaſſion. The 
| imperial ah was e the ſick ge 
| wil 
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with the dead and the dying. All tire roads by which LETTER 
the army retired were ſtrewed with the ſame miſera- COM 
ble objects; who, having made an effort beyond 4. D. 1552. 
their ength to eſcape, and not being able to pro- 

_ ceed, were left to periſh without aſſiſtance. Happi- 
I that, and all the kind offices which their friends had 
not the power to perform, they received from their 
enemies. The duke of Guiſe ordered them all to be 
taken care of, and ſupplied with every neceſſary; he 
Ap pointed phyſicians toattend; and direct what treat- 
ment was proper for the ſick and wounded, and 
what refreſhments for the feeble 5 and ſuch as reco- 
vered he ſent home, under an eſcort of ſoldiers, and 
with money ti bear their charges 3. By theſe acts 
ofch leſs common in that age, the duke of 
Guiſe completed that heroic character, which he had 
11 8 notuiced; oc ore e and t ſucoclsful defence 


184 98 2511871 


Tg ne * Ffr 14 Rt 1 


ty Fr as emperor's Ae beten were not e to 
| Germany. During his reſidence at Villach, he had 
been obliged to borrow two hundred thouſand crowis 
he Coſmo di Medici: __ » low was his Foul hat 
e was ob to put Coſmo in poſſeſſion of the 
aan, as a ſecurity for that in- 
| conſiderable ſum by which means he loſt the foot- 
ing he had hitherto maintained in Tuſcany. Much 
about the ſame time he loſt Siena- The citizens, 
vho had long enjoyed a republican government, roſe 
againſt the Spaniſh garriſon, which they had admit- 
ted as a check upon the tyranny of the nobility, but 
which they found was meant to enſlave them; for- 
getting their domeſtic animoſities, they recalled the 
exiled nobles; they demoliſned the citadel, and put 
anden under che prote&tion . Frances. wt 


To theſe unkertunate events, one ſtill more "Catal 

| had almoſt ſucceeded. The ſevere adminiſtration 

of: the N of Naples had filled that kingdom with 
U 2 


2 mur- : 
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. ſt murmurin and dliſſatisfactlon. The Lines of Gas 


lerno, the head of the maleonterits; fled to the cou 


4. D. 1552, of en! The French marek, after the exams 
pP be of his father; applied to the Grand Seignior; and 


— 


| A, D. 1553. 


/ July 9. 


Solyman, at that time high incenſed 'againſt'the 


1 — Auſtria, on account of the proceedings in 
Hungary, ſent a powerful fleet inte the Mediterta- 


nean under the command of the corſuir Dragut, 
an officer trained up under Barbaroſſa, and ſeatce 


inferior to his after in courage, talents, or in gd 


fortune Dragut appeared on the coaft'of Calabrit | 
at the time appointed; but not being joined by tlie 
French fleet, according to concert, he returned to 


Conſtantinople, after plundering and burning ſeve- 


Ane and filling Naples with conſternations. 
i 107 eee bogs ien et i 
Hichtv mortified by ſo many diſaſters, Charles 
etre into the Low-Countries, breathing ven; ee 
againſt France. Meantime Germany as f 
ordered by the turbulent ambition oor Alben of 
nn That prinee-continaing hig'violens 
ces, notwithſtanding a decree of the imperial þ 
ber, a league was formed-againſt him by the moſt 
powerful princes in the empire vf Hic Manrice 
was declared generaliſſimo. This eonfsderaey, how 
ever, wrought no change in Albert's ſeritiments; 
but as he knew that he could not reſiſt ſo ma 
princes at once; he marched Speer x 5 


5 Maurice, whom he dreaded molt, 44" /.\7OD1 2 


* N 4 22 % 


Ty ESE hoſtile e det armies webe n 


equal in number, each confiſting of twenty-four 


thouſand men, met at Sieverhauſen in the duchy of 
Lunenburgh; where an obſtinate battle enſued, in 
which the combat long remained doubtful, ench 
gaining ground upon the other alternately, but at 
laſt victory declared for Maurice, who was ſuperior 


in e ment . fred in ere N | 
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four 8 on the field, together withal LETTER: 
their baggage and artillery. But the allies bought 3 
ir victory dear; theit beſt troops ſuffered: greatly; A. D. 1583. 
al perſons of diſtinction ell and Maurice 
himſelf received -a wound, of Which he died two. 
days after, in the thirty sſecond year of his age. No 
Prince, ancient or modern, ever perhaps diſcoyered 
equal military and political talents at ſo early a 
Period of life. As he left only one daughter, after- 
„married o the famous William, prince of 
Juen Frederic, the degraded elector, claim- 
ed the electoral dignity, and that part of his patri- 
| — eſtate of which he had been ſtripped during 
the Smalkaldic war; but the ſtates of Saxony, for- 
getting the merits and ſufferings of their former 
ma r, declared in favour of Auguſtus, Maurice's 
brother. The unfortunate, but magnanimous, 
Frederic, died ſoon after this diſappointment, 
Which he bore with his uſual firmneſs; and the elec- 
toral dignity is fill mo _ the eſecndants of 
Auguſtus Wert RT Oft do 1: "i, 
„ Frog tir e erat ft | 
20 Tun auto: DR Ade death occa- 
ameng his troops, prevented them from 
naking a proper uſe of their victory; ſo that Al- 
t having re- aſſembled his broken forces, and : 1 
made freſn levies, renewed his depredations _— VN 
EY fury. But: being defeated in a ſecond sept. 13. 4 
ttle, ſcarce leſs bloody than the former, by Henry 
Brunſwick, who had taken the command of the 
ied army, he was driven from all his hereditary 
territories, as well as thoſe-which he had uſurped; 
and being. laid; under the ban of the empire, he was 
abliged to take refuge in France, where he lingered 
cut a fe- PROG in an e e end ee — 5 
8 * porn _ 2 15 
| i-1Do RI * els e in Germany, war was - 
g carried on in the ci with confiderable | 
I” 
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Impatient to efface the ſtain which his mi- 
- depot en had received before Metz, n 


A. P. 1585. laid ſiege to Terotane; and the fortifications 


in diſre air, that important place was carried by at 
fault. Jeſdin alſo was inveſted, and carried in the 
ſame manner. The king of Fratice was too late in 
aſſembling His forces, to afford relief to either f 


theſe places; and tlie emperor 1 rb ee - 
avoided an ba... -ramgogh | 


Tur imperial arms were leſs ſucceſsful i in ly 
The viceroy of Naples failed in an attempt to re- 
cover Siena; and the French not only eftabliſhed 
themſelves more firmly in Tuſcany, but conquered 
part of the iſland of Corfica, Nor did the affairs of 


the houſe of Auſttia go on better in Hungary d 


the courſe of this year. Iſabella and her ſon ap- 
peared once more in Tranſylvania, at a time when 


the people were ready for revolt, in order to revenge 


the death of Martinuzzi, whoſe loſs they had ſevere- 


ly felt. Some noblemen'of eminence declared in 


vour of the young king; and the baſhaw of Bel- 
grade, by Soloman's order, efpouſing his cauſe, in 
oppoſition to Ferdinand, Caſtaldo, the Auſtrian ge- 
neral, was oblig = ey roman II 0 


33 Iabella and the! 


In indy to e dete and other loſſes, 


the emperor, as has been already obſerved, concert - 


_ AD.15:4-ed a marriage between his ſon Philip and Mary of 


England, in hopes of adding that kingdom to his 
other dominions. Meanwhile the war between 
Henry and Charles was cartied on with-various fue- 


. ceſs in the Low- Countries, and in Italy much to the 


diſadvantage of France. The French, under the 


c command of Strozzi, were defeated in the battle of 


{ 
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the gallant Sieneſe were ſuhjected to the Spaniſh Lr En 


yoke,” Much about the ſame time a plot was form · 
ed hy the Franciſcans, but happily order be- 
fore; de could be carried into execution, to betray 
Metz to he Imperialiſts. The Father Guardian and 
twenty other monks received ſentence of death on 
account of this conſpiracy; but the guardian, before 
the time appointed for his execution, was murdered 
by his incenſed accomplices, whom he had ſeduced, 
and ſix of the youngeſt were pardoneds, 

Wut war thus raged in Italy and the Low- 
Cauntries, accompanied with all its train of miſeries, 
aud all the crimes. to which ambition g ves birth, 
Genmany enjoyed ſuch profound tranquillity, as af- 
. — the diet full leiſure to con and 1 
Plan igious paciſication agreed upon at Paſſai 
| —— to the confideration of the next — 
ing of the Germanic body. For this purpoſe a diet 
had been ſummened to meet at Augſburgh, ſoon 
after the eoncluſion of the treaty; but the commo- 
tlotis excited by Albert of Brandenburg, and the 
attention which Ferdinand was obliged to pay to 
the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto obſtructed its 
_ deliberations. The following articles were now 
eſtabliſhed : ( Such princes and cities as have de- 
clared their approbation of the Confeſſion of Augſ- 
burgh, ſhall be permitted to profeſs and exerciſe, 
without moleſtation, the doctrine and worſhip which 
it authoriſes; no attempt ſhall be made for the fu - 
ture, towards terminating religious. differences, ex- 
cept by the gentle and pacific methods of perſua- 
ſion and conference ; the ſupreme civil power in 
every ſtate may eſtabliſh what forms of doctrine and 
worſhip it ſhall deem proper, but it ſhall permit 
thoſe who refuſe to conform, to remove with their 
effects: ſuch as had ſeized the benefices or revenues 
_ ef the church, previous to the treaty of Paſſau, ſhall 

FFT retain 
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retain poſſeſſion of them, and be ſubject to no proſe- 
cution in the imperial chamber on that account; but 
if any Prelate or eccleſiaſtic ſhall hereafter abandon 
the Romiſh religion, he ſhall inſtantly relinquiſh his 

* pg benefice, and it ſhall be lawful for thoſe 
in hom the right of -nomination is veſted, to pro- 


4 Nee ab 


vacant by death or tranſlation n 55 ae 


F $44 44 44 4 & £ "— "TS 
1 1 " 4 Fs 4 
Py 2 wi 14 «5.» 


'T'xEsE, my dear Philip, are the capital articles in 
the famous Receſs of Augſburgh, which is the baſis - 
of religious rai in Getmany. The: followers of 
Luther were highly pleaſed with that ſecurity which 
it afforded: them, and the Catholics ſeem to have 


had no leſs reaſon to be ſatisfied: That article which 


preſerved entire to the Romiſn church the benefices 
of ſuch eceleſiaſties as ſhould hereafter renounce its 


| doctrines, At once placed a hedge around its patri- 5 


mony, and effectually guarded againſt the defecuon 


of its dignitaries.. But cardinal Caraffa, who was 


now raiſed to the papal throne, under the name of 


Paul IV. full of high ideas of his apoſtolic juriſdic- 


tion, and animated with the fierceſt zeal againſt he- 


| rely, regarded the indulgence given to the Proteſ- 


tants, by an aſſembly compoſed partly of laymen, 


as an impious act of that power which the diet had 
uſurped. He therefore threatened the emperor and 
the king of the Romans, with the ſevereſt effects of 


his vengeance, unleſs they ſhould immediately declare 


ttute Receſs of Avgſburg illegal and void; and as 


Charles ſhewed no diſpoſition to comply with this 
demand, the pope entered into an alliance with the 


French king, in order to ruin the imperial power in 


7 27 , 


n JVVVCCCCTCCCCCC as ern HOT 
 DvriNs the negociation of this treaty, an event 


happened, which aſtoniſhed all Europe, and con- 


emperor Charles V. though no more than fifty-ſiæ 


founded the reaſonings of the wileſt politicians. The 
an? 


Ul 
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when objects of ambition operate with full LATER 
— on the mind, and are irrer y purſued with 9, 
the greateſt ardour, had for ſome time formed the re- A. B. 1588 · 
ſolution of reigning his hereditary dominions to his 
ſon Philip. He now determined to put it in execu- 
tion. Various have been the opinions of hiſtorians 
concerning a reſolution ſo ſingular and unexpected; 
but the moſt probable ſeem to be, the diſappoint- 
ments which Charles had met with in his ambitious 
hopes, and the daily decline of his health. He had 
i. in life been attacked with the gout; and 
the fits were now become ſo frequent and ſevere, 
that not only the vigour of his conſtitution was bro- 
kenʒ but the faculties of his mind were ſenſibly im- 
pairetl. He therefore ; dged it more decent to con · 
ceal his infirrmities in ſome. ſolitude, than to expoſe 
them any longer to the public eye; and as he was un- 
Willing to teit the fame, or loſe the acquiſitions 3 
his better years, by attempting to guide the reins of „ 
5 ment, When he was no longer able to hold 
| 8 ſteadineſs, he prudentiy determined to | 
ſeek in the tranquillity of retirement, that happineſs 
vhich he had in vain purſued amid the N of | 
warand the-intrigurs of- ſtate. e | 


| In 8 of this ala cl . 
had already ceded to his ſon Philip the kingdom of 
Naples — the duchy of Milan, aſſembled the ſtates 
af the Low: Countries at Bruſſels ; and ſeating. him- 
ſelf for the laſt time in the chair 'of ſlate, he ex- 
plained to his ſubjects the reaſons of his reſignation, 
and ſolemnly devolved his authority upon Philip. 
He recounted with dignity but without oſtentation, 
all the great things which he had undertaken and 
5 2 ſince the commencement of his admini- 
ſtration; and that enumeration gives us the higheſt 
idea of his activity and induſtry. I have dedi- 
| E Eben, a; oblery | he, 5 from the ſeventeenth year 
| « of 
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lic objects, reſerving no portion of my 4 for 


A. P. 7558. “the indulgence of eaſe, ànd very little for the en- 


« joyment of private pleaſure. Either in a pacific 
& or hoſtile manner, 1 have viſited Germany nine 


times; Spain fix times; France four times; Italy 


. ſeven times; the Low Countries ten times; Eng- 


land twice; Africa as often; and while my heal 


L permitted me to diſcharge the duty of a ſovereign, 


and the vigour of my conſtitution was equal in 
* any degree, to the arduous office of governing ſuch 


4 extenſive dominions, I never ſhunned labour; nor 


e repined under fatigue; but now. when my health 
js broken, and m 


vigour exhauſted by the 


- If 
. * of an incurable difiernper, my growing infirmi- 
A ties admoniſh me to retire; nor am I ſo fond of 

3 reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in an impotent 


„„ atoarhe aroomode yo 


M4 5163 701 ba 


| e eee god rl en vet 
Is T EAD of a ſovereign worn out with diſęaſ- 


t es,” continued he, and ſcarce half alive; I give 
you one in the prime of life, already accuftomed 
© to govern, and who adds to the vigour of youth 
< all the attention and ſagacity of maturer years.“ 
Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees 


and kiſſed his father's hand, It is in your power. 


ſaid Charles, © by a wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration, 
to juſtify the extraordinary proof which I give 
<« this day of my paternal affection, and to de- 


4 monſtrate that you are worthy of the extraordina- 


ry confidence which I repoſe in you. Preſerve, 
added he,“ an inviolable regard for religion; main- 
„ tain the catholic faith in its purity; let the 


laus of your country be ſacred in your eyes; 


«* encroach not on the rights of your people; 


and if the time ſhould ever come, when you ſhall 


* 
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„ wiſh to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, LETTER 

„may you have a ſon, to whom you can re 

« ſign your ſceptre, with as much ſatisfaction as I A. D. 1556. 
„give up mine to you.” A few weeks after, he re- 
ſigned to Philip the ſovereignty of Spain and Ame- 
x rica; reſerving nothing to himſelf out of all theſe 
vaſt: poſſeſſions but an annual penſion of one hun- 
dred thouſand crowns 1. 


— CHARLEes was now impatient toembark for Spain, 
Where he had fixed on a place of retreat; but by 
the advice of his phyſicians, he put off his voyage 
for ſome months, on account of the ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon; and by yielding to their judgment, he had 
the ſatisfaction, before he left the Low Countries, of 

taking a conſiderable ſtep towards a peace with 
France. This he ardently longed for; not only on 
his ſon's account, whoſe adminiſtration he wiſh- 
ed to commence in quietneſs, but that he might 
have the glory, when quitting the world, of reſtor- 
ing to Europe that tranquillity which his ambition 
had baniſhed out of it, almoſt from the time that he 
aſſumed the reins of government. TP 


_ - Tus great bar to ſuch a pacification, on the part $| 
of France, was the treaty-which Henry had con- iS | 
eluded with the pope; and the emperor's claims | nn 
| were too numerous to hope for adjuſting them ſud- © | 
| denly. A truce of five years was therefore propo- 
ſedby Charles, during which term, without diſcuſſ- 
ing their reſpective pretenſions, each ſhould retain 
what was in his poſſeſſion; and Henry, through the 
perſuaſion of the conſtable Montmorency, who re- 
preſented the imprudence of facnficing the true in- 
tereſts of his kingdom to the raſh engagements that 
he had come under with Paul, authoriſed his am- 
baſſadors to ſign at Vaucellas, a treaty, which would 
inſure to him, for ſo conſiderable a period, the im- 
. 2 portant 
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man frontier, together with eee 55 
of Savoy's dominions, E tt ot RT B34 


1 e Ae when, informed, of this ee 
{s filled with {error and aſtoniſnment, than ; 
_— indignation. But he tock equal care, to 
conceal. his fear and his anger. He affected to 
approve highly of the truce; and he offered his me- 
dation, as the common father of Chriſtendom, i in 
order to bring about a definitive peace. Under alis 
etext,; he a ee cardinal Rebiba his nuncio to 

e court of Bruſſels, and his nenen cardinal Ca- 
raffa, to that of Paris. The public inſtructions of 
both were the ſame; by Caraffa, beſides theſt, re- 
ceived a private comm ſſion, io ſpare neither entrea- 
ties, promiſes, nor bribes, in order to induce the 
French monacch. to rengunce the KU and ee 


his engagements, with e Holy; 14 He flattered 
Henry with. the one of Naples; he gained. by - 


| {hots His the queens and 59 the $6 


By Diana als ducheſs of " lentinpis, 

e kin N and they eaſily. ſ ſway ed the king 
himſelf, who already leaned to that aſide, ee 
which they with-d to 1 him. All Montmoren- 
cy's, prudent rem 9 were diſregarded; the 
uncio (by powers from. Rome) abſolyed Henry 
from his oath of truce; and that weak prince;fign- | 
ed a new treaty With the Pope which rekindled with 
freſh yiol-nce the flames of war, is in, LIND and 
he Low Countries. 1 05 4 „ ; e 


55 \ ſoonet we was Paul made acquainted wich; the Fa 5 
7 of this negociation, than he proceeded. to the 
moſt indecent extremities againſt Philip. He or- 
dered the Spaniſh ambaſſador to be impriſoned; he 
excommunicated the Colonnas, | becauſe of their 
. to the imperial houſe and he * a 
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ed Philip: 48 ulty of high treaſon, and to have for- N N 
feitel his rigfit to the kingdom of Na les, Which he. 
was ſuppoſed to hold of the Holy See, for after- AD. 1550. 
ward affording: them a retreat in his dominions': 1 ' 


—— 
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AtAkurb ata quarrel bir ee vhom he 
hall been taught to regard with the mo ve Sig 
veneration, as the ent of Chriſt, and the 
common father of Chf endom, Philip tried every 
gentle method before he made uſe of force. He 
x coniſulted ſome Spaniſh divines on the lawful- 
nels of taking arms againſt a perſon fo ſacred. They 
decided in us favour: and Paul continuing inexora- 
ble, the duke of Alva, to whom the negociations as 
well as the war had been committed, entered the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtate at the head of ten thouſand veterans, 
oe Carried terror tothe gates of Rome. e : | 
'T ” 224177 2 K reit 
Tur kaughty pontiff, though fill ehe n wh 
undaunted in himfelf,” was forced to give way to the 
fear of the cardinals, and a truce Was concluded 
fe days. Meantime the duke of Guife ar- a. p. 1887. 
rivitig'\ With a ſupply” of twenty thouſand French 
Faul becanie' more arrogant than ever, and OY 
bamſmed all thoughts from his mind, but thoſe ot 
war and revenge. The duke of Guiſe, however, 
who had precipitated his country into this war, 
chiefly from a deſire of gaining : a field where he 
Fut diſplay his own talehts,” was able to perform 
ing in Italy worthy of his former fame. He 
was obliged to abandon the ſiege of Civetella ; he 78 
could not bring the duke of Alva 1 to a general REL. 
gagement; his army periſhed by diſeaſes,” and the 
pope neglecded to furniſh the neceſſary reinforce- 19 


ments. He begged to be recalled; and France . „ 
in need of his abilities. Fa 
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ture, was no ſooner. informed that Henry had violat- 
ed the truce of Vaucelles, than he determined to act 


* at ee e jw as ſhould convince Europe, that 


not erred in reſigning to him the reins 

of 85 1 He immediately aſſembled in the 
Low Countties, a body of fifty thouſand men; and 
obtained a 9 of ten thouſand from England, 
3 he had boy dp; as you have ſeen, in his 
25 ; and as he was not ambitious of military 
he gave the command of his army to Ema- 


nuel | Philibert, duke of Savoy, one of 1 W 
e Tet eee : 85 


Tu dukedf Savoy kept * enemy for 3 time 
in in ſuſpence, with regard to his deſtination; at laſt he 
ſeemed to threaten Champagne, towards which the 
French drew all their troops ; then turning ſudden- 
ly to the right, he advanced. by rapid marches into 
Picardy, and laid ſiege to St.-Quintin. It wasdeem- 
ed in thoſe times a town of conſiderable ſtrengthᷣ but 
the fortifications had been much neglected, and the 
garriſon did not amount to a fifth part of the num- 
ber requiſite for its defence; it muſt therefore have 
ſurrendered in a few days, if che admiral de Colig- 
ny had not taken the gallant reſolution of throwing 
Himſelf into it with ſuch a body of men as could be 
collected on a ſudden. This he effected in ſpite of 
the enemy, breaking through their main body. The 

lace however was cloſely inveſted; and the CON- 
ſtable Montmorency, anxious:toextricate his ne 

out of that perilous ſituation, in which his zeal: or the 
public had engaged him, as well. as to fave a town 
of ſuch importance, raſhly advanced to its relief 
with forces one half ae to thoſe of the enemy. 


Tlis army was ene rnd he Jon. mace 
ns 13, 


rau cen, temperef Prtip,n this occaſion, a 
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| ſaved. France from devaſtation, if not ruin... The 1 


duke . eee 
1 conſternation, he could not have failed to 
— himſelf maſter of: but Philip, afraid of the 
donſequences of ſuch a bold enterpriſe, deſired him 
to continue the ſiege of St. Quintin, in order to ſe- 
dure a ſafe retreat, in caſe of an 1 1 diſaſtrous event. 
The town, long and gallantly defended by Coligny, 
was at daſt taken by * 3 bannen FR ne was 
REIN defend. e 158 1118 
"Patty was now ſenſible thathehad loſt 0 
tunity, which could never be recalled, of diſtreſſing 
bis enemy, and contented himſelf; with reduci 
Horn and Catelet; which petty towns, together wi 
St. Quintin, were the ſole fruits of one of the moſt 
deciave- victories gained in the ſixteenth century. 
The Catholic king, however, continued in high ex- 


oſed to overlook all i 


ultation, on account of his ſucceſs; and as all his 


2 were 1 with . he vowed to 


—— which dictated the wow 
ble a gridiron - on hich culinary inſtrument,  ac- 


| Pry to the legendary tale, St. Laurence had ſuf 


d martyrdom 4. Such, my dear; Philip, is the 
of the famous Elebtial, near 9 tho 
oa reſidence of. he kings of Spein. 


h ſpeedily. 10 Paris; of which, in 4D 1537. 


% 


t was ſo formed as to reſem- 


| Tu Grft ps RI of that fatal blow which France 


had received at St. Quintin, was carried to Rome by 


the courier whom Henry had ſent to recal the duke 
| al — Paul remonſtrated * againſt, the 


depar- 


* 
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LETTER departure of the French army; but Guiſe's orders 
LIX. 12 PAY 3 meien, 
ee peremptory. The arrogant pontiff therefore 
A. D. 1557. 0e it _— "to Lage tne his conduct to. 
the exigency of his affairs, and to employ the me- 
Gin the Venetians, and of Cote Ai Medici, 
in order to obtain peace. The firſt overtures of this 
nature were eagerly liſtened to by the Catholic king, 
128 who ſtill doubted the juſtice of his cauſe, and conſſ⸗ 
| dered it as his greateſt misfortune to be obliged to 


contend with the pope. | Paul «reed to renounce - 
his league with France; and Philip ſtipulated'on 
his part, that the duke of Alva ſhould repair in per- 
ſon to Rome, and after aſking pardon of the Hol 
Father in his own name, and in that of his maſter, 
s for having invaded the eee, of the church, 
| ' ſhould receive abſolution from that crime Thus 
Paul, through the ſuperſt'to is timidity of Philip, not 
| - only finiſhed an unpropitious war without any detri> 
ment to the apoſtolic ſee, butſaw his conqueror hum- 
| bled at his feet; and ſo exceſſive was the veneration of 
___ the Spaniards in that age for the papal character, that 
tte duke of Alva, the proudeft man perhaps of his 
time; and accuſtomed from his infancy toſconverſe 
with princes, acknowledged that when he approach- 
| | ed Paul, he was fo, e overawed, that his voice 
© fall, and his preſenceof mind forſook him. 


Bur though this war, which at its commencement 
threatened mighty revolutions, was terminated with- 
out oecaſioning any alteration in thoſe ſtates which 
were its immediate object, it produced effects of con- 
ſiderable conſequence in other parts of Italy. In order 
to detach Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, from the 
French intereſt, Philip reſtored to him the city of 
Placentia and its territory, which had been ſeized, as 
you have ſeen, by Charles V. and he grarſted to Coſ- 
mo di Medici the inveſtiture of Siena, as an equivalent 
for the ſums due to him 6. By theſe treaties, the ba- 
lance of power among the Italian ſtates was poiſed witn 
A ; more 
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more equality, and rendered leſs variable than it had LETTER 
been ſince it received the firſt violent ſhock from the 
invaſion of Charles VIII. and Italy henceforth ceaſed 4.D. 1557. 
to be the theatre on which the monarchs of Spain, 
France, and Germany, contended for fame and do- 
minion. Their hoſtilities, excited by new objects, 
ſtained other regions of Europe with blood, and made 
other ſtates feel, in their turn, the miſeries of war. 


Tux duke of Guiſe, who left Rome the ſame day 
that his adverſary the dukeof Alva made his humili- 
ating ſubmiſſion to the pope, was received in France 
as the guardian angel of the kingdom. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general in chief, with a juriſdic- 
tion almoſt unlimited; and, eager to July the ex- 
traordinary confidence which the King had repoſed in 
him, as well as to perform ſomething ſuitable to the 
high expectations of his countrymen, he undertook | 
in winter; the ſiege of Calais. The extraordinary a, D. 1558. | 
ſucceſs of that enterpriſe, and its different effects up- | 
on the Engliſh and French nations, you have alrea- 
dy had occaſion to obſerve. Guiſe next inveſted 
Thionville in the duchy of Luxembourg, one of 
the ſtrongeſt towns on the frontier of the Nether- 
lands, and forced it to capitulate after a ſiege of three 
weeks. But the advantages on this quarter, were 
more than balanced by an event which happened 
in another part of the Low Countries. The Marechal 
de Termes, 'governor of Calais, who had penetrat- 
ed into Flanders, and taken Dunkirk, was totally 
routed near Gravelines, and taken priſoner by count | 
Egmont. This diſaſter obliged the duke of Guiſe | 1 
to relinquiſh all his other ſchemes, and haſten t- 1 1 
wards the frontiers of Picardy, that he might there 1 1 
oppoſe the progreſs of the ene. 'SY 
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Tus eyes of all France were now turned towards | Fi 
the prince of Lorrain, as the only general on whoſe | | 'S 
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arms victory always attended, and in whoſe con- 


- duc, as well as good fortune, they could confide 
4. P. 1558-1n every danger. His ſtrength was nearly equal to 


the duke of Savoy's, each commanding about forty 
thouſand men. "They encamped-at the diſtance of 


a few leagues from one another; and the French and 


Spaniſh monarchs having joined their reſpeQive al- 
mies, it was expected that, after the viciſſitudes of 
war, a deciſive battle would at laſt determine which 
of the rivals ſnould take the aſcendant for the future 
in the affairs of Europe. But both monarchs, as if 
by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive; neither of 
them diſcovering any inelmation, though each had 
it in his power, to reſt the deciſion of a point of 


ſuch importance on the iſſue of a ſingle battle. A 


. DoriNG this tate of inaQon, peace began to be 
mentioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip 


diſcovered an equal diſpofition to liſten to any over- 


ture that tended to re-eſtabliſh it. The private in- 
clinations of both kings concurred with their political 


intereſts and the wiſhes of their people. Philip lan- 


guiſhed to return to Spain, the place of his nativity ; 
and peace only could enable him, either with decen- 
cy or ſafety, to quit the Low Countries. Henry was 


no leſs deſirous of being freed from the avocations of 


war, that he might ha ve leiſure to turn the whole force 
of his government towards ſuppreſſing the opinions 
of the reformers, which were ſpreading with ſuch ra- 


pidity in Paris and the other great towns, that they 
began to grow formidable to the eſtabliſned church. 


Court intrigues conſpired with theſe public andavow- 


ed motives to haſten the negociation, and the abbey 


of Cercamp was fixed on as the place of congreſs. 


Wu Philip and Henry were making theſe ad- | 
vances towards a treaty which reſtored tranquillity to 


Europe, Charles V. whoſe ambition had ſo long diſ- | 


fturbed 
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turbed it, but who had been for ſome time dead to LETTER 
the world, ended his days in the monaſtery of St. , 
Juſtus, in Eſtremadura, which he had choſen as the &. D. 1838. 
place of his retreat. It was ſeated in a vale of no 
great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and ſurround- 
ed by riſing grounds, covered with lofty trees. In 
this ſolitude. Charles lived on a plan that would have 
ſuited a private gentleman of moderate fortune. His 
table was plain, his domeſtics few, and his inter= 
courſe with them familiar. Sometimes he cultivated 
the plants in his garden with his own hands, ſome-- 
times rode out to the neighbouring wood on a little 
horſe, the only one which he kept, attended by a 
ſingle ſervant on foot: and when his infirmities de- 
prived him of theſe more active recreations, he ad- 

| mitted a few gentlemen who reſided near the monaſ- 
tery to viſit him, and entertained them as equals; or 
he employed himſelf in ſtudying the principles, and 
in framing curious works, of mechaniſm, of which 
he had always been remarkably fond, and to which 
his genius was peculiarly turned. But however he 
was engaged, or whatever the ſtate of his health, 
he always ſet apart a conſiderable portion of his 
time for religious exerciſes, regularly attending di- | ; 
vine ſervice in the chapel of the monaſtery, morn- | Fi 
ng and Evers. i | 


It this manner, not unbecoming, as his hiſtorian 
obſerves, a man perfectly diſengaged from the af- || 
fairs of the preſent life, and ſtanding on the confines | 
of. a future world, did Charles paſs the firſt year of | 1 
his retirement. But ſome months before his death, * | 

the gout, after a longer intermiſſion than uſual, re- 

turned with a proportional increaſe of violence, and 
crifecbled both his mind and body to ſuch a degree, To 
as threw him into a deep melancholy, and left no 1 
traces of that ſound. and maſculine underſtanding - my 
9 him among his cotempora- = 
| | r 1 4 
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LETTER ries, An illiberal. and. tirnid ſuperſtition depreſſed 
his ſpirit. He loſt all reliſh for amuſements of every 
A.D. 1558. Kind, and defired no other company than that of 


monks. With them he chanted the hymns in the 
Miſſal, and conformed to all the rigours of monaſ- 
tic life, tearing his body with a whip of cords, as an 
expiation for his ſins !—Not ſatisfied with theſe acts 
of mortification, and anxious to merit the fayour of 
Heaven by ſome new and ſingular inftance of piety, 
he reſolved to celebrate his own obſequies. His 


tomb was accordingly erected in the chapel of the 


monaſtery ; his attendants walked thither m funeral 
PD, Charles himſelf following in his ſhroud 
he was laid in his coffin, and the ſervice of the dead 
was chanted over him; he himſelf uf in the 
prayers that were put up for the repoſe of his ſoul, 
and mingling his tears with thoſe which his attendants 
ſhed, as if they had been celebrating a real funeral 7 


Tur fatiguing length of this ceremony, or the 
awful ſentiments which it inſpired, threw Charles 
into a fever, of which he died in the fifty-ninth year 


of his age. His actions are his moſt eloquent pane- 
gyric, and his hiſtory his beſt character. As no 


Prince ever governed ſo extenſive an empire, includ- 


ing his American conqueſts, none ſeems ever to have 


been endowed with more capacity for dominion. 
His abilities both as a ſtateſman and a general, were 
of the firſt claſs; and he poſſeſſed in the moſt emi- 
nent degree, the ſcience which is of the greateſt im- 


portance to a monarch, that of knowing men, ane 


of adapting their talents to tlie various departments 


in which he employed them. But unhappily for 


the character of Charles, his inſatiable ambition, 
which kept himſelf, his neighhours, and his ſubjects 
in . juin inquietude, not only fruſtrated the ſole 
end of government, the felicity of the nations com- 
mitted to his care, but obliged him to have recourſe 
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to low artifices unbecoming his ſuperior abilities, LETTER 


and led him into ſuch deviations from integrity AS 
were unworthy of a great prince. This inſidious A. D. 1558. 
policy, in itſelf ſufficiently deteſtable, was rendered 
{till more odious by a comparifon with the open and 
undeſigning character of Francis I. and ſerved, by 
way of contraſt, to reflect a reputation upon that 
- monarch, to which neither his own talents nor his 
_ virtues, as a ſovereign, ſeem to have entitled him. 


4 * 


Brroxr Charles left the Low Countries, he made 
a ſecond attempt to induce his brother Ferdinand to 
give up to Philip his title to the imperial throne, and 
to accept of the inveſtiture of ſome provinces, ei- 
ther in Italy or the Netherlands, as an equivalent. 
But finding Ferdinand inflexible on that point, he 
_ defiſted finally from his ſcheme, and reſigned to 
him the government of the empire. The electors 
made no hefitation in recognizing the king of the 
Romans, whom they put in poſſeſſion of all the 
enſigns of the imperial dignity, as ſoon as the 
of reſignation was preſented to them; but Paul IV. 
whole lofty ideas of the papal prerogative neither 
experience or diſappointments could moderate, re- 
fuſed- to confirm the choice of the diet. He =_o T 
tended, that it belonged' alone to the pope, from 
whom, as vice-gerent of 'Chrift, the imperial au- 
thority was derived, to nominate a perſon to the va- 
cant throne; and this arrogance and obſtinacy he 
maintained during his whole pontificate. Ferdinand, 
| however, was not the leſs emperor. 


Soo after the death of Charles, Mary of Eng- 
land ended her ſhort and inglorious reign, and her 
fiſter Elizabeth, as you have already ſeen, ſucceed - 
ed to the throne, to the general joy of the nation, 
notwithſtanding ' ſome ſuppoſed defects in her title. 1 
Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth's * -- 
2 fp | equal 
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LETTER equal ſolicitude z and equally ſenſible of the impor- 


tance of gaining her favour, both ſet. themſelves 


4. D. 1558. with emulation to court it. Henry endeavoured, 


by the warmeſt expreſſions of regard and friendſhip, 
to detach her from the Spaniſh alliance, and to en- 
gage her to conſent to a ſeparate peace with him; 
While Philip, unwilling to loſe his connexion with 
England, not only vied with Henry in pere N 
of eſteem for Elizabeth, and in profeſſions of his re- 
ſolution to cultivate the ſtricteſt amity with her, but 
in order to confirm and perpetuate their union, he 
offered himſelf to her in marriage, and undertook to 
: Procyre a diſpenſation from the pope to that effect. 


\ ELIZABETH weighed the propoſals of the two 
monarchs with that provident diſcernment of her 
true intereſt which was conſpicuous | in all her deli- 
berations; and though ſhe ſecretly determined to 
yield to the ſolicitations of neither, ſhe continued 
for a time to amuſe both. By this ha be artifice, 

as well as by the prudence wich which at firſt 
- concealed: her intentions concerning religion, the 
young queen ſo far gained upon Philip, that he 
warmly eſpouſed her intereſt in the conf endes at 


* b. 1559 Cercamp, and afterwards, at Chateau Cambreſis, 


whither they were removed. The earneſtneſs, 
however, with which he ſeconded the arguments of 
the Engliſn plenipotentiaries began to relax in pro- 
portion. as his proſpect of eſpouſing the queen be- 
came more diſtant; and the vigorous meaſures that 
Elizabeth took, as ſoon as ſhe found herſelf firmly 
ſeated on the throne, not only for overturning all 

that her ſiſter had done in favour of popery, but 
for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant church on a ſure foun- 
dation, convinced Philip that his hopes of an union 
with her had been from the beginning vain, and 
were now. deſperate. Henceforth decorum alone 
_ him * the appearance of ape in 
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her favour. Elizabeth, who expected ſuch an alte- LETTER 
ration in his conduct, quickly perceived it; but, as ; 
peace was neceſſary to her, inſtead of reſenting this A. D. 1559. 
coolneſs, ſhe became more moderate in her demands, 
in order to preſerve the feeble tie by which ſhe was 
{till united to him; and Philip, that he might not 
feem to have abandoned the Engliſh, infiſted that 
the treaty of peace between Henry and Elizabeth 
ſhould be concluded in form, before that between 
France and Spain . 1 | 


Tux treaty between Henry and Elizabeth con- 
tained no article of importance; but that which re- 
ſpected Calais. It was ſtipulated, that the king of 
France ſhould retain poſſeſſion of that town, with 
all its dependencies, during eight years, at the ex- 
Free of which term, he ſhould reſtore it to Eng- 
land. But as the force of this ſtipulation was 
made to depend on Elizabeth's preſerving inviolate, 
during the fame number of years, the peace both 
with France and Scotland, all men of diſcernment 
ſaw, that it was but a decent pretext for abandoning 
Calais; and, inſtead of blaming her, they applaud- 
ed her wiſdom, in palliating what ſhe could not 
e N 
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LETTER, merly ſubject to the dukes of Savoy, ſhould be 
Ay rftored to Emanuel Philibert, immediately after 
4. b. 1559. the celebration of his marriage with Margaret of 
France, a few towns excepted, which Henry ſhould 
retain, till his claims on that prince were decided in 
a court of law, that the French king ſhould imme- 
diately evacuate all the places which fe held in Tuſ- 
cany and the Sieneſe, and renounce all future pre- 
tenſions to them; that he ſhould receive the Genoeſe 
into favour, and give up to them the towns which 
he had conquered in the iſland of Corſica: but he 
Was allowed to keep poſſeſſion of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, becauſe Philip had little at heart the inter- 
eſts of his uncle Ferdinand. All pa{t tranſactions, 
either of princes or ſubjects, it was agreed ſhould 
be buried in oblivion 9. Thus all the cauſes of diſ- 
cord, that had ſo long embroiled the powerful mo- 
narchs of France and Spain, ſeemed to be wholly 
removed, or finally terminated by this famous trea- 
ty, which re-eſtabliſhed peace in a as almoſt 
every prince and ſtate in Chriſtendom, 


| | | ing com- 
prehended in the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, as 
allies either of Henry or of Philip. . 


_ AMoNG theſe contracting · powers were included 
the kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland. This 
circumſtance naturally leads us to caſt an eye on 
thoſe countries, which we have not, for ſome time, 
had an opportunity of. noticing, as they had no 
connexion with the general affairs of the continent. 
Meantime I muſt obſerve, for the ſake of perſpi- 
cuity, that Henry II. being killed in a tournament, 
while celebrating the eſpouſals of his ſiſter with the 
duke of Savoy, his ſon, Francis H. a weak prince 
and under age, already married to the queen of 
Scots, ſucceeded to the crown of France. A few 
Weeks after, Paul IV. ended his violent and impe- 
r.ous pontificate :---and thus, as a learned hiſtorian 
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obſerves 2, all the perſonages who had long ſuſ- LETTER 


tained the principal characters on the great theatre 
of Europe diſappeared about the fame time. A. D. 1559. 


Ar this era, my dear Philip, a.more known pe- 
riod of hiſtory opens. Other actors appeared on 
the ſtage, with different views. and paiſions; new 
conteſts aroſe; and new ſchemes : w ambition, as 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, occupied and diſqui- 

_ eted mankind. But before we enter on that pe- 
| riod, we muſt take a view of the ſtate of the an. 
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of theſe. Kingdomsunder MARGARET WALDEMAR, 
Jurnamed the SEMIR AMIS of the 'NoRTH, to the 
- Death of GusTavus Vasa; together ith an Ac- 
- "count of the'State of Russi a, Por And, e 
sI, in the Sixteenth Century. | 


HE kingdoms of the north of INE that 
great ſtore-houſe of nations, I have hitherto 


_ chiefly conſidered as dependencies on the German 
empire, to which they long continued to pay ſome 


degree of homage. In what manner they were 
ſubjected to that homage, you have already had 


_ occaſion to know, and alſo to notice the union of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, the ancient Scan- 


dinavia, under Margarct Waldemar, r je the 


| Semiramis of the North. 


MARGARET was daughter of Welder 1 
king of Denmark. She had been married to Hac- 


quin, king of Norway, and fon of Magnus Samech, 


king of Sweden. On the death of her ſon, Olaus 


VI. of Denmark, and the laſt male heir of the three 


northern crowns, (which were, however, more 


elective than hereditary) ſhe ſucceeded, by the con- 
ſent of the ſtates, to the Daniſh throne. Soon after 


ſhe was elected queen of Norway, which ſhe had 


governed as regent ; and the Swedes heing oppreſ- 


ted by Albert of Mecklenbourg, whom they had 


choſen king, made Margaret a ſolemn tender of 


A. P. 1 355 · their crown. She marched to their aſſiſtance, expel- 


led ga and 8 the reigns of government! . T 


Ber 


Bur Margaret's ambition was not yet ſatisfied. 2 
| The three northern crowns were. no ſooner ſeated 8 


upon her head, than ſhe laboured to render their 
union perpetual. For this purpoſe, after taking the 


neceſſary meaſures, ſhe convoked the ſtates of each 
kingdom to meet at Calmar; where it was eſtabliſh- A. P. 1333. 


ed as a fundamental law of the whole, that Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, ſhould henceforth have 
but one and the ſame ſovereign, who ſhould be 
choſen ſucceſſively by each of theſe kingdoms, and 
then approved by the other two; that each nation 
ſhould retain its own laws, cuſtoms, privileges, and 
 dignities; and that the natives of one kingdom 
| ſhould not be raiſed to poſts of honour or profit in 
another, but ſhould be reputed foreigners, except 
in their own country 2. _ 14 r. 


EPT 
tranquillity as well as ſecurity of the North, proved 
the ſource of much diſcontent, and of many barba- 


rous wars. The national antipathy between the 
Swedes and Danes, now heightened by national jea- 
louſy, was with difficulty reſtrained by the rigorous 


_ adminiſtration. of Margaret, whoſe partiality to the 
natives of Denmark is {aid to have been but too evi- 
dent; and under her ſucceſſor Eric, ſtill more unjuſt- 
ly partial to the Danes, the Swedes openly revolted, 
_ chuſing their grand-marſhal, Charles Canutſon, de- 
ſcended from the illuſtrious family of Bonde, which 
had formerly given kings to Sweden, firſt regent, 


and afterwards king, The Swedes, however, return- A. P. 1448. 


ed to their allegiance under Chriſtian I. of Denmark. 
But they again revolted from the ſame prince; again 
renewed the union of Calmar, under John his fuc- 
ceſſor; revolted a third time; and were finally ſub- 
dued by the arms of Chriſtian II. who reduced them 


to the condition of a conquered peoples. 


Tux 


r On . — 
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we ficiently ſingular to merit your attention; and the 
conſequences, by which it was followed, render a 
recapitulation {till more neceſſary. x. 


Fur Swedes, on revolting from Chriſtian I. had 
conferred the adminiſtration of the kingdom on Steen 
Sture, whoſe ſon, of the ſame name, {ſucceeded him 
in the regency. The authority of young Sture was 
acknowledged by the body of the nation, but diſpu- 
ted by Guſtavus Trolle, archbiſhop of Upſal, and 
primate of Sweden, whoſe father had been a com- 
petitor for the adminiftration, and whom Chriſtian II. 

of Denmark had brought over to his intereſt. Beſie- 
geld in his caſtle of Stecka, and obliged to ſurrender, 
notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the Daniſh mo- 
narch, the archbiſhop was degraded by the diet, and 
deprived of all his benefices. In his diſtreſs, he ap- 
plied to pope Leo X. who excommunicated the re- 

| gent and his adherents, committing the execution of 
Lis is bull to Chriftian. Purſuant to this decree, the 

Nero of the North, as he is deſervedly called, inva- 

ded Sweden with a powerful army; but being worſt- 

ed in a great battle, he pretended to treat, and offer- 
ed to go in perſon to Stockholm, in order to confer 
with the regent, provided ſix hoſtages were ſent as a 
pledge of his ſafety. The propoſal was accepted; and 
ſix of the firſt nobility, (among whom was Guſtavus 
Vaſa, grand- nephew to king Canutſon) were put on 
board theDanith fleet. Theſe hoſtages Chriftian car- 
K. D. 1520, Tĩied priſoners to Denmark. Next year, he returned 
6 Mitha more formidable armament, and invaded Weſt 
Sothland; where Steen Sture advancing to give him 
battle, fell into an ambuſcade, and received a wound, 
which proved mortal. The Swediſh army, left with- 
out a head, firſt treated, and- afterwards diſperſed. 
The ſenate was divided about the choice of a new re- 
gent, and the conqueror allowed them no leiſure to 


2 de- 


— 
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deliberate. He immediately marched towards the LETTER i 
capital, waſting every thing before him with fire .. : 
and: ſword : Stockholm ſurrendered ; and Guſta- A. D. 152 
: vus Trolle, reſuming his archiepiſcopal function, 
crowned Chriſtian king of Sweden. e 


Tis coronation was followed by one of the moſt 
tragical ſcenes in the hiſtory of the human race. 
Chriſtian, affecting clemency, went to the cathedral, 

and (ſwore that he would govern Sweden, not with 
the ſevere hand of a conqueror, but with the mild 
and beneficent diſpoſition of a rig raiſed to the 
throne by the univerſal voice of the people; after 
which he invited the ſenators and grandees to a 
ſumptuous entertainment, that laſted tor three days, 
Meanwhile a plot was formed for extirpating the 
Swediſh nobility. On the laft day of the feaſt, in 
order to give ſome colour to the intended maſſacre, 
archbiſhop. Trolle reminded the king, that though _ 
his majeſty, by a general amneſty, had pardoned 1 8 
all | offences, no ſatisfaction had yet been given 
to the pope, and demanded juſtice in the name of 
his holineſs The hall was immediately filled with 
armed men, who ſecured the gueſts: the primate 
proceeded againſt them as heretics; a ſcaffold was 
erected before the palace- gate; and ninety- four per- 
ſons of diſtinction, (among whom was Eric Vaſa, 
father of the celebrated Guſtavus) were publicly 
executed for defending the liberties of their country. 
Other barbarities ſucceeded to theſe: the rage of the 
ſoldiery was let looſe againſt the citizens, who were 
butchered without mercy; and the body of the 
late regent was dug from the grave, expoſed on a 
gibbet, quartered, and nailed up in different parts 
of the kingdom ea. | 5 


Bur Sweden ſoon found adelivererand an avenger 
Guſtavus Vaſa, or Ericſon, as he is alſo named, had 
F - eſcaped. 
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eſcaped from his priſon in Denmark, and concealed 
hirnfelf for a time, in the habit of a peaſant, among 
the mountains of Delecarlia. There deſerted by his 
companion and guide, who carried off all his little 


treaſure, bewildered, deſtitute, and half- ſtarved, he 


entered himſelf among the minors, and worked un- 


der ground for bread, without relinquiſhing the hope 
of one day aſcending the throne of Sweden. He was 
diſtinguiſned among theſe mountaineers by his lofty 


mien; by the ſtrength and agility of his body, and 
had acquired a confiderable' degree of aſcendency 
over them, before they were acquainted with his rank. 
He made himſelf known to them at their annual 
feaft, and exhorted them to aſſiſt him in recovering 
the liberties of their country They liſtened to him 
with admiration: they were all rage againſt their op- 
preſſors; but they did not refolve to join him, till 
ſome of the old men among them obſerved (ſo in- 
conſiderable often are the cauſes of the greateſt e- 
vents!) that the wind had blown directly from the 


North, from the moment that Guſtavus began to 


5 This they conſidered as an infallible ſigti of 
1 


A. D. 1631. 


e approbation of Heaven, and an order to take up 
arms under the banners of the hero: they Already ſaw 
the wreath of victory on his brow, and begged to be 
led againſt the enemy. Guſtavus did not ſuffer their 
ardgur to cool. TT attacked the gover- 
8 of the province in his caſtle, took it by affault, 
and ſacrificed the Daniſh garriſon tothe juſt ven- 
geance of the Delecartians. Like animals that have 
taſted the blood of their prey, they were now furi- 


ons, and fit for any deſperate enterprife. Guſtavus 
obtained new victories, and gained partizansin eye- 


4A. 1823. 


ry corner of the kingdom: Every thing yielded to 
his valour and good fortune. His popularity every 


a encreaſed. He was firſt choſen” regent, and 
a I | a / 4 


varde king of Sens. 


Max WHILE 
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MR ANWHILE Chriſtian, become obnoxious by his LETTER 
tyrannies even to his Daniſh ſubjects, was degraded . 
from the throne, The inhabitants of Jutland firſt re- A. P. 623. 


nounced his authority. They deputed Munce, their 
chief juſtice, to ſignify to the tyrant the ſentence cf 
depoſition. © My name,” ſaid Munce, glorying in the 
dangerous commiſſion, *ought to be written over the 
* gates of all wicked princes!” and it ought certain- 
Iy to be tranſmitted to poſterity, as a leſſon both to 
kings and inferior magiſtrates. The whole kingdom 
of Denmark acquieſced inthe decree; and Chriſtian, 
hated even by his own efficers, and not daring to 
truſt any one, retired into the Low Countries, the 

hereditary dominions of his brother-in-law, Charles 
V. whoſe aſſiſtance he had long implored in vain 6. 


 -FrxpxrIc duke of Holſtein, Chriftian's uncle, was 
elected king of Denmark and Norway. He aſpired 
alſo to the ſovereignty of Sweden; but finding Guſta- 
vus firmly ſeated on the throne of that kingdom, he 
laid aſide his claim. Frederic afterwards entered into 
an alliance with Guſtavus and the Hanſe-towns, a- 
gainſt the depoſed king Chriſtian II. who, after ſeve- 
ral unſucceſsful attempts to recover his crown, died 
in priſon: a fate too gentle for ſo barbarous a tyrant. 


 FreDeERIcC was ſucceeded in the Daniſh throne by A. D. 1 833. 


his ſon, Chriſtian III. one of the moſt prudent and 
proſperous princes of his age. He eſtabliſned the pro- 


teſtant religion at the ſame time in Denmark and A. D. 1527. 


Norway, in imitation of the example of Guſtavus, 
vVvho had already introduced it into Sweden. The 
. doctrines of Luther had ſpread themſelves over both 
kingdoms, and both princes ſaw the advantage of 
retrenching the exhorbitant power of the clergy. 
Chriſtian died in 1558, and Guſtavus in 1 560, lea- 
ving behind him the glorious character of a patriot 
bing. He reſcued Sweden from the Daniſh * 
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by his valour ; he made commerce and arts flouriſh, 
by. his wiſe policy ; and the liberality of his bold and 
independent ſpirit, by making him ſuperior to vul- 
gar prejudices, enabled him to break the fetters of 
prieſtly tyranny, and enfranchiſe the minds as well 
as the bodies of his countrymen. ee 


; Wix Denmark and Sweden were thus riſing to 
diſtinction, Ruſſia remained buried in that barbariſm 
and obſcurity, from which it was called about the 


beginning of the preſent century, by the creative 


genius of Peter the Great, who made his country 
known and formidable to the reit of Europe. But 
the names of patriots and of heroes, however little 
civilized, ought to be tranſmitted to poſterity. John 
Baſilowitz I. great duke of Moſcovy, threw off the 
yoke of the Tartars, to whom Ruſha had been long 
tributary ; expelled the Tartar officers from Moſ- 
cow ; invaded their territories; made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Novogorod, and alſo of Caſſan, where he was 
crowned with the diadem of that country; and aſ- 
ſumed the title of Czar, which in the Sclavonian 
language ſignifies king, or emperor. To theſe ac- 
quiſitions his grandſon, Jon Baſilowitz II. added 
Aſtracan, and alſo Siberia, hitherto as much unknown 


to the Ruſſians as Mexico was to the Spaniards, and 


as eaſily conquered. This prince ſent ambaſſadors 


to the court of Coane: and concluded a treaty of 
commerce with Elizabeth s; Richard Chancellor, 


an Engliſh navigator, having diſcovered ſome years 


before, by doubling the North Cape, the port of 
Archangel in the river Dwina. 5 


Pol axp, ſtill a ſcene of anarchy, began to be of -_ 
ſome conſideration in the North, after the race of the 
 Jagellons came to the throne, and united Lithuania 
to that kingdom. Though the crown is elective, the 
ſucceſſion continued uninterrupted in the ſame fami- 
ly for almoſt two hundred years, and Sigiſmund I. 
| : cotempo- | 
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1 | "od a great LETTER 
cotemporary with Charles V. was efteemed a great LETTE! 


3.19 


prince9. But while the moſt inconſiderate of the no- 


bles, by the word veto can prevent the enacting of 
the moſt ſalutary law; and while the great body of 


the people continue in a ftate of ſlavery, Poland can 
never obtain any rank among civilized nations. So 
true it is, my dear Philip, that the character of a 
people, their virtue, their genius, and their induſtry, 

depend on their civil and political inſtitutions ! 


PRUSSIA, which has lately made fo great a fi- 
gure in the affairs of Europe, was only erected into 
a kingdom in the year 1700. It was originally 
conquered from the Pagans of the North by the 
knights of the Teutonic order, who held it upwards 
of three hundred years. At laſt Albert, Margrave 
of Brandenburgh, grand maſter of the order, em- 
bracing the doctrines of Luther, and willing to 
aggraridiſe himſelf at the expence of the knights, 


agreed to ſhare Pruſſia with his uncle, Sigiſmund I. 


xf Poland, (againſt whom the fraternity waged an 
unſucceſsful war) on condition, of paying homage 


to that crown. The propoſal was accepted: Al- A. P. 13 
bert took the title of duke in his new territory; 


hence the preſent kingdom is called Ducal Pruſſia, 


and that part in poſſeſſion of Poland, Regal Pruſſia. : 


Tur kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia conti- 
nued to depend upon the German empire, till they 


were united to the dominions of the houſe of Auſ- 


tria, which has ſince held the imperial throne; ſo 


that we have no occaſion to conſider them apart. 
More important objects now claim your atten- 


tion. - 
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ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and FRANCE, from the 
"Peace of CHATE AU-CAMBRESIS, to the Death of 
FRancis II. and the Return of Mary Queen of 
Scors 10 her native Kingdom. 1 


HE treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis, my dear 
1 Philp, 8 h it re-eſtabliſhed peace, by ſet- 
tling the claims of the contending powers, by no 

means ſecured laſting tranquillity to Europe, Th 
reformed opinions had already made conſiderable 
_ progreſs both in France and the Low Countries; and 
Phil and Henry were equally reſolved to extirpate 
| Sine throughout their dominions, The horrors of 
the inquiſition, long familiar to Spain, were not only 
increaſed in that kingdom, but extended to Italy 
and the Netherlands; and though the premature 
death of Henry II. ſuſpended for a while the rage of 
perſecution in France, other cauſes of diſcord aroſe, 
and religion was made uſe of by each party, to light 


the flames of civil war . 


AN w ſource of diſcord alſo aroſe between France 
and England, The princes of Lorrain, whoſe cre» 
dit had long been great at the French court, and who 
had negociated the marriage between the dauphin, 
now Francis II. and their niece the queen of Scots, ex- 
tended ſtill farther their ambitious views, No leſs 
able than aſpiring, they had governed both the kin 
and kingdom, ſince the acceſſion of the young ue 
_ feeble Francis, But they had many enemies. Catha- 
rine di Medici, the queen-mother, a woman who 
ſcrupled at no violence or perfidy to accompliſh her 
ends; the two princes of the blood, Anthony de 2 | 

Es [EY 2 een 
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bon king of Navarre, and his brother Lewis prince of LETTER 
Conde, beſides the conſtable Montmorency and his . 
werful family, were alike deſirous of the admini- A. D. 1859. 


tration and envious of the power of the Guiſes 2. 


In order to acquire this power, the duke of Guiſe 
and his four brothers, the cardinal of Lorrain, the 
duke of Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the 
Grand Prior, men no leſs ambitious than himſelf, 
bad not only employed the greateſt military and 
political talents, but to all the arts of infinuation 


and addreſs, had added thoſe of intrigue and diſſi- 


mulation. In negociating the marriage between 
their niece Mary Stuart, and the dauphin, theſe art- 
ful princes, while they prevailed on the French 
court to grant the Scottiſh nation every ſecurity for 
the independency of that crown, engaged the 
young queen of Scots to ſubſcribe privately three 
deeds, by which, failing the heirs of her own, body, 
ſhe conferred the kingdom of Scotland, with what- 
ever inheritance or ſucceſſion might accrue to it, in 
free gift upon the crown of France ; declaring any 
deed which her ſubjects had, or might extort from 
her to the contrary, to be void, and of no obligation 3. 
By the ſucceſſion mentioned in theſe deeds, the 
crown of England ſeems to have been meant; for 
no ſooner were the Guiſes informed of the death of 
Mary, and the acceſſion of her ſiſter Elizabeth, 


whoſe birth, in the opinion of every good Catholic, 


excluded her from any legal right to the throne, than 
they formed a project worthy of their ambition. 
In order to exalt ftill higher their credit, and ſecure 
their power, they attempted to acquire for France the 
other Britiſh kingdom. For this purpoſe they ſolicit- 
ed at Rome, and obtained a bull, declaring Eliza- 
beth's birth illegitimate; and as the queen of Scots, 
then married to the dauphin, was the next heir by! 
8 A 2 | blood, 
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LETTER blond, they perſuaded Henry II, to permit his fon 
. daughter-in-law to 1 8 che title and arms of 


A. . 56590 England . . 


ELIZABETH ; complained of this inſult, by: her 
ambaſſador at the court of France, but could obtain 
only an evaſive anſwer. No obvious meaſure how- 
ever was taken, during the reign of Henry, to ſup- 
port the claim of the queen of Scots; but no ſooner 
were the princes of Lorrain in full poſſeſſion of the 
adminiſtration, under his ſucceſſor Francis II. than 
more vigorous and leſs guarded counſels were adopt- 
ed. Senfible that Scotland was the quarter whence 
they could attack England to moſt advantage, as a 


| Preparatory ſtep they gave orders to their ſiſter, the 


queen regent, and encouraged her by promiſes of 
men and money, to take effectual meaſures for 


humbling the Scottiſh malcontents, and ſuppreſſing” a 


the proteſtant opinions in that kingdom s; hoping 
that the Engliſh' Catholics, formidable at that time 
by their zeal and numbers, and exaſperated againſt 
Elizabeth, on account of the change which ſhe had 
made in religion, would riſe in ſupport of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the queen of Scots, when animated by the 


prof pect of protection, and theow themſelves 'into 


the arms of France, as the only power that could 


ſecure to them their ancient worihi Py __ the privi- 


eyes; of the Romiſh church. 


No firanger 0 theſe 1 6 . Elizabeth : 
ſrt her danger, and determined to provide againſt 
it. Meanwhile the ſituation of affairs in Scotland 


_ afforded her a favourable opportunity, both'of re- 


venging the inſult offered to her 'crown, and of de- 
feating the exorbitant views of France. c 


Tur reihen was faft advancing towards a 


full eſtabliſhment? in Scotland.” All the low country 


Was 


| 
7 
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Was deeply tinctured with the proteſtant opinions; LETTER 
and as the converts to the new religion, had been 
guilty of no violation of public peace ſince the mur- A. P. 1559 


der of cardinal Beatoun, whole death was partly 
occaſioned by private revenge, the queen-regent 
willing to ſecure their favour, in order to enable her 
to maintain that authority which ſhe had found fo 
much difficulty to acquire, connived at the progreſs 
of a doctrine, which ſhe wanted power entirely to 
ſuppreſs. Too cautious, however, to truſt to this 
Precarious indulgence for the ſafety of their religious 
Principles, the heads of the proteſtant party in Scot- 
land entered privately into a bond of aſſociation for 
their mutual protection and the propagation of their 
tenets, | ſtyling themſelves the Congregation of the 
Tord, in contradiſtinction to the eſtablithed church, 
which they denominated the Congregation of Satan b. 
Soc aſſociations are generally the forerunners of 
rebellion; and it appears that the heads of the Con- 
gregation in Scotland, carried their views further 
than a mere toleration of the new doctrines: © So far 
they were to blame, as enemies to civil authority; 
but the violent meaſures purſued againſt their ſect, 
before this league was known or avowed, ſufficient- 


ly juſtify their aſſociation, as far as it concerned the 


free exereiſe of their religion. Alarmed at the pro- 
greſs of the reformation, the popiſh clergy attempt= 
ed to recover their ſinking authority by enforcing 
the tyrannical laws againſt hereſy ; and Hamilton, 
the primate, hitherto. diſtinguiſhed by his modera- 


tion, ſentenced to the flames an aged prieſt, convict» | 


cd of embracing the proteſtant opinions. 


0 F Turs was the laſt barbarity of the kind that the 
catholics had the power to exerciſe in Scotland. 


The ſeverity of the pag. rather rouſed than 


e Congregation now 


intimidated the reformers. T 
IR openly 
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openly ſolicited ſubſcriptions to their league ; and 
not ſatisfied with new and more ſolemn promiſes of 


-— 


4. D. 1559. the regent's proteclion, they preſented a petition to 


her, craving a reformation of the church, and of 
the wicked, ſcandalous, and deteſtable lives of the 
clergy. ' They alſo framed a petition, which they 
intended to preſent to. parliament, ſoliciting ſome 
legal protection againſt the exorbitant and oppreſſive 
juriſdichon of the eccleſiaſtical courts. They even 
petitioned the convocation ; and inſiſted that prayers 
ſhould be ſaid in the vulgar tongue, that biſhops 
ſhould be choſen by the gentry of the dioceſe, and 
priefts with the conſent of the pariſhioners 7. 
InsTE Ap of ſoothing the proteſtants, by 1 
prudent conceſſions, the convocation rejected their 
demands with diſdain; and the queen-regent, who 
had hitherto wiſely temporiſed between the parties, 
and whoſe humanity and ſagacity taught her mode- 
ration, having received during the fitting of this 
aſſembly the violent commands of her brothers, 
prepared to Oe ee deſpotic plan into execution, 
contrary to he judgment, and experience 8. 
She openly approved of the decrees of the convo- 
cation, by which the principles of the reformers 
were condemned, and cited the moſt eminent pro- 
teſtant teachers to appear before the council at 


Tux members of the Congregation alarmed, 
but not overawed by this danger, aſſembled in great 
numbers according to the cuſtom of Scotland at 
that time, in order to attend their paſtors to the place 
of trials; and the queen-regent, dreading the ap- 
' proach of ſo formidable a body, impowered, it is 
| ſaid, Erſkine of Dun, a perſon of high authority 

with the reformers, to aſſure them that ſhe would 
put a ſtop to the intended proceedings, . 
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chey advanced no further. They liſtened with LETTER 
pleaſure, and perhaps with too much credulity, to 
fo pacific a propoſition; for men whoſe grievances 4+ P. 1559- 
oblige them to fly in the face of the civil power, 
- ſhould truſt to nothing leſs than the folemnity of a 
contract. The regent broke her promiſe, if ſuch 
a promiſe was made, and at any rate acted a deceit- 
ful part. She proceeded to call to trial the perſons + 5 
formerly ſummoned, and on their not appearing, 
though purpoſely prevented, they were pronounc- 


ed outlaws. 


Bu this ignoble artifice, the queen-regent for- 
feited the efteem and confidence of the whole nati- 
on. The proteſtants boldly prepared for their own 
defence; and Erſkine, enraged at being made the 

inſtrument of deceiving his party, inſtantly repair- 

ed to Perth, whither the leaders of the Congregati- 

on had retired, and inflamed the zeal of his afloci- 
ates, by his repreſentations of the regent's inflexi- 
ble reſolution to ſuppreſs their religion. His ardour 
was powerfully ſeconded by the rhetoric of Knox, a - 
preacher poſſeſſed of a bold and popular eloquence, 
and who — carried priſoner into France, toge- 
ther with the other perſons taken in the caſtle of St. 

Andrews, had made his eſcape to Geneva, where 
he had imbibed all their enthuſiaſm, and heightened 
the natural ferocity of his own character 15 the 
ſevere doctrines of Calvin, the apoſtle of that re- 
public. Invited thence by the heads of the proteſ- 
tant party in Scotland, Knox had arrived in his 
native country a few days before the trial appointed 
at Stirling, and immediately joined his brethren, 

that he might ſhare with them in the common dan- 
ger, as well as in the glory of promoting the com- 
mon cauſe.” In the preſent ferment of men's minds, 
occaſioned by the regent's deceitful conduct, and 
the ſenſe of their own danger, he mounted the pul- 
„ e ; pit, 


- 
— 
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LETTER pit, and declaimed with ſo much vehemence againſt 
ſcolatry, and other abuſes of the church of Rome, 
4A. P. 1553. that his audience were ſtrongly incited to attempt its 


* 


utter ſubverſion; when the indiſcretion of a prieſt, 


Who after this invective, was preparing to celebrate 
maſs, and had opened all his repoſitory of images 


and reliques, hurried the populace into immediate 
action. They fell with fury upon the devout-catho- 
lic, broke the images, tore the pictures, overthrew 
the altars, and ſcattered about the ſacred vaſes. 
'They next proceeded to the monaſteries in that 


city: and not content with expelling the monks, 


and defacing every implement of idolatrous worſhip, 


as they termed it, they vented their rage upon the 


buildings, which had been the receptacles of ſuch 
abominations; ſo that in a few hours, thoſe ſump- 


tuous edifices were almoſt level with the ground 29. 


103 Pro VOR RD at theſe violences, and others of a 
like kind, the queen-regent aſſembled. an army, 
compoſed chiefly of French troops; and being aſ- 


ſiſted by ſuch of the nobility as ſtill adhered to her 


cauſe, ſhe determined to inflict-the ſevereſt venge- 


ance on the whole proteſtant party. Intelligence 


of her preparations, as well as of the ſpirit by which 


ſhe was actuated, ſoon reached Perth; and the 
heads of the Congregation, who had given no coun- 
tenance to the late inſurrection in that city, would 


gladly have ſoothed her by the moſt dutiful and 


ſubmiſſive addreſſes, but finding her inexorable, 
they prepared for reſiſtance, and their adherents 


flocked to them in ſuch numbers, that within a few 


days, they were in a condition, not only to defend 
the town, but to take the field with ſuperior forces. 


Neither party, however, diſcovered much inclinati- 


on to engage, both being afraid of the iſſue of a 
battle; and by the mediation of the earl of Argyle, 
and of James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the 


queen's 
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queen's natural brother, who, though deeply engaged 1 wn 
with thereforniers, had not yet openly deſerted the re- 
Wn, A may was concluded with the om ag 5D. 126 1559+ 


- In this hay: it was ie among other wits 
cles, that indemnity ſhould be granted to all perſons 
concerned in the late inſurrection, and that a parh-. 
ament ſhould immediately be held, in order to cons 
Poſe religious differences 1. Both theſe ſtipulations 
the regent broke by neglecting to call a parliament, ' 
by fining ſome of the inhabitants of Perth, baniſh- 
ing others, removing the magiſtrates out of office, 
and leaving a garriſon in the town, with orders to 
allow the exerciſe of no other religion but the Roman 
Catholic 2. The reformers renewed their league, 
and had again recourſe to arms; deſpoiling, where- 
ver the v4 turned their route, the churches of their 
ſacred rniture, and laying the monaſteries in ruins: 
Ne treaties were concluded, and again broken, 
| and new ravages were committed on the monu- 


ments of Deppen pride and luxury, No | 


od HILE the Congregation: had bows Toles 
not- only by the earl- of Argyle and the prior of St. 
Andrews, but alſo by the duke of Chatelrault and 
his ſon the earl of Arran, the preſumptive heirs of 
the crown, and had poſſeſſed themſelves of the ca- 
pital. They now aimed at the redreſs of civil as 
well as religious grievances; requiring, as a preli- 
minary towards ſettling the kingdom, and ſecurin 
its liberties, the immediate expulſion of the French 
troops out of Scotland. The queen-regent, ſenſi- 
ble of the neceſſity of giving way to a torrent which 
ſhe could not refit, amuſed them for a time with 
fair promiſes and pretended negociations; but being 
| — with a thouſand foreign troops, and en- 
. by the court of France to expect ſoon the 
arrival of an army ſo powerful as the zeal of her 
. ne 9 ſhould not dare to 
encounter, 
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LETTER encounter, ſhe liſtened to the raſh counſels of her 
brothers, and at laſt gave the eee ee a poſitive 


A. P. 1559 denial. -- She was not anſwerable to 


Oct. 21. 


e confederate 
lords, ſhe ſaid, for any part of her conduct: nor 
would ſhe, upon any repreſentation from them, 
abandon meaſures which ſhe deemed neceflary, or 


_ diſmiſs forces that ſhe found uſeful; ordering them, 


- 


troops which they had aſſembled. 


Tuts haughty reply to their earneſt and continu» 

ed ſolicitations, determined the leaders of the Con- 
gregation to take a ſtep worthy of. a brave and free 
people. They aflembled the whole body of peers, 
barons, and repreſentatives of boroughs, that adher- 
ed to their party; and the members of this bold 


at the ſame time, on pain of treaſon, to diſband the 


convention, (which equalled in number, and ex- 


ceeded in dignity, the uſual meetings of parliament) 
after examining 'the moſt delicate and important 
queſtion that can poſſibly fall under the conſidera- 


tion of ſubjects, © the obedience due to an unjuſt 


and oppreſſive adminiſtration,” gave their ſuffrages 


without eng ne voice, for depriving Mary of 
0 


Guiſe of the office of regent, which ſhe had exer- 
ciſed ſo much to the detriment of the kingdom a. 


Tur queen - regent had already retired into Leith, 


which ſhe had fortified, and garriſoned with French 
troops, and where ſhe daily expected new reinforce- 


ments. This place was immediately inveſted by the 


forces of the Congregation; but the confederate lords 
{ſoon found, that their zeal had engaged them in an 


undertaking which exceeded their ability to accom- 
pliſh. The French garriſon, deſpiſing the tumultuous 


efforts of their raw and undiſciplined troops, refuſed 


to ſurrender the town; and they were neither ſuf- 


ficiently ſkilful in the art of war, nor poſſeſſed of the 


artillery or magazines neceſſary for the purpoſe of 
a ſiege. Their followers too, accuſtomed to de- 
wi AWE cide 


— 
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cide every quarrel by immediate action, were ſtran- METTER | 
gers to the fatigues of a long campaign, and ſoon wc, 

became impatient of the ſevere and conſtant duty & P. 1559: 

which a ſiege requires. They firſt murmured, then 
mutinied; the garriſon took advantage of their diſ- 

contents; and making a bold fally, obliged them 

to abandon the enterpriſe. wth 


So after this victory the queen-regent received 
from France a reinforcement of a thouſand veteran 
foot, and ſome troops of horſe. Theſe, together 
with a detachment from the garriſon of Leith, were 
ſent out to ſcour the country, and to pillage and lay 
waſte the houſes and lands of the proteſtants; who 
already broken and diſpirited, hearing that the mar- 
quis of Elbeuf, the regent's brother, was ſudden! 
expected with a great army, began to conſider their 
cauſe as deſperate, unleſs the Lord, whoſe holy | 
name they had aſſumed, and whom they often in- 5 
voked by prayers, and hymns, and ſpiritual groan- 
ings, ſhould miraculoufly interpoſe in their behalf. 
But whatever confidence they might place in divine 
aid, they did not neglect human means. 


Tux leaders of the Congregation, in this preſſing 
extremity, thought themſelves excuſable in craving 
foreign help. They turned their eyes towards Eng- 
land, which hadalready ſupplied them with money, 
and reſolved to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth » 
to enable them to finiſh an enterpriſe, in which they g 
had ſo fatally experienced their own weakneſs; and 
as the ſympathy of religion, as well as regard to 
national niberty, had now counterbalanced the an- 
tient animoſity againſt that ſiſter kingdom, this mea- 
ſure was the reſult of inclination, no leſs than of in- 
tereſt or neceſſity. Maitland of Lethington, for- 
merly the regent's principal ſecretary, and Robert 
Melvil, already acquainted with the intrigues of 
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1 1 courts, were therefore ſecretly diſpatched, as the 
w—-— moſt able negociators of the party, to ſolicit ſuc 


A. P. 1559: cours from the queen of England. 


Tux wiſe counſellors of Elizabeth did not long 
deliberate in agreeing to a requeſt, which corre- 
nded ſo gen with the views and intereſts of 
their miſtreſs. Cecil in particular repreſented to the 
queen the neceſſity,” as well as equity of interpoſing 
in the affairs of Scotland, and of preventing the 
cConqueſt of that kingdom, at which the French + 
openly aimed. Every ſociety, he obſerved,” has a 
right to defend itſelf, not only from preſent dangers, 
but from ſuch as may probably enſue; . that the in- 
vaſion of England would immediately follow the re- 
duction of the Scottiſſi malcontents, by the aban- 
doning of whom to the mercy of France, Elizabeth 
would open a way for her enemies into the heart of 
her own kingdotn, and expoſe it to all the calamities 
of war, and the danger of conqueſt. Nothing there- 
fore remained, he added; but to, meet the enemy 
while yet at a diſtance from England, and by ſup- 
porting the Congregation with a large army, to ren- 
der Scotland the theatre of war; to cruſh the deſigns 
of the princes of Lorrain in their infancy; and by 
ſuch an early and unexpected effort, to expel the 
French out of Britain, before their power had time 
to take root and grow up to any formidable height 4. 


Eli ABE TR, throughout her Whole reign, was 
cautious but deciſiwe; and by her promptitude in 
executing her reſolutions, joined to the deliberation 

- with which ſhe formed them, her adminiſtration be- 
came remarkable, no leſs for its vigour than for its 

- wiſdom. © No ſooner did ſhe determine to afford aſ- 

- fiſtance to the lords of the Congregation, to which 
meeaſure the reaſoning of Cecil effectually ſwayed 
ber, than they experienced the activity, as well as 
e!xtent of her power. The ſeaſon of the year would 
| | 1 not 
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not permit the land forces to take the field; but, LETTER 
leſt the French ſhould, in the mean time receive Cv 
new levies, ſhe inſtantly ordered a ſtrong ſquadton 
to cruiſe in the Frith of Forth, and early in the ſpring A. D. 1360. 
the Engliſh army, conſiſting of {ix thouſand foot 
and two thouſand” horſe, entered Scotland, under 
the command of lord Grey of Wilton. 


Tas wadery of the Congregation aſſembled 18 
all parts of the kingdom to meet their new allies  . 
and having joined them with great multitudes of 
their followers, the combined army advanced to- 
wards Leith. The French, little able to keep the 
field againſt ſo ſuperior a force, confined themiſelves 
withiny the walls of the fortification. The place was 
immediately inveſted, and though the reinforcement 
under the marquis of Elbeuf had been ſcattered by 
a violent ſtorm is, and either periſhed on the coaſt 
of France, or” with difficulty recovered: the ports 
of that kingdom, the garriſon by an obſtinate de- _ 
| tence, PO che ſiege to a great en ee 


M aN TIM the queen-regent died; and many 
o the catholic nobles, jealous of the French power, 
and more zealous for the liberty and ian ee, SASSY 
of their country, than for their religion, ſubſcribed 
the alliance with England. Nothing therefore could' 
now fave the 8 of Leith, but the immediate 

cConcluſion of a treaty, or the arrival of a powerful 
army from France; and the ſituation of that king- 
dom conftrained the princes of Lorrain, at laſt, to 
turn their thoughts, N with reluctance, towards | 
Pacific meaſures. 


Tur proteſiants in Frinice were ene dem- 
dable by their numbers, and ſtill more by the va- 
our and enterpriſing genius of their leaders. 
| 2 2 theſe, the moſt eminent were the prince nas, 
Con 
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LETTER. Conde, 'the king of Navarre (leſs diflinguiſhed by 
, le his abilities than his rank) the admiral de Coligny, 


——ͤ 2 


and his brother Andelot, who no longer ſcrupled to 
make open profeſſion of the reformed communion, 
and whoſe high reputation both for valour and con- 
duct gave great credit to the cauſe. Animated with 
zeal, and inflamed with reſentment againſt the 
Guiſes, who had perſuaded Francis II. to imitate the = 
rigour of his father, by reviving the penal ſtatutes 
againſt hereſy the proteſtants or Hugonots, as they 
were fliled {*;- ay of reproach, not only prepared 
for their own. defence, but reſolved, by ſome bold 
action, to anticipate the execution of thoſe ſchemes, | 
which threatened the extirpation of their religion, 
and the ruin of thoſe who profeſſed it. Hence the 
famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe, where they intend- 
ed to ſeize the perſon of the king, and wreſt the 
government out of the hands of the Guiſes, if not 
to diſpatch them õ; and though the vigilance and 
good fortune of the princes of Lorrain diſcovered 
and diſappointed that defign, the ſpirit of the party 
was rather rouſed than broken by the tortures in- 
ny had even the boldneſs to preſent to the king, in 
a grand council at Fontainbleau, a petition from 
the proteſtants, demanding the public exerciſe of 
their religion, unleſs they were allowed to aſſemble 
privately with impunity. He was treated as an in- 
cendiary by the cardinal of Lorrain; but his requeſt 
was warmly ſeconded by Montluc, biſhop of Va- 
lence, and by Marillac, archbiſhop of Vienne, Who 
both ſpoke with force againſt the abuſes which had 
occaſioned ſo many troubles and diſorders, as well 
as againſt the ignorance and vices of the French 
clergy. An aſſembly of the ſtates was convoked, 
in order to appeaſe the public diſcontents; the edicts 
againſt heretics were, in the meantime, ſuſpended 7; 
2 ee 


7 4 * * * 
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rage of perſecution; but the ſentiments of the court LETTER 
were well known; and it was eaſy to obſerve new 
ſtorms gathering in every province of the kingdom, A. D. 1566. 
and ready to break forth with all the violence of civil 
war. "4 | | 15 


Tus diſtracted ſtate of affairs, called off the ambi- 
tion of the houſe of Lorrain from the thoughts of fo- 
reign conqueſts, in order to defend the honour and 
= _ dignity of the French crown, and made it neceſſary 
to withdraw the few veteran troops already employed 
in Scotland, inſtead of ſending new reinforcements into 
that kingdom. Plempotentiaries were therefore ſent to 
Edinburgh, where a treaty was ſigned with the ambaſ- 
ſadors of Elizabeth, In this treaty, it was ſtipulated, july 6. 
that the French ſhould inſtantly evacuate Scotland, 
and that Francisand Mary ſhould thenceforth abſtain 
from aſſuming the titleof king and queen of England, 
or bearing the arms of that kingdom. Nor were the con- 
ceſſions granted to the Congregation leſs important; 
namely, that an amneſty ſhould be publiſhed for all 
paſt offences; that none but natives ſhould be put into 
any office in Scotland; that no foreign troops ſnould 
hereafter be introduced into the kingdom without the 
conſent of parliament; that the parliament ſhould 
name twenty-four perſons, out of whom the queen 
ſhould chuſe ſeven, and the parliament five, and in the 
hands of theſe twelve, ſo elected, ſhould the whole ad- 
miniſtration be veſted during Mary's abſence; that ſhe 
ſhould neither make peace nor war without the con- 
ſent of parliament; and that the parliament, at their firſt 
meeting, which was fixed to a certain day, ſhould take 
into conſideration the religious differences, and repre» 
ſent their ſenſe of them to the king and queen 
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the leaders of the Congregation being now entirely 
maſters of the kingdom, made no further ſcruple or 
ceremony in completing the work of reformation. 
The parliament, which was properly an aſſembly of 
the nobles, or greater barons and dignified clergy, met 
on the day named; and on this occaſion the ee 


and leſſer barons, who had alſo a right to be preſent in 


that aſſembly, but who ſeldom exerciſed it, ſtood forth 
to vindicate their civil and religious liberties, eager to 
aid with their voice in the ſenate, that cauſe which they 
had defended with their ſword in the field. The pro- 
teſtant members, who greatly outnumbered their ad- 
verſaries, after ratifying the principal articles of the 


late treaty, and giving their ſanction toa Confeſſion of 


Faith, preſented to them by their teachers, prohibited 
the exerciſe of religious worſhip according to the rites 


of the Romiſh church, under the penalty of forfeiture 


of goods, as the puniſhment of the firſt act of diſobe- 
dience; baniſhment, as the puniſhment of the ſe- 
cond; and death, as the reward of the third's. With 


ſuch indecent haſte, asa judicious hiſtorian obſerves, 
did the very perſons, who had juſt eſcaped the rigour 
of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, proceed to imitate thoſe 


examples of ſeverity, of which they fo juſtly com- 


plained! A law was alſo paſſedfor aboliſhing the papal 
juriſdiction in Scotland, and the preſpyterian form of 


Vorſhip was ſettled, nearly as now eſtabliſhed in that 


5 


: : { 


| Fx Axels and Mary refuſed to ratify theſe proceed - | 


ings, which by the treaty of Edinburgh, ought to have 


been preſented for approbation, in the form of delibe- | 


rations, not of acts. But the Scottiſh proteſtants gave 


themſelves little trouble about their ſovereign's re Hal: 


they immediately put the ſtatutes in execution; they 


aboliſhed the maſs; they ſettled their miniſters; and 


they committed every where furious devaſtations on 


the religious fabrics, which they conſidered as danger- 
| 9 5 5 | | dus 
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dus reliques of idolatry; laying waſte every thing LEFFER 

venerable and magnificent, that had eſcaped tg 
ſtorm of popular inſurreckion. Abbies, cathedrals, 4: P. 1660. 

churches, libraries, records; and even the ſepulchres 

of the dead; periſhed in one common ruin*s, 


 UntreD by the conſciouſneſs of ſuch iinpardona= 
ble ſtretehes of authority, and well acquainted with 
the imperious character of the princes of Lorrain, the 
roteſtant part of the Scottiſh parliament, ſeeing no 
afety for themſelves but in the protection of England, 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to Elizabeth; to expreſs their 
ſineere gratitude for her paſt favours; and repreſent td 
her the neceſſity of continuing them. Elizabeth, on 
her part, had equal reaſon to defire an union with the 
northern reformers: Though the diſorders in France 
had obliged the princes of Lorrain to remit their ef- 
forts in Scotland, and had been one chief cauſe of the 
' ſucceſsof the Engliſh arms, they were determined not 
to relinquiſh their authority; or yield to the violence of 
their enemies: Nor had they yet laid aſide the deſign 
of ſubverting Elizabeth's throne: Francis and Mary, 
whoſe councils were Kill wholly directed by them, 
refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, and conti- 
nued to aſſume the title and artis of England. Senſi- 
ble of the danger attending ſuch pretenſions, Eliza- . 
beth not only promiſed ſupport to the proteſtant par- 
ty in Scotland, but ſecretly encouraged the French”. - 
malcontents**; and it was with pleaſure that ſhe + 
heard of the violent factions which prevailed in the 
court of France, and of the formidable oppoſition to 
the meaſures of the duke of Guiſe: ' FTIR 


Bur thatoppoſition muſt ſoon have been cruſhed by 
the vigorous and deciſive adminiſtration of the princes 
of Lorrain, if an unexpected event had not ſet bounds 

to their power. They had already found an opportuni- 
ty 5 ſeizing the king * Navarre and the prince of 

1 Ol: II. | i | 


Conds 


— * 
>» 
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LETTER Condé; they had thrown the former into priſon; 

＋ they had obtained a ſentence of death againſt the lat- 

A. P. 1560. ter; and they were proceeding to put it in execution, 
Dee. 4. When the king's ſudden death arreſted the up-lifted 


blow, and brought down the duke of Guiſe to the 
level of a ſubject. Catharine di Medici, the queen- 


A. D. 1561. mother, was appointed guardian to her ſon Charles 


IX. only ten years of age at his acceſſion, and inveſted 
with the adminiſtration of the realm, though not with 
the title of regent. In conſequence of her maxim 
divide and govern !” the king of Navarre was named 
lieutenant- general of the kingdom; the ſentence a- 
gainſt Conde was annulled; the conſtable Montmo- 
rency was recalled to court; and the princes. of 
Lorrain, though they ſtill enjoyed great offices and 

great power, found a counterpoiſe to their authority. 


THz death of Francis II. without iſſue by the 
queen of Scots, and the change which it produced in 

the French councils, at once freed the queen of Eng- 
land from the perils attending an union of Scotland 
with France, and the Scottiſi proteſtants from the 
terror of the French power. The joy of the Congre- 
gation was extreme. They aſcribed thoſe events to 

the immediate inter poſition of Providence, in favour 
of his choſen people; and Elizabeth, without looking 
ſo high for their cauſes, determined to take advantage 
of their effects againſt the queen of Scots, whom ſhe 
{till regarded as a dangerous rival, on account of the 
number of Engliſhcatholics, who were generally 
prejudiced in favour of Mary's title, and would no ) 

adhere to her with more zealous attachment, when 
they ſaw that her ſucceſſion no longer endangered 
the liberties of the kingdom. She therefore gave 
orders to her ambaſſador at the court of France, to re- 
ew his applications to the queen of Scots, and to re- 
quire her immediate ratification of the treaty of 
1 Mary, 
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Maky, lighted by the queen-mother, who im⸗ LETTER 
puted to that prineeſs all the mortifications ſhe had met TV 
with during the life of Francis; forſaken by the 4- P. 1561. 


ſwarm of courtiers, who appear only in the ſunſhine 
of proſperity, and overwhelmed with all the ſorrow 
which ſo ſad a reverſe of fortune could occaſion, had re- 
tired to Rheims, and there; in ſolitude, indulged her 
grief, or hid her indignation. But notwithſtanding her- 
diſconſolate condition, and though ſhe had deſiſted af- 
ter her huſband's death from bearing the arms, or aſ- 
ſuming the title of England, ſhe ſtill eluded ratifying 
the treaty, and refuſed to make any ſolemn renun= 
ciation of her pretenſions to the Engliſh crown*4. 


_ MeanwuiLE James Stuart, prior of St, Andrew's 
arrived in deputation from the fates of Scotland, in- 
vitingthe queen to return into her native kingdom, and 
aſſume the reins of government. But Mary, though 
ſeverely ſenſible ſhe was no more queen of France, was 
in no haſte to leave a country, where ſne had been edu- 
cated from her earlieſt infancy, and where ſo many 


attentions had been paid to her perſon as well as her 


rank. Accuſtomed to the elegance, ſplendor, and gai- 
ty of a polite court, and to the converſationof a po- 
| liſhed people, by whom ſhe had been loved andadmir- 


ed, ſheſtill fondly lingered in theſeene of all theſe en- 


joyments, and contemplated with horror thebarbariſ m 
of her own country, and the tutbulence of her ſub- 


' jets, who had fo violently ſpurned all civil and re- 
ious authority: . By the advice of her uncles, how- 
ever, ſhe determined at laſt to ſet out for Scotland; 
and as the courſe in failing from France to that king- 
dom lies along the Engliſh coaſt, ſhe demanded of 
Elizabeth, by the French ambaſſador D'Oiſel, a 1aſe 
conduct during her voyage: That requeſt, which 
decency alone obliged one ſovereign to grant to ano- 
ther, Elizabeth rejected in ſuch a manner as gave 
riſe to no ſlight ſuſpicion of a deſign either to eng 
e | 2 2 | 
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dants, ſhe ſaid to Throgmorton the Engliſh ambaſ- 


2 


after ſne was embarked, and never turned them from 
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1 the paſſage, or intercept the perſon of the queen of 
CZ Scots*s. EL 


Tas ungenerous behavior of Elizabeth filled Mary 
with indignation, but did not retard her departure 
from France. Having cleared the room of her atten- 


ſador, How weak I may prove, or how far a 
* woman's frailty may tranſport me, I cannot tell; 
* however, Iam reſolved not to have ſo many wit- 
„ neſſes of my infirmity as your miſtreſs had at her 


L audience of my ambaſſador, D'Oiſel. There is 


nothing difturbs me fo much, as having aſked 
* with fo much importunity a favour, which it was 
* of no conſequence for me to obtain. I can, with 
© God's leave, return to my own > without 


fer leave, as I came to France in ſpite of all the op- 
e pofition of her brother, king Edward: neither do 


« I want friends both able and willing to conduẽt me 
“home, as they have brought me hither ; though I 
* was defirous rather to make an experiment of your 


© miſtreſs's friendſhip, than of the aſſiſtance of any 


other perſon*s.” She embarked at Calais; and 
paſling under the covert of a thick fog, the Engliſh 
fleet, which lay in wait, as ſuppoſed to intercept 
her??7, arrived ſafely at Leith, attended by her three 
uncles, the duke of Aumale, the grand prior, and the . 


marquis of Elbeuf, together with the marquis of 
Damville, and other French courtiers. 


Tux circumſtances of Mary's N from 
France are truly affecting. The exceſs of her grief 
ſeems to have proceeded from a fatal preſage of that 
ſcene of misfortune on which ſhe was about to enter, 
Not ſatisfied with mingling tears with her mournful 
attendants, and bidding them adieu with a ſorrowful 
heart, ſhe kept her eyes fixed upon the French coaſt, 


that 
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that darling object, till darkneſs fell, and intercepted 
it from her view. Even then, ſhe would neither re- 
tire to the cabin nor taſte food, but commanding a 
couch to be placed on the deck, ſhe there waited, 
with fond impatience, the return of day. Fortune 
ſoothed her on this occaſion. The weather proving 
calm, the galley made but little way during the 
night, ſo that Mary, at morning, had once more an 
opportunity of ſeeing the French coaſt. She ſat up 
on her couch, and ſtill anxiouſly looking towards 
the land, often repeated with a ſigh, + Farewel, 
* France ! farewel, beloved country, which I ſhall 
“never more behold*7 PO e ON 


Tux reception of the queen of Scots in her na- 
tive kingdom, the civil wars of France, and the 
ſhare which Elizabeth took in the affairs of both 
kingdoms, muſt be the ſubject of another letter. 
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LET TER IXIL. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, and SCOTLAND, from the Re- 


turn of Mary to her Impriſonment, and the Procla- 
mation her Son Ja Mes VI. together with a retraſpec- 
ve View of the Affairs of SPAIN, 


F | HE firſt aſpe& of things in Scotland, was more 
favourable than Mary hadreaſon toapprehend. 


A. D. 861 . She was received by her ſubjects with ſhouts and ac- 
©  clamations of joy, with every demonſtration of wel- 


come and regard. Being now in her nineteenth year, 
the bloom of her youth andthe beauty and graceful- 
neſs of her perſondrewuniverſaladmiration,whilethe 
elegance and politeneſs of her manners commanded 


general reſpect. To the charms of her own ſex, ſhe 


at 


added many of the accompliſhments of ours. She was 
ſkilled in moſt languages, ancient as well as modern; 


the progreſs ſhe had made in poetry, muſic, rhetoric, 


— 
1 


and all the arts and ſciences then eſteemed uſeful or or- 
namental, was far beyond what is commonly attained 
by princes; and a courteous affability, which, with- 
out leſſening the dignity ofa ſovereign, ſteals on the 
hearts of ſubjects with a bewitching infinuation, ren= 
dered all her other qualities more engaging', | 


Tꝑx firſt meaſure of Mary's adminiſtration con- 
firmed the prepoſſeſſions entertained in her favour. 
According to the advice of D'Oifel and her uncles, 
ſhe beſtowed her confidenceentirely on the leaders of 
the proteſtant partys, who were alone able, ſhe found, 
to ſupport her government. The prior of St. Andrew 's, 
her natural brother, whom ſhe ſoon after created _ 


BE 
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of Murray, obtained the chief authority ; and after wg 
him, Maitland of Lethington, a man of great ſaga- 
city, had a principal ſhare in her confidence, Her 4. D. 1563. 


choice could not have fallen upon perſons more a- 
Rune to her people, 


Bur e was one ume which blaſted all 
theſe promifing appearances, and deprived Mary of 
that general favour, which heragreeable mannersand 
prudent meaſures gave her juſt reafon to expect: ſhe 
was {till a papiſt; and though fhe publiſhed, ſoon at- 
ter her arrival, a proclamation enjoining every one to 
fubmit to the reformed religion, aseftabliſhed by par- 
lament;, the more zealous proteſtants could neither 
be reconciled to a perfon polluted by ſo great an abo- 
mination, nor lay aſide their jealouſies of her future 
conduct. Tt was with much difficulty ſheobtained 
miſſion to celebrate maſs in her own chapel. © Shall 
& that idol again be ſuffered to be erected within the 

“ realm!“ was the common cry; and the uſual 
prayers in the churches were, that God would turn 
the queen's heart, which was Obftinate againft his 
truth; or if his holy will were otherwiſe, that he 
would firengthen the hearts and hands of the elect, | 
ftoutly to oppoſe the rage of all tyrants4, Nay, lord i 
Lindeſey and the gentlemen of Fife exclaimed, the : ' 

\ idolater ſhall die the death | no 


Ph Aneider in all theſs inflitts on ma Ay was = þ 
ohn Knox; who poſſeſſed an uncontrouled authority | 
inthe church and even in the civil affairs of the nation, 
and Who triumphed i in the contumelious uſage of his 
| ſovereign. His uſual appellation for the queen was 
 Þ=ZABEL ; and though ſhe endeavoured by the moſt 
. gracious condeſcenſion to win his favour, all her kind 
advances could gain nothing on his obdurate heart. 
„ 82 became mere 9 n againſt the 
vides 
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LETTER. vicesof the court; among which were always noted as 
— the principal, feaſting, finery, dancing, balls, and 
4: B. 1561. whoredom, their neceſſary attendants. e 


Cox Rx in all amuſements, by the abſurd ſeverity 
of theſe reformers, Mary, whoſe age, condition, and 
education, invited her to liberty and chearfulneſs, 

found reaſon every moment to look back with a ſigh 
to that country which ſhe had left. After the depar- 
ture of the French courtiers, her life was one ſcene of 
bitterneſs and ſorrow; and ſhe perceived that her only 
expedient for maintaining tranquillity, while ſurroun- 
ded by a turbulent nobility, a bigotted people, and in- 
folent eccleſiaſtics, was to preſerve a good correſpon- 
dence with Elizabeth, who, by former connections 
and ſervices, had acquired much authority over all 
ranks of men. She therefore ſent Maitland of Le- 
thington to London, in order to pay her compli- 
ments to the Engliſh queen, and expreſs a defire of 
friendſhip and good correſpondence. - Maitland was 
alſo inſtructed, to ſignify Mary's willingneſs to re- 
nounce all preſent right to the crown of England, 
eg ſhe was declared next heir by act of par- 
liament, in caſe the queen ſhould die without poſte- 
ritys. But ſuch was the jealous character of Eliza- 
beth, that conſcious of the defects in her own title, 


ſhe never would conſent to ſtrengthen the intereſt of 


any claimant by fixing the ſucceflion ; much leſs 
would ſhe make this conceſſion in favour of a rival 
* 4 who poſſeſſed ſuch plauſible pretenſions to 
upplant her, and who, though ſhe might verbally 
renounce them, could eafily reſume her claim on the 

. firſt opportunity, , Senfible, however, that reaſon 
would be deemed to lie entirely on Mary's fide, ſhe 
henceforth-ceaſed to demand the ratification of the 
treaty of Edinburgh; and though farther conceflions 
ere never made by either princeſs, they put nul 5 
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the appearance of a cordial reconciliation and friend- LETTER 

ſhip with each other 7. 43. | — 

1 3 1 i A. D. 1561, 

ELIZz ABETEH ſaw, that without her interpoſition, 

Mary was ſufficiently depreſſed, for the preſent, by 
the mutinous ſpirit of her own ſubjects. Scotland 
therefore, gave her no inquietude, and other objects 

demanded her attention. After taking the neceſſary 
meaſures for the ſecurity and happineſs of her people 
at home, ſne turned an eye of obſervation towards the 

great powers on the continent. France being ſtill di- 

vided by factions, big with all the horrors of civil war, 
Spain alone could excite the jealouſy of * ee, 1 
and it was not long before an animoſity, poli- 
tical, then perſonal, broke out between the Lr 
reigns of thoſe countries, | | 


PniLIr II. as has been already obſerved, imme- 
diately after concluding the peace of Chateau-Cam- 
breſis, commenced a furious perſecution againſt the 
roteſtants in Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries. 
That violent ſpirit of bigotry and tyranny by which 
he was actuated, gave new edge even to the uſual 
cdruelty of prieſts and inquiſitors. He threw into 
priſon Conſtantine Ponee, who had been confeſſor 
to his father, Charles V. who had attended the 
emperor during his retreat, and in whoſe arms that 
great prince had breathed his laſt. This venerable 
eccleſiaſtic died in priſon; but Philip ordered him, 
nevertheleſs, to be tried and condemned for hereſy, 
and committed to the flames in effigy. He even 
deliberated whether he ſhould not exerciſe like ſe- 
vyerity againſt the memory of his father, who was 
fuſpected, during his latter years, of indulging 'a 
propenſity towards Lutheraniſm. In his unrelent- 
ing zeal for orthodoxy, he ſpared neither age, ſex, 
nor condition: he appeared, with an inflexible 
countenance, at the moſt barbaroug —_—_— 
| 1 OM 
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and he iſſued rigorous orders for the proſecution of 


heretics, even in his American dominions. The 


A. D. 1361. limits of the globe ſeemed wy —__ to ena 


Ne —— 
* 


ims of civil power, as well as on princi 
. lgion, Philip made it evident to all his fubjects; that 


human miſery. 


| HavinG founded) is delibebate . on max- 
es of re- 


ere was no method except the moſt entire com- 
pliance or moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, to eſcape or e- 
lude the ſeve e of his vengeance; and by thus 
placing himſelf at the head of the catholic party, 


the determined champion of the Romiſh church, 2 


every where converted the zealots of the ancient ; 
faith into partizans of Spaniſh greatneſs. | 


 HaepiLy theadherentsof the new i ne were 
not without a ſupporter, nor the Spaniſh greatneſs 


Vithout a counter poiſe. The courſe of 4 had 


placed Elizabeth in a ſituation diametrically oppoſite 
to that of Philip; fortune guiding choice, and con- 


curring with policy and inclination, had raiſed her to 


be eq glory; the bubwark, and the ſtay of the nu- 

merous,but generally perſecuted proteſtants through- 

etit Europe; and ſhe rr are — * o- 
tations, w1 Ole Who were ggl 

5 de ori and religious liberties, or —.— ; 

themſelves-againſt ruin and extermination. Hence 

1 animoſity berween her and Philip. 4s . 


Wr chendes Scots ee in ee 
and aſſerted her claim to the other Britiſh a 
the dread of uniting England with the French mo- 


vbarchy, engaged the king of Spain to maintain a 


correſpondence ith Elizabeth; but no ſooner 
id the death of francis II. put an end to Philip's 


| e l Een 1 — 
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his rancour began openly toappear,and the intereſts LETTER 
of Spain and England were found oppoſite in every : 
negociation and tranſaction. Philip, contrary to the A. P. 561, 
common maxims of policy, ſaw an advantage in 
ſupporting the eſtabliſhed government of France; 
and Elizabeth, by a concurrence of circumſtances no 
leſs ſingular, in protecting a faction, ready to ſub- 
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vert it. So great was the influence of theological 15 
diſputes during that age! | | 
; CarhzERI NE di Medici, the queen-mother. of 


France, in conſequence of her maxim of dividing for 
the ſake of ſway, only increaſed the troubles of- the 
ſtate, By balancing the catholics with the proteſtants, 
the duke of Guiſe with the prince of Conde, ſhe en- 
deavoured to render herſelf” neceſſary to both, and to 
eſtabliſh her own.dominion on their conſtrained obe- 
dience. But, as the philoſophic Hume obſerves, that 
c qual counterpoile of power, which among foreign na- 
tions, is the ſource of tranquillity, proves always the 
ground of quarrel between domeſtic factions; and if | 
Wo animoſities of religion concur with the frequent 5 
occaſions of mutual injury, it is impoſſihle to preſerve, 
during any time, a firm concord in ſuch a ſituation. 
7 by zeal for the ancient faith, the conſtable 
Montmorency joined himſelf to the duke of Guiſe; 
the king of Navarre, from his inconſtant temper, and 


his jealouſy of the ſuperior genius of his brother, em- 
braced the ſame party; andthe queen-mother,findi 
herſelf depreſſed: by this combination, had recourſe 
to Conde and the Peng who gladly. embraced 
the opportunity of fortifying themſelves by her x 
_ countenance and protection. 


of Poiſſi (where the cardinal, of Lorrain, on the part 
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of the catholics, and Theodore Beza, on that of the 
mg and. elo- 


| proteſiants, had diſplayed their Jearn 


quence) 
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LETTER quence) granting the reformers liberty of conſciencs, 


LI. 


and the free exerciſe of their religion, without the walls 


A.D, 1562, of towns, till the points in diſpute were ſettled by a 


833 council; but the intereſted violence of the 
ake of Guiſe, covered with the pretence of religious 
zeal, broke through this agreement. Paſſing by the 


little town of Vaſſy, on the frontiers of Champagne, 


where ſome proteſtants, aſſembled under the ſanction 


of the edict, were peaceably worſhipping God in their 


own way, his retinue wantonly inſulted them: a tu- 

mult enſued ; the duke himſelf was ſtruck, it is ſaid, 

with a ſtone ; and ſixty of the unarmed multitude 

were ſacrificed in revenge of this pretended or pro- 

Moon injury, and in open violation of the public 
It, 3 | 


Tux proteſtants over all the kingdom were alarm- 
ed at this maſſacre : Conde, Coligni, Andelot aſſem- 
bled their friends and flew to arms; while the duke 
of Guiſe and the conſtable, having got poſſeſſion of 
the king's perſon, conſtrained the queen-mother to 
embrace their party. Fourteen armies were levied 
and put in motion in different parts of France. Each 


province, each city, each family, was agitated 
with inteſtine rage and animoſity, The father was 


divided againſt the fon; brother againft brother; 
and women themſelves ſacrificing their humanity, as 
well as their timidity, to the religious fury, diſtin- 

iſhed themſelves by acts of ferocity and valour'', 

herever the proteſtants prevailed, the images were 
broken, the altars pillaged, the churches demoliſhed, 
the monaſteries conſumed with fire ; and where ſuc- 
ceſs attended the catholics, they burned the bibles, 
rebaptized the infants, and conſtrained married per- 


ſons to paſs anew through the ceremony. Plunder, 
 defolation and blood-ſhed, attended equally the 


triumph of both parties; and, to uſe the words of a 
profound hiſtorian, it was during this period, when 
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men began to be ſomewhat enlightened, and in this LET IAR | 


LXIL 
nation, renowned for poliſhed manners, that the Cy, 


theological rage, which had long been boiling in 4. P. 1562+ 
men's veins, ſeems to have attained its laſt ſtage of 
virulence and acrimony*3. 

Pulli II. jealous of the progreſs of the Hugonots, 
who had made themſelves maſtersof Orleans, Bourges, 
Lyons, Poitiers, Tours, Angiers, Dn leſme, Rouen, 
 Dieppe, Havre de Grace, and other places of leſs note; 
and afraid that the contagion might ſpread into the 
Low Countries, had formed a ſecret alliance with the 

inces of Lorrain, and entered into a mutual concert 

or the protection of the ancient faith, and the ſup- 

reſſion of hereſy. In conſequence of that agreement, 
bo now ſent fix thouſand men, with ſome ſupply of 
money, toreinforce the catholic party; and the prince 
of Conds, finding himſelf unequal to ſo great a com- 
bination, countenanced by the royal authority, was 
obliged to crave the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth. As an 
inducement, he offered to put her in poſſeſſion of 
Havre de Grace; on condition that, together with 
three thouſand men for the garriſon of that place, ſhe 
ſhould, likewiſe ſend over three thouſand to defend 
Dieppe and Rouen, and furniſh him with a ſupply 
of one hundred thouſand crowns's. _ | 


_ _ Er1zABETH, beſides the general and eſſential in- 
tereſt of ſupporting the proteſtants, and oppoſing the 
rapid progreſs of her enemy the duke of Guile, had 

. motives to induce her to accept of this propoſal. 

She was now ſenſible that France never would volun- 

tarily fulfil the article in the treaty of Chateau- Cam- 

breſis, which regarded the reſtitution of Calais; and 
wiſely concluded that could ſhe get poſſeſſion of Havre 
de Grace, Which commanded a mouth of the Seine, 
and was of greater importance than Calais, ſhe 
| couldeafily conſtrain the French to execute their en- 


gag<ments, 
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ain r and have the honour of reſtoring to Eng- 
and that ancient poſſeſſion, ſo much the favourite of 
A. P. 1562 the nation; ſhe therefore ſent over immediately 

three thouſand men, under the command of Sir Ed- 

ward Ponings, and three thouſand more, ſoon after, 

under the earl of Warwick, who took on him the 

command of Havre. But Rouen beinginveſted by the 
catholics, under the command of the kingof Navarre 

and the conſtable Montmorency, before the arrival 

of the Engliſh, it was with difficulty that Ponings 

could throw a ſmall reinforcement into the place 

and though the king of Navarre was mortally wound- 

ed during the ſiege, the catholics ſtill continued the 

attack with vigour. The town was at laſt carried 

by aſſault, and the garriſon put to the ſword's. 


FrusnED with their ſucceſs at Rouen, the catho- 
hes, it was expected, would immediately have form- 
ed the ſiege of Havre, which was, as yet, in no con- 
dition of defence; but the inteſtine diſorders of the 
kingdom diverted their attention to another enter- 
priſe. Andelot, ſeconded by. the negociations of 
Elizabeth, had levied a conſiderable army in Ger- 
many; and arriving at Orleans, the ſeat of the pro- 
teſtant power in France, he enabled the prince of 
Conde and the admiral to take the field, and oppoſe 1. 
the progreſs of their enemies. After threatening 
Paris for ſome time, they took their march towards 
Normandy, with a view of engaging the Engliſh to 
act in conjunction with them. The catholics, com- 
manded by the conſtable, and under him by the 
duke of Guiſe, hung on the rear of the Hugonots, 
 andovertaking them near Dreux, obliged them to 
give battle. The field was fought with much obſti- 
nacy on both ſides, and the action was diſtinguiſhed by 
a very ſingular event: Conde and Montmorency, the 
- commanders of the oppoſite armies, both remained 
priſoners in the hands of their enemies; and what 
N e | 1 is 
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is ſtill more extraordinary, the prince ſlept at night Wirren 
in the ſame bed with his hoſtile rival the duke of 1 — 
Guiſe's, So unaccountable were the manners of A. D. 1562. 
that age, which blended the fierceſt animoſity with 

tlie gentleſt courteſy, and even with a familiar hoſ- 
pitality, that appears altogether diſguſting in theſe 
days of ſuperior refinement. i 
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Tur appearance of victory remained with the ca- 
tholics; but the admiral, whoſe fate it was ever to be 
defeated, and ever to riſe more terrible after his mis- 
fortunes, collected the remains of the proteſtant ar- 
my, and inſpiring his own unconquerable courage 
into every breaſt, not only kept them in a body, but 
ſubdued ſome conſiderable places in Normandy: and 
Elizabeth, the better to ſupport his cauſe, ſent hin 
a new ſupply of an hundred thouſand crowns. b 
Meanwhile the diike of Guiſe aiming a mortal blow 
at the power of the Hugonots, had commenced the A. D. 1563- 
ſiege of Orleans, of which Andelot was governor, 
and where the conſtable was detained priſoner ; and 
had the proſpect of ſpeedy ſucceſs in his undertak- 
ing, when he was aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, a young 
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gentleman, whoſe frantic zeal inſtigated him to that 
% eh 


| Tux death of this great man was a ſenſible loſs to 
the catholic party. His brother the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, though ſubtle and intriguing, wanted that en- 
terpriſing and undaunted courage, which had ren- 
| dered the ambition of the duke ſo formidable; and 
therefore, though he ſtill purſued the bold ſchemes 
of his family, the danger of their progreſs appeared 

not now ſo imminent either to Elizabeth or the 
French proteſtants. Of courſe, the union between 
theſe allies, which had been cemented by their com- 
mon fears, became leſs intimate; and the leaders of 
the Hugqnots were perſuaded to liſten to terms of a 
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parate accommodation. Conde and Montmorency; 


equally tired of captivity, held conferences for this 


A. P. 1563. purpoſe, and ſoon eame to an agreement with re- 


pect to the conditions. A toleration, under ſome 
reſtrictions was again granted to the proteſtants; a 
general amneſty was publiſhed ; and Conde was 


_ . reinſtated in his offices and governments's, | 


Tux leaders of the proteſtants only comprehend- 
ed Elizabeth ſo far in this treaty, as to obtain a pro- 


| miſe that on her relinquiſhing Havre de Grace, her 


charges, and the money which ſhe had advanced 
them, ſhould be repaid her by the king of France, 
and that Calais, on the expiration of the ſtipulated 
term, ſhould be reſtored to her. Diſdaining to accept 
of theſe conditions,ſhe ſent Warwick orders to prepare 


| himſelf againſt an attack from the now united power 


of the French monarchy. The garriſon of Havre 
conſiſted of fix thouſand men, beſides ſeven hundred 
Pioneers ; and a reſolute defence was expected. But 
the plague crept in among the Engliſh ſoldiers ; and 
being encreaſed by their fatigue and bad diet, made 
ſuch rayages, that at laſt there did not remain fifteen 
hundred men in a condition to do duty: fo that 
Warwick, who had frequently warned the Engliſh 
council of the danger, and had loudly demanded 2 
ſupply. of men and proviſions, found himſelf obliged 
to capitulate, and to content himſelf with the liberty 

of withdrawing his garriſon s. ; 


. ELrzanzT#,whoſe uſual vigour and foreſight had 
failed her in this tranſaction, was now glad to com- 
pound matters; and as the queen-mother deſired to 


obtain leiſure, in order to prepare meaſures for the ex- 
termination of the Hugonots, ſne readily hearkened to 


any reaſonable terms of accommodation with 7 2 
land: o. It was agreed, that the hoſtages w e 


h 


- French 
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French had given for the reſtitution of Calais, ſhould e 
be delivered up for two hundred and twenty thou-- 

ſand crowns; and that both ſides ſhould retain all a. D: 156; 
their pretenſions?*; | „ | 
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Tx peace ſtill continued between England and 
Scotland; and even a cordial friendſhip. ſeemed to 
have taken place between Elizabeth any Mary. 
They made profeſſions of the moſt entire affection; 
they wrote amicable letters every week to each o- 
ther; and had adopted, in all appearance, the ſenti- 
ments as well, as the ſtile of ſiſters. But the negocia- 
tions for the marriage of the queen of Scots, awak= A. D. 1584. 
ened anew the jealouſy of Elizabeth, and rouſed the 
zeal of the Scottiſh reformers: Mary was ſolicited 
by the arehduke Charles, the emperor's third ſon; 
by Don Carlos, heir to the Spaniſh monarchy; and 
by the duke of Anjou, her former huſband's bro- 
ther, who ſucceeded ſoon after to the erown of France. 
Either of thoſe foreign alliances would have been a- 
larming to Elizabeth, and to Mary's proteſtant ſub- 
jects; ſhe therefore reſolved, notwithſtanding the 
arguments of her uncle, the cardinal of Lorrain, to 
ſacrifice her ambition to domeſtic peace; and as 
Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, eldeſt ſon of the ear! 
of Lennox, was the perſon on whom moſt men's 
opinions and wiſhes centered, and the handſomeſt 
man of his time, ſhe determined to make choice of 
him for « an kk: I EE 
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 DarNbEy was Mary's couſin german by the lady- 
Margaret Douglas, nieceto Henry VIII. and daughter : 
of the earl of Angus, by Margaret queen of Scotland, 
He was after her, next heir to the Engliſh crown: 
He was alſo, by his father, a branch of the ſanie fa- . 
mily with herſelf; and would, in eſpouſing her, pre- 
ſerve the royal dignity: in the houſe of. Stuart, He 
had been born 1. educated in England, where his ſa- 
Vo. II. | E 
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ther had conſtantly reſided, fince baniſhed by the 
prevailing power of the houſe of Hamilton ; and as 


A. D. 1564. Elizabeth had always told the queen'of Scots, that 


© Kingdoms, it was hoped, that the 


nothing would ſatisfy her but Mary's eſpoufmg ſome 
_Engliſh nobleman*?, who would remove all grounds 
of jealouſy, and cement the union between the two 
opoſal of this 
marriage, which could give no kind of ſuſpicion to 
the Engliſh queen, would not be unacceptable to 
that rival princeſs. _ | „ 


 _ SBCRETLY Elizabeth was not diſpleaſed with 

Mary's choice; as it freed her at once from the dread 
 _of a foreign alliance, and from the neceſſity of part- 
ing with the earl of Leicefter, her powerful but 
worthleſs favourite, whom ſhe had propoſed as a 
_ huſband to the queen of Scots; but es a wo- 
maniſh rivalſhip and envy, proceeding from a jea- 
bouſy of Mary's ſuperior charms, which led her on 
all occaſions to thwart the matrimonial views of that 
pPrinceſs, ſome ungenerous motives of 3 induc- 
eld her to ſhew a diſapprobation of the projected 
marriage with Darnley, though ſhe either did not 

wifh, or was ſenſible that ſhe could not obſtruct it. 

By dectaring her diſſatisfaction with Mary's con- 

duct, Elizabeth hoped to alarm that party in Scot- 
land, which was attached to the Engliſh intereſt?3 ; 
and to raiſe, by their means, inteſtine commotions, 
which would not only ſecure her kingdom from all 
diſturbance on that ſide, but enable her to become 
the umpire between the Scottiſh queenand her con- 
© ending ſybjects. OO ee 


I Tar ſcheme immediately ſucceeded in part , and 
afterwards had its full effect. The earl of Murray, 
and other proteſtant noblemen, were the dupes of 
Elizabeth's intrigues. Under pretence of zeal for 
the reformed religion, becauſe the family of Lennox 
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was believed to adhere to the catholic faith, but in LETTER 1 
reality to ſupport their own ſinking authority, they LY. j 


formed among themſelves bonds of confederacy &. D. 2864. 
and mutual defence; they entered into a feetet , 
correſpondenee with the Engliſh reſident, in order 
to ſecure Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, when it ſhould be- 
come neceſlary ; and deſpairing of. preventing the 
queen's marriage by any other means, they concert- 
ed meaſures for ſeizing Darnley, and carrying him 
a Þ priſoner into England*s. "They failed, however, 
in the attempt; and Mary having obtained the ge- 
neral conſent of the nation, and anxious to bring to 
a period an affair which had long engroſſed her heart, 
and occupied her attention, celebrated her marriage joiy 19. 
with the young nobleman who had been the object A. D. 2565. 
of their conſpiracy. | ne 


Conse tous that all hopes of reconciliation were 
now at an end, the aſſociated lords aſſembled their 
followers, and flew to arms; but by the vigour and 
activity of Mary, who appeared herſelf at the head \ , 
of her . rode with loaded piſtols-s, and en- 
dured, with admirable fortitude, all the fatigues of 
war, the rebels were obliged to fly into England, 
Where they met with a reception very different from 
what they expected, and which ſtrongly marks the 
character of Elizabeth. That politic princeſs had 
already effectually ſerved her purpoſe, y excitin 
in Scotland, through their means; ſuch diſcord a 
Jealoufies as would in all probability e and 
weaken Mary's Councils. It was now her buſineſs 
to ſave appearances; and as the malcontents had 
failed of ſuctels, ſhe thought proper to diſavow all 
. cofinexions with them: She would not even grant 
an audience to tlie earl of Murray and the abbot of 
Kilwinning, appointed by the other fugitives to wait 
on her, till they had meanly conſented to acknow- 
leage, in the preſence of the French and Spaniſh 
e ee 7 AAA 1.7. Oo 
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ambaſſadors, who accuſed her of fomenting the 
troubks in Scotland by her intrigues, that ſhe had 
given them no encouragement to take up arms. 


<< You have ſpoken the truth! replied ſnhe, as ſoon 
as they had made this declaration: I am far from 
Le ſetting an example of rebellion to my own ſub- 
© jects, by countenancing thoſe who rebel againſt 
* their lawful ſovereign. The treaſon of which 
you have been guilty,” is deteſtable; and as trai- 
Lors, T baniſh you from my preſence*s.”=-So little 
feeling had ſhe'for men, who out of confidence in her 


promiſes, had hazarded their lives and fortunes! 
Tur Scottiſh exiles; finding themſelves ſo harſhly 


treated by Elizabeth, had recourſe to the clemency 


1 


A. D. 1366, 


- 


of their own ſovereign ; and Mary, whoſe temper 
naturally inclined to lenity, ſeemed determined to 


reſtore them to favour, when the arrival of an am- 


baſſador from France altered her reſolution®7. The 
peace granted to the reformers in that kingdom, 
was intended only to lull them aſleep, and prepare 


the way for their final and abſolute deſtruction. For 


this purpoſe, an interview had been appointed at 
Bayonne, between Charles IX. now in his ſixteenth 
year, and his ſiſter the queen of Spain. Catherine 


di Medici accompanied her ſon; the duke of Alva 


attended his miſtreſs. Gaiety, feſtivity, love and 


* 


| 055 ſeemed to be the ſole occupation of both courts; 


but under theſe ſmiling appearances was hatched a 
ſcheme the moſt bloody, and the moſt deſtructive to 
the repoſe of mankind, that had ever been ſuggeſted 
by the human heart. Nothing leſs was reſolved 
upon and concerted, than the extermination of the 
hugonots in France, the proteſtants in the Low 
Countries, and the extinction of the reformed opi- 
nions throughout all Europe s. 


6 Gr thi 8 H oly L eague (for ſo that deteſtable con- 


ſpiracy was called) an account was brought, by the 


French 
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French ambaſſador, to the queen of Scots; conjuring LEEFER: | 
her, at the ſame time, in the name of the king of 3 
France, and the cardinal of Lorrain, not to nay ha A, D. 1866. 
the leaders of the proteſtants in her kingdom to power 
and favour, at the very time when the catholic princes 
on the continent, were combined for the total extir- 
pation of that ſecb s. Deeply tinctured with all the 
prejudices of popery, and devoted with the utmoſt 
ſubmiſſion to her uncles, the princes of Lorrain, to 
 whoſecounſels from her infancy ſhe had been accuſ- 
tomed to liſten with a filial reſpect, Mary inſtantly 
joined the confederacy; and hence the change of her 
reſolution in regard to the baniſhed. lordsss. 


Tux effects of this new ſyſtem, to which may be 
imputedal the ſubſequent calamities of Mary's life, 
were ſoon viſible in her conduct. Aparlament wag. 
ſummoned for the attainder of the rebels, whoſe guilt- 
was dre and ſome meaſures were concerted for 
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of Mary. , 
b E 1 1 * I, Pate £2 10 10 oy 1 ; 
Tux incident to which Lalhide, is the violent death 
of David Rizio, the Italian; a man M hoſe birth and 
education gave little reaſon to expect that he ſhould 
ever merit the hiſtorian's notice, but whoſe tragical 
end, andits conſequences, make it neceſſary to record 
his adventures. The ſonof a teacher of muſic at Fu- 
rin, and himſelf a muſician, Rizio had accompanied 
the Piedmonteſe ambaſſador into Scotland, where he 
gained admittance into the queen's farnily by his ſkill. 
in his profeſſion; and as Mary found him neceſſary 
to complete her muſical hand, ſhe retained An In 
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LFTTER her ſervice, by permiſſion, after the departure of his 
Sv maſter. Shrewd, ſupple, and aſpiring much beyond 


4. b. 1866. his condition, he quickly crept into the*queen's fa- 


vour; and her French e happening then to re- 
tire into his on country, ſhe promoted Rizio to 
that office, which gave him frequent opportunities 


of approaching her perſon, and of inſinuating him- 
ſelf fill further into her good graces. He now 


n to make a figure at court, and to appear as a 
hot. of weight NDS and he availed him- 
{elf ſo well of the acceſs which fortune had procured 
him, that he was ſoon regarded not only as the chief 
confidant, but'even Wine of the queen. To him 


the whole train of ſuitors and expectants applied; 
and among the reſt Darnley, whoſe marriage Rizio 


ed, in hopes of acquiring a new 5 white 
ſos operated Lock 0. ene wiſhes. | 


Bur this marriage, Pile and ſo mnviingin all : 


ns cirguraſtances, diſappointed the expectations both 


of the queen and her favourite, and terminated in 
events the moſt ſhocking to humanity: Allured by 
the:youth, beauty, and exterior accompliſhments of 
Darnley, Mary, in her choice, had overlooked the 
qualities of his mind, "which correſponded ill with 
thoſe of his perſon. Violent, yet variable in his 
temper, ſhe could neither by her gentleneſs bridle 


his infolent and imperious ſpirit, nor preſerve him 
by her vigilance from raſh. and imprudent action. 


Of mean underſtanding, but like moſt fools, con- 


eeited of his own abilities, he was de void of all grati- 
: mw becauſe he . ht no favours equal to his 


merit; and being lied to low pleaſures, to 


5 drunkentieſs and ae he was a ſtranger to 
all true ſentiments of love and tenderneſs3?. All 


Mary's fondneſs and generbſity made no impreſſion 


| Mm ſuch a * He as ans: by degrees, e 
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of her perſon, and a auff to her company. To LETTER 


| 4 . 2 „ il. 

2 woman and a queen, ſuch behaviour was intolera - 

ble; more eſpecially to Mary, who poſſeſſed great ſen- A. D. 1566. 

ſibility of temper, and who in the firſt effuſions of her | 

love, had taken a pride in exalting her huſband be- 

yond meaſure. She had granted him the title of king, 

and had joined his name with her own in all public acts. 

Her diſappointed paſſion was now as violent, as her 

firſt affection had been ſtrong; and his behaviour 2 
peared ungenerous and criminal, in proportion to the 

diſtance ſhe had ſtooped to raiſe him, and to the ho- 

nour and conſequence to which ſhe had lifted hirn. 
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Tur heart ſore from the wounds and the agitations 

of unrequited love, naturally ſeeks the repoſe, the 

coonſolation, and the lenient aſſuaſives of friendſhip., 
Rizio ſtill poſſeſſed the confidence of Mary; and as 

the brutal behaviour of her huſband rendered a con- 

fidant now more neceſlary, ſhe ſeems not only to 

have made uſe of her ſecretary s company, and his 

muſical talents, to ſoothe her diſquieted boſom, but 

to have imprudently ſhared with him her domeſtic | 

griefs. To ſuppoſe that he alſo ſhared her embraces, 

is to offer an inſult to her character, for which hiſ- 

| tory affords' no ſufficient apology33, But the aſ- 

ſuming vanity of the upſtart, who affected to talk _ 

often and familiarly with the queen in public, and 
who boaſted of his intimacy in private; the dark. 
and ſuſpicious mind of Darnley, who inſtead of im- 

| puling Mary's coldneſs to his own. conduct, which 

had. fo juſtly deſeryed it, aſcribed the change in her 

behaviour (ſo different from the firſt and happy days 

of their union !) to the influence of a new paſſion; 

and the rigid auſterity of the eccleſiaſtics, who could 

admit of no ages e to 1 this o- 

pinion among the people, ever ready to hRen to any 

Hande on the eg 5 the enemies of the favou- 

rite, no leſs ready to take advantage of any popu 
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lar clamour, made it a pretence for their unjuſt and 
inhuman vengeance. 4 55 1 

RI Zz Io, who had connected his intereſts with the 
Roman catholics, was the declared enemy of the ba- 
niſhed lords; and by promoting the violent proſe- 


. cution againſt them, he had expoſed himſelf to the 
animoſity of their numerous friends and adherents. 


Among theſe were the lords Ruthven and Lindſay, 
the earl of Morton, and Maitland of Lethington. 


— 


_ While they were ruminating upon their grievances, 


and the means of redreſs, the king communicated 
his reſolution to be avenged of Rizio to lord Ruth- 


ven, and implored his aſſiſtance and that of his 
friends towards the execution of this defign. Nothing 


could be more acceptable to them than ſuch an over-. 


ture. The murder of the favourite was inſtantly a- 


greed upon, and as quickly carried into execution. 


Morton having ſecured the gates of the palace with an 


hundred and fixty men; the king, accompanied by 
the other conſpirators, entered the queen'sapartment, 


by a private paſſage, while ſhe was at ſupper with her 


natural ſiſter, the counteſs of Argyle, Rizio, and a 
few domeſtics, | Mary, who was now in the ſixth 


month of her pregnancy, alarmed at ſuch an unuſual 


at whom the blow was aimed, retired behind the 


ed with fifty-ſ1x wounds. 


appearance, demanded the reaſon of this rude intru- 


fion. They anſwered her by pointing to Rizio; who 


immediately apprehending that he was the victim 


queen, and ſeized her by the waift, hoping that the 
reverence due to her perſon would prove ſome pro- 
teCtion to him. But the conſpirators had now gone 


too far to be reſtrained by punctilios: George Dou- 


glaſs, one of their number, laying hold of Darnley's . 


dagger, ſtuck it in the body of Rizio ; who, ſcream- 


ing with fear and agony, was torn from Mary, and 


puſhed into the antichamber, where he was diſpatch= 
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&« I WILL weep no more,” ſaid the queen, drying rr 
her tears, when informed of her favourite's fate 
„ will now think of revenge.“ The inſult on her 4. P. 1566, 
perſon, the ſtain attempted to be fixed on her ho- 
Nour, and the danger to which her lite was expoſed, 
on account of her pregnancy, were injuries ſo atro- 
cious and complicated as ſcarcely, indeed, to adrait 
of pardon, even from the greateſt lenity. Mary's 
reſentment, however, was implacable againſt her 
huſband alone. She artfully engaged him, by her 
perſuaſions and careſſes, to diſown all connection 
with the conſpirators, whom he had promiſed to pro- 
tect; to deny any concurrenco in their crime; nay 
to publiſh a proclamation containing ſo notorious a 
| falſehood35! and having thus made him expoſe him- 
| felf to univerſal contempt, and rendered it impracti- 
cable for him to acquire the confidence of any party, 
ſhe threw him off with diſdain and indignation. | 
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' Me anwuHiLE the queen of Scots, whoſe anger was 
now engroſſed by injuries more recent and violent, 
had been reconciled to the baniſhed lords, who were 
re- inſtated in their honours and fortunes. The ac- 
complices in Rizio's murder, who had fled into Eng- 
land on being deſerted*by Darnley, alſo applied to 
her for a pardon ; and though ſhe at firſt refuſed . 
compliance, through the interceſſion of Bothwell, a 
new favourite, who was defirous of ſtrengthening his 
party by the acceſſion of their intereſt, ſhe afterwards 
permitted them to return into their own country36, 
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Tux hour of Mary's, dellvery now approached. At 
ſuch a time, it ſeemed imprudent to expoſe her perſon 
to the inſults which ſne might ſuffer in a kingdom torn 
by factions; the caſtle of Edinburgh was therefore 
cChoſen as the place of her reſidence. There ſne was | 
ſafely delivered of a ſon; and as this was very impor- June 19. 
tant news to England as well as to Scotland, ſhe in- 
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5 ſtantly diſpatched Sir James Melyil to London, with 
| LS anacconntof the happy event, It ſtruck Elizabeth 
4. D, 1566, forcibly and by ſurpriſe, She had given a ball to her 
Court at Greenwich, the evening of Melvil's arrival, 
and was diſplaying all that ſpirit and alacrity, which 
uſually attended her on ſuch occaſions; but no ſooner 
was ſhe informed of the prince of Scotland's birt 
than all her gaiety left her. Senſible of the Nt. 
Which her rival had now acquired, ſhe ſunk into deep 
melancholy; ſhe reclined her head upon her hand, the 
tears trickling from her eyes, and complained taſome 
| of her attendants, that the queen of 44 was mother 
x toa fair ſon, while ſhe herſelf was but a barren ſtock37, 
| Next morning however, at the audience of the am- 
baſſador, ſhe reſumed her wonted chearfulneſs and 
diſimulation ; thanked Melvil SAR his haſte n 
ing ſuch agrecable int | r 
g tao cordial friendſhip for her ſiſter 2 — 


Tux birth of a ſon, as Elizabeth foreſaw, gave ad- 
Gone zeal, as well as weight to the partizans of the 
queen of Scots in England; and even men of the moſt 

poſite parties . 8g to call aloud for ſome ſettlement 

of the crown. queen had now reigned eight 
years, without diſcovering the leaſt intention to mar-ꝛ 
ry. A violent diſtemper with which ſhe had lately 
been ſeized, Og her life, and alarmed - 
the nation with th X of all thoſe calamities, 
which are Pi Un beg. adiſputed and dubious ſuc- 
ceſſion. In order to provide againſt theſe evils, a 
motion was made and eagerly liſtened to in both 
' houſes of parliament, for addreſſing the queen on the 
ſubject. Her love to her people, her duty to the 
ublic, her concern for poſterity, it was urged, equal- 
ly called upon her, either to declare her own reſolu- 
tion to marry, or confent to an act eſtabliſhing the 
order of ſucceſſion to the crown. Elizabeth's: ew 
Pol 


ee ſculine charaQer, as well as the 


tive 
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| tive affirmation, which ſhe had made in the begin- LETTER 
ning of her reign, that ſhe meant to live and die a Meh 
1RGIN-QUEEN, made it improbable, notwith- A. P. 1566. 
fn the inſinuations of her miniſters, that ſhe 
would take the firſt of theſe ſteps ; and as no title 
to the crown could with any colour of juſtice, be ſet 
in oppoſition to that of the Scottiſh queen, moſt of 
the Engliſh nobility ſeemed convinced of the neceſ- 
ſity of declaring her the ſucceſſor. The union of 
the two kingdoms was a deſirable object to all diſ- 
cerning men; and the birth of theprince of Scotland 
gave hopes of its perpetuity. Even the more mo- 
— proteſtants, ſoothed by Mary's lenity to her 
own ſubjects, conſpired with the catholics in ſup- 
- Porting her claim o; nor would all the policy and 
rv of Elizabeth have been able to prevent the 
ſettlement of the crown on her rival, had not Mary's 
indiſcretions, perhaps her crimes, thrown her from 
ns height of proſperity, and plunged her in infamy 
Rd run. PR b 1 | e 
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Jus Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, the head of an 
ancient family in Scotland, but a man of profligate 
manners, and no way eminent for talents either civil 
s or military, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his attach» 
ment to Mary; . from 
the cuſtody of whoſe murderers he had been the chief 
inſtrument of releaſing the queen, her gratitude, and 
perhaps a warmer ſentiment,” had loaded him with 
rticular marks of her favour and confidence. She 
had raiſed him to offices of power and of truſt, and 
muaanſacted no matter of importance without his advice. 
Bothwell gained on her affection (for ſuch it certainly 
ſoon became) in proportion as her regard for her 
huſband dechned; and her contempt for the latter 
appears to have been completed, though not occa- 
 Honed by her love for the former. T he attention 
and complaiſanoe of a man, who had vindicated her 


authority, 
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LETTER authority, and protected her perſon; who entered 

into all her views, and watched every opportunity 
A. D. 1566. of recommending his paſſion*, could ſcarce indeed 

£41 fail of making an impreſſion on a heart naturally 
too ſuſceptible; or of rouſing to the greateſt height 

the indignation of a woman and a queen, againſt an 

- unworthy object, on whom ſhe had placed her love, 

and ho had requited it with neglect, with inſult, and 

TTVVVVVT 

Maxx was not only ſuſpeCted of a criminal com- 

merce with Bothwell, but ſo indiſcreet had her fami- 

uarity been, and ſo ſtrongly marked her hatred to 

her huſband, that when Henry, unable to bear the 
inſignificance into which he was fallen, left the court 

A b. 1567. and retired to Glaſgow, an illneſs of an extraordinary - 

nature with which he was ſeized by the way, was 
univerſally aſcribed by her enemies to a doſe of poi- 

_ - fon, which it was pretended ſhe had adminiftered . 

to him. The king himſelf, however, ſeems to have 

had no ſuſpicion of this kind; for he accompanied 

the queen, who went to viſit him, to Edinburgh, as 

ſoon as he could be moved, that ſhe herſelf might be 

able to attend him without being abſent from her 

ſon43. | He was lodged for the benefit of retirement 

and air, as was pretended, in a ſolitary houſe called 

the Kirk of Field, ſituated on a riſing ground at ſome 

| diſtance from the palace. There he was aſſiduouſſy 

| | attended by Mary, who flept ſeveral nights in the 
| chamber under his apartment.” But on the gth of 

February, about eleven at night, ſhe left the Kirk of 

Field, in order to be preſent'at a maſque in the pa- 

. lace: about two next morning, the houſe in which the 

king lay was blown up with gun-powder, and his 
dead body was found in a ü bee garden. 


Tar earl of Bothwell was generally conſidered as 
te author of this atrocious deed45; ſome ſuſpicions 
n e were 
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were entertained that the queen herſelf was no ſtran- LETTER 
ger to the crime; and the ſubſequent conduct of 8 
both, independent of every other circumſtance, af- A. D. 1563. 
fords a ſtrong preſumption of their mutual guilt. 
Mary not only indufiriouſly avoided bringing Both 
well to a legal trial, notwithſtanding the earneſt en- 
treaties of the earl of Lennox, the king's father, and 
the general voice of the nation, but allowed the man, 
publickly accuſed of the murder of her huſband, to 
enjoy all the dignity and power, as well as all the 
confidence and familiarity of a favourites] Shecom- 
mitted to him the governmentof the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh; which, with the offices he had already poſ- 
ſeſſed, gave him the command of the South of Scot- 
land; ſhe contrived to be carried off by him, in re- 
turning from a viſit to her ſon ; ſhe lived with him 
for ſome time in a ſtate of ſuppoſed violation, and af- 
terwards married this reputed raviſher and regicide! May 18. 


Tux particular ſteps by which theſe events were 
brought about, are of little moment. It is of more 
importance to mark their conſequences. ' Such a 
quick ſucceſſion of incidents, fo ſingular, and ſo de- 
teſtable, filled all Europe withamazement, and threw 
infamy not only upon the principal. actors in the 
guilty ſcene, but alſo on the whole nation. The 
Scots were univerſally reproached as men void of 
courage, or of humanity; as equally regardleſs of 
the reputation of their queen, and the honour of 
their country, in ſuffering ſo many atrocious deeds 
to paſs wick impunity /.. 


TDuesr reproaches, ſo juſtly merited, together 
with ſome attempts made by Bothwell to get the 
young prince in his power, rouſed the Scottiſn no- 
bles from their lethargy. A conſiderable body of 
them aſſembled at Stirling, and entered into an aſ- 
ſociation for the defence of the prince's perſon, oat, 


. 
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turn for puniſhing the King's murderers 4. The queen 
. Bothwell ee cir into the utmoſt 167 AY 
4. D. 1567. nation by the news of this league. They were no 
ſtrangers to the ſentiments of the nation with reſpe& 
to their conduct: they foreſaw the ſtorm which was 
ready to burſt on their heads; and in qrder to pre- 
i na for it, Mary iflued a proclamation, requiring 

her ſubjects to take arms and attend her huſban 
by a ay appointed. She publiſhed, at the ſame 
time a ſort of manifeſto, in which ſhe endeavoured 
to vindicate her government from thoſe imputations 
with which it had been loaded, and employed the 
ſtrongeſt terms to expreſs her concern for the ſafety 
and welfare of the prince her ſon. But neither of 
-theſe meaſures produced any conſiderable effect. 
The aſſociated lords had aſſembled an army, before 
the queen and Bothwell were in any condition to face 
them. Mary and her huſband fled to Dunbar; and 
as Bothwell had many dependants in that quarter, 
he gathered, in a ſhort time, ſuch ſtrength, as em- 
boldened him to leave the fortreſs, and advance to- 


Tux two armies met at Carberry- hill, about ſix 
miles from Edinburgh; and Mary ſoon became ſen- 
ſible, that her own troops, nearly equal in number to 
ſdoſe of the confederates, diſapproved of her cauſe, 
and were averſe to ſpill their x1 ood in her quarrels. 
They diſcovered no inclination. to fight. She en- 
dea voured to animate them: ſhe wept, ſhe threat- 
ened, ſhe reproached them with cowardice; but all 

in vain. After ſome bravadoes of Bothwell, to vin- 
clicate his innocence by ſingle combat, but which he 
declined when his adverſaries offered to enter the 
liſtsse, Mary ſaw no: reſource but that of holding a 
conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, one of the chief 
of the confederates, and of putting herſelf, on-fome 
general promiſes, into their hands.” 


BOTH WELL, 
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\ BoTHwELL, during this parley, took his laſt LETTER 
farewel of the queen, and fled unattended to Dun- ee : 
bar; where finding it impoſſible to collect freſh for- A. D. 865. 
ces, he fitted out a few ſmall veſſels, ſet ſail for the 
Orkneys, and there ſubſiſted ſome time by piracy: 
but being purſued even to that extreme corner by 
Grange, the greater part of his little fleet was taken, 
together with ſeveral of his ſervants, who afterwards 
diſcovered all the circumſtances of the king's mur- 
der, and ſuffered for the crime 5'. Bothwell himſelf 
made his eſcape in a ſingle ſhip towards Norway. 
On that coaſt he attempted to renew his piracies ; 
was there taken, thrown into priſon, loſt his ſenſes, 
and died miſerably about ten years after, in the bot- 
tom of a dungeon, unpitied by his countrymen, and 
neglected by firangerss2. 1 8 


MAN wH ILE the queen of Scots, now in the hands 
of an enraged faction, met with ſuch treatment as a 
ſovereign may naturally expect from ſubjects, who 
have their future ſecurity to provide for, as well as 
their preſent animoſity to gratify. She was conduct- 
ed to Edinburgh, amid the inſults of the populaee; | 
who reproached her with her crimes, and held up 1 
before her eyes, which way ſoever ſhe turned, a 9 
ſtandard; on which was painted the dead body of 1 1 
her late huſband, and her infant ſon kneeling before 1 
it, and uttering theſe words: Judge and revenge ; 
my canfe, O Lord! Mary ſhrunk with horror 1 
from ſuch a ſhocking ſight ; but notwithſtanding all! = 
her arguments and entreaties, theſame ſtandard was 
held to view, and the fame mfults and reproaches | 

_ . repeateds3.. Under pretence that her behaviour was f 
unſuitable to her condition, and fearing the return of l 
Bothwell, to whorm ſhe ſtill declared her attach- _ 
ments, the confederates ſent her next day to the caſ- _ 
tle of Lochlevin, ſeated on a ſmall iſland, in the - 8 
middle of a lake of that name; and figned a war- 
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1 rant to William Douglas, the owner of it, to detain 


her a priſoner; 


No ſooner did the news of theſeevents reach Eng- 
land, than Elizabeth, laying aſide all her jealouſies 
and fears, reſolved to employ her authority for alle- 
viating the calamities of her unhappy kinſwoman: 
She inſtantly diſpatched Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 


into Scotland, with power to negociate both with the 


queen and the confederates. In his inſtruQtions there 


appears a remarkable ſolicitude for Mary's liberty, 


and even for her reputationss: But neither Eliza 
beth's friendſhip nor Throgmorton's zeal and abili- 


ties, were of much benefit to the Scottiſh queen. 


The confederates foreſaw that Mary, elated by the 


proſpect of protection, would reject with diſdain 
the overtures which they were about to make her; 


they therefore peremptorily denied the ambaſſador 


acceſs to their priſoner, and either refuſed or eluded = 


what propoſals he made them on her behalf 56, 
Tux queen of Scots, in the mean time, endured all 


the hardſhips and terror of a priſon ; no proſpect of 
liberty appeared; none of her ſubjects had either ta- 


ken arms, or ſo much as ſolicited her relief; and no 
pon in whom ſheeould confide was admitted into 

er preſence. She was cut off from all the world. 
In this melancholy ſituation, without a counſellor, 


without a friend under the preſſure of misfortune, 
and the apprehenſion of danger, it was naturab for 


a woman to liſten to almoſt any overtures: . The 


confederates took advantage of her diſtreſs and of 
her fears; they employed lord Lindſay, the fierceſt 


zealot of the party, to make her acquainted with - 
their ſcheme; and threatened to proſecute her, as 
the principal conſpirator againſt the life of her huſ— 
band and the ſafety. of her ſon, if ſhe refuſed to com- 


: - ply with their demandss7; Mary, eee | 
1 | | | her 


. — V 
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her unhappy condition; and believing that no deed LETTER 
which - ſhe executed during her captivity could be ZZ, 
valid, ſigned a reſignation of the crown in conſe- July 24. 


- quence of which the earl of Murray was appointed . 1597: 


regent under the young prince, who was proclaimed 
king by the name of James VI, , 


_ Hex, my dear Philip, I.muſt make a pauſe for 

the ſake of perſpicuity. The ſubſequent part of 

this intereſting ſtory, the continuation of the civil 
wars in France, and thei iſe in the Low Countries, 
Hall be the ſubject of a future letter. 
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BRITAIN, from the Flight of the _ bf Scors into 
___ ENGLAND, together with an Account of the Civil 
Wars on the CONTINENT, to the Deathof CHARLES 


LETTER HE condeſcenſion of the queen of Scots in re- 
Webers ſigning the crown to her ſon, and the admini- 
A. D. 1865. {tration of government to her rebellious 3 did 
| not procure her enlargement. She was ſtill confin— 
ed in the caſtle of Lochlevin. A parliament, ſum- 
moned by Murray, even declared her reſignation va- 
lid, and her impriſonment lawful, while it recog- 12 
nized his election to the office of regent' ; and being 
a man of vigour and abilities, he employed himſelf 
ſucceſsfully in redueing the kingdom. 
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Bur though all men ſeemed to acquieſce in Mur- 
ray's authority, there ſtill abounded in the nation 
many ſecret murmurs and cabals. The duke of 
Chatelherault, who, as firſt prince of the blood, 
thought he had an undoubted right to the . 
bore no good-will to the new government: and the 
ſame ſentiments were embraced by his numerous 

friends and adherents. All who leaned to the anti- 

ent opinions in religion, were inclined to join this 

party; and the length and rigour of Mary's ſuffer- 

ings began to move many, who had formerly deteſted 

her crimes, or blamed her imprudence, to commiſe- 

rate her preſent condition. Animated by theſe dif- 

| ferent motives, a body of the nobility met at Ha- 

A. D. 1568. Milton, and concerted meaſures for ſupporting the 
cauſe of the queen. - | „„ 
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ſentiments of duty and loyalty to their ſovereign; 


__. oY 369 
Wunbr the Scottiſh nation was thus returning to - 


ET TER 
LXIII. 


Mary recovered her liberty, in a manner no leſs ſur- A. D. 1368. 


priſing ta her friends, than unexpected by her ene- 
mies. She engaged, by her charms and careſſes, 
George Douglas, her keeper's brother, to aſſiſt her 


in that enterpriſe. He conveyed her in diſguiſe into 


a ſmall boat, and himſelf rowed her aſhore: She haſ- 


tened to Hamilton; and the news of her arrival in 


fear of puſhinghim to ſtill greater extremities againſt 


that place being immediately ſpread abtoad, her court 
was filled, in a few days, with! a great and ſplendid 


train of nobility, accompanied; by ſuch numbers of 


their retainers, as compoſed an army fix thouſand 


ſtrong. - Her reſignation: of the crown, which ſhe 
declared to have been extorted by fear, was- pro- 
nounced illegal and void, by a council of the nobles 


and chief men of her party; and an aſſociation was 


formed, at the ſame time, for the defence of her 
perſon and authority, and ſubſcribed by nine earls, 


nine biſhops, eighteen lords, beſides many gentle- 


men of diſtinction 3. 


ELIZABETH, when informed of the eſcape of the 


held from employing force againſt the regent, by the 


his ſovereign; and ſhe now diſpatched Maitland of 


May 2. 


queen of Scots, diſcovered her reſolution of perſevet- 
ing in the ſame generous and friendly meaſures, which 
ſhe had hitherto purſued. She had been chiefly with- 


Lethington to Scotland, to offer her good offices, 


and the aſſiſtance of her arms to Mary4.. But the 


regent made ſuch haſte to aſſemble forces, that the 


tate of Scotland was decided before any Engliſh ſuc- 


cours could arrive. Confiding in the valour of his 


troops, Murray took the field with an army far infe· 


rior to Mary's in number: and a battle was fought 
at Langſide, near Glaſgow, which proved entirely 
deciſive in his favour, and was followed by the total 
diſperſion of the n l | 

| "af 


Max, 


3% THE HISTORY Of 
LETTER Man v, who within the ſpace of thirteen days, had 


A beena priſoner at the mercy. of her rebellious ſubjects, 
A. P. :563. had ſeen a powerful army under her command, and 
2 numerous train of nobles at her devotion, was now 
obliged to flee, in theutmoſt danger of her life, and 
lurk with a few attendants, in a corner of her king- 
dom. She had beheld the engagement from a 


which her laſt hope reſted, that ſhe never cloſed her 
eyes till ſhe reached the abbey of Dundrenan, in 


of a priſon, ſhe embraced the raſh reſolution of re- 
"tiring into England, and throwing herſelf on the 
generoſity of her kinſwoman, 


of coming to ſome deciſive reſolution, with reſpect to 
her treatment of the queen of Scots; and the plea- 
ſure of mortifying, while in her power, a rival whoſe 
beauty and accompliſhments ſhe envied, together 
with the cautious and intereſted counſels. of Cecil, 
her prime miniſter, determined her to diſregard all 
the motives of friendſhip and generous ſympathy, 
and to regulate her conduct entirely by the cruel 
maxims of an inſidious policy. In anſwer there- 

__ © fore to Mary's meſſage, notifying her arrival in Eng- 
land, craving leave to viſit the queen, and claiming 
her proteQuion, in conſequence of former promiſes, 


that while the queen of Seots lay under the imputa- 
tion of a crime fo horrid as the murder of her huſ- 
band, ſhe could not, without bringing a ſtain on 
her own reputation, admit her into her preſence ; 
but as ſoon as ſhe had eleared herſelf from that aſ- 
perſion, ſhe might depend on a reception ſuitable 
Ef | e tee 


; 
| 


and profeſſions of regard, Elizabeth artfully replied, 


neighbouring hill; and ſo lively were her impreſ\- | 
ſions of fear when ſhe ſaw that army broken, on 


Galloway, about four-ſcore/Engliſh miles from the 
place of battles, Not thinking herſelf ſafe, even in 
that obſcure retreat, and ſtill haunted by the horrors 


Etz azETAH now ſa w herſelf under the neceſſity 
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wo her dignity, and ſupport proportioned to her ne- fe 


ENTER: | 4. D. 1868. 
Max was overwhelmed with ſorrow and ſurpriſe 
at ſo unexpected a manner of evading her requeſt; 
nor was her boſom a ſtranger to the feelings of in- 
dignation; but the diſtreſs of her condition obliged 
her to declare that ſne would willingly juſtify herſelf 
to her ſiſter from all imputations, and chearfully ſub- 
mit her cauſe to the arbitration of ſo good a friend”. 
This was the very point to which Elizabeth wiſned 
to bring the matter, and the great object of all her 
intrigues. She now confidered herſelf as umpire be- 
tween the queen of Scots and her ſubjects, and be- 
gan to act in that capacity. She propoſed to ap · 
Point commiſſioners to hear the pleadings on both 
fides, and wrote to the regent of Scotland, to ap- 
point proper perſons to appear before them in his 
name, and to produce what he could alledge in vin- 
dication of his proceedings againſt his ſovereign. 


Man v, who had hitherto relied with ſome degree 
ef confidence on Elizabeth's profeſſions, and who, 
when ſheconſented to ſubmit her cauſe to that prin - 
ceſs, expected that the queen herſelf would receive 
and examine her defences®, now plainly perceived the 
_artifice of her rival, and the trap that had been laid 
for her. She therefore retracted the offer which ſhe 
had made, and which had been perverted to a pur- 
poſe ſo contrary to her intention; ſhe meant tocon- 
| e EBrabech 2s an equal, for whoſe ſatisfaction ſtie 
Was willing to explain any part of her conduct, that 
ſcemed liable to cenſure, nat to acknowledge her as 
a a ſuperior. But her :own words will beſt expreſs 
her ſentiments on this ſubjeck. In my preſent fi- © - 
tuation, ſays the; in a letter to the Engliſh-queen, | 1 
< ] neither will nor can reply to the accuſations of | 
my ſubjects. But I am ready of my own 0 
25 5 
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LETTER &.cord, and out of friendſhip to you, to ſatisfy 


LXIII. 


“your ſcruples, and to vindicate my on conduct. 


— mmm : . 
4. D. 1868. My ſubjects are not my equals; nor will I, by 


* ſubmitting my cauſe to a judicial trial, acknow- 


* ledge them to be ſo. I fled into your arms, as 
into thoſe of my neareſt relation, and moſt per- 
* fect friend. I did you honour, as I imagined, in 


* chuſing you preferably to any other prince, to be 


e the reſtorer of an injured; queen. Was it ever 


* known that a prince was blamed for hearing in 
„ perſon, the complaints of ' thoſe who applied to 


his juſtice, againſt the falſe accuſations of their 
enemies? You admitted into your preſence- my 
e baſtard brother, who had been guilty of rebel- 


“lion; and you deny me that honour ! God forbid 
that I ſhould be the cauſe of bringing any ſtain on 
“your reputation | I expected that your manner of 


treating me would have added luſtre to it. Suffer 


me either to implore the aid of other princes, 

** whoſedelicacy on this head will be leſs, and their 
„ reſentment of my wrongs greater; or let me re- 
 ceive from your hands that aſſiſtance, which it 


K pecomes you more than any other prince to grant; 


ſiſtently with 


and by that benefit bind me to yourſelf in the in- 


e diſſoluble ties of gratitude 9. 


Tuts letter, which ſomewhat diſconcerted her 


plan, the queen laid before the privy council; and 


it was there rnd, that Elizabeth could not, con- 
er on honour, or with the ſafety. of 
her government, either give the queen of Scots the 


aſſiſtance which ſhe demanded, or permit her to re- 
tire out of the kingdom, before the enquiry into her 
conduct was finifhed. It was alſo agreed to remove 
Mary, for the fake of greater ſafety, from Carliſle, 
where ſhe had taken refuge, to Bolton, a caſtle of 
bord Scroop's on the borders of Yorkſhire 6. 


” 


4 
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Tux reſolution of the Engliſh privy council, in LETTER 
regard to Mary's perſon, was immediately carried ; 
into execution, and ſhe now felt herſelf entirely in A. D. 1568. 
her rival's power. Her correſpondence with her 
friends in Scotland was become more difficult : all 
Proſpect of eſcape was entirely cut off; and though 

_ ſhe was ſtill treated with the reſpect due to a queen, 
her real condition was that of a- priſoner. She 
knew what it was to be deprived of liberty, and 
dreaded it as the worſt of evils, 
ELIZ ABT EH laid hold of this ſeaſon of terror, of 
impatience, and deſpair, to extort Mary's conſent 
to the projected trial. She was confident, ſhe ſaid, 
that the queen of Scots would find no difficulty in 
refuting all the calumnies of her enemies; and 
though her apology ſhould even fall ſhort of con- 
viction, ſhe was determined to ſupport her cauſe. 
It was never meant, ſhe added, that Mary ſhould 
be cited to a trial on the accuſation of her rebellious 
ſubjects; but, on the contrary, . that they ſhould be 
ſummoned to appear and to juſtify themſelves for - 
their conduct towards her. Commiſſioners were 
accordingly appointed by the Engliſh court for the 
examination of this great cauſe; and conferences 
were held between them and the Scottiſh commiſſi- 
oners, part in the name of the queen, and part in 
behalf of the king and kingdom, among whom 
Vaoͤ as the regent, firſt at York, and afterwards at 
“üu»„f etnies sf N 


_ .. DuniING the conference at Vork, Mary's com- 
mmiſſioners appeared to triumph, as the regent had 
hitherto declined accuſing her of any participation 
in the guilt of her huſband's murder, which alone 
could juſtify the violent proceedings of her ſubjects. 
But the face of the queſtion was ſoon changed, on 
he renewalof the conference at Hampton 9 a 
44 | | 1 4 Place 
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place more immediately under the eye of the Eng: 
liſh queen. Murray, encouraged by the aſſurances 


4 D. 1568: of Elizabeth's protection, laid aſide his delicacy and 


i 


his fears, and not only charged his ſovereign with 

.conſenting to the murder of ber hufband, but with 

being acceſfary to the contrivance and execution of 

it. The ſame accuſation was offered by the earl of 

12 Who appearing before the Engliſh com- 
nun 


niſſioners, craved vengeance for the blood of his 
{on 12. e o Fs „3 


Manu, in the imean time, ſenſible of Elizabeth's 


| Hartiality to the regent, had given inftrudtions to her | 


dome ſonnets and love-lette 


|; % 


commiſſioners to break off the conference. That 


order they produced, but too late, when all their 
eloquence was become neceſſary; and their ill: timed 


fence was univerſally afctibed to a conſciouſneſs of 
their 'miſtreſs's guilt, But preſumptions were not 


enough for Elizabeth: ſhe wanted to haveproofs;and 


in order to draw them with decency from the regent, 
ſhe commanded her comtmifnoners to teſtify her in- 
dignation and diſpleaſure at his preſumption, in for- 


Freun ſo far the duty of a ſubject, as to accuſe his 


3 of ſuch atrocious crimes. Murray, thus ar- 
raigned in his turn, offered to ſhew that his accufa- 
re 1 falſe we 1 
mong other evidences, | _— port of his charge, 

, from Ma to Both. | 

well, partly written before, partly after the murder 
of her huſband, containing inconteftable proofs of 


her conſentto that barbarous crime, her criminal a- 
hours, and her concurrencein the pretended rape's. - 


Eriz aur rt having got into her poſſeſſion theſe 


 Fricences o her ele ile, began to tiather yt 
{fs delicacy. Orders Were given for removing her 


Tauatbury, inthe county of Suffolk ; and as Elizabeth 


from Bolton, a place'ſurrounded with cätholics, to 


enter - 
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cntertainied Hopes, that the queen bf Scots, depreſſed” LETTER 


by her misfortunes, and ſcarce recovered from the 


ſhock of the late attack on her reputation, would be A. D- 1568: 


glad to ſecure a ſafe retreat at the expence of her 
andeur, the proce to bury every thing in ob- 
eien, rovided Mary would agree, either to confirm 
her reſignation of the crown, or to aſſociate her ſon, 
with her in the 1 and let the adminiſtra- 
tion remain with the earl of Murray, tilt he young 
Prince ſhould come to the years of diſcretion; But 
- that high-ſpirited princeſs refuſed all treaty on ſuch 
terms. © Death,” ſaid ſhe, “ is leſs dreadful than 

* ſuch an ignominious ſtep. Rather than give a- 


te way with my own hands, the crown which de- 


ce ſcended to me from my anceſtors, 1 Will part with 
life; but the laſt words which I utter ſhall be thoſe 
beck  qiicen of Scotland na, “ ; 


Ax end being now put to the conferences, the 
g erer tro src and Mary was con 
fined more cloſely than ever. Ta vain did ſhe ſtill 
demand, that Elizabeth ſhould either afſiſt her in re- 
'eOvering her authority, or permit her to retire into 
France, and make trial of the friendſhip of other 
e Senſible of the danger attending both 
theſe propôſals, Elizabeth reſolved to comply with 
neither, But to detain her Mill 'a priſoner :. and the 
proofs produced of Mary's guilt, fhe hoped would 
apologize for this ſeverity. © The queen of Scots, 
"however, before the regent's departure, had artfully 
_  recriminated upon him and his party, by accuſing 
them of having deviſed and executed the murder of 


* 


not given in till after the diſſolution of the conference, 


was generally confidered as a there expreſſion of re- 


ſentment, Mary had behaved with fo much modeſ- 


ty, propnety, and even dignity, during her confine- 


Went, that her friends Were enabled on plauſible 
e e ee 


. 


the king is; and though this accuſation, which was 
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Li": to her; and a ſcheme was formed in both 


LETTER grounds, to deny the reality of the crimes * 
2 


4D. 1568. 


doms, to reſtore her to liberty, and replace her on 
her throne. „ e 


Tux fatal marriage of the queen of Scots vi 
Bothwell, was the, principal ſource of all her mis- 
fortunes, . A divorce only could repair, in any de- 


gree, the injuries her reputation had ſuffered by that 


tep; and a new choice ſeemed the moſt effectual 
means of recovering her authority ; her friends there- 
fore looked out for a huſband whoſe influence would 


be ſufficient to accompliſh this deſirable end. A fo- 
reign alliance was for many reaſons, to be avoided, 


and as the duke of Norfolk was, without compari- 
ſon, the firſt ſubject in England, and enjoyed the 


Aare felicity of being popular with the molt oppoſite 


factions, his marriage with the queen of Scots ap- 
red ſo natural, that it had occurred to ſeveral of 


his own friends, as well as to thoſe of Mary.  Mait- 
land of Lethington opened the ſcheme to him; he 


ſet” before that nobleman the glory of compoling the 
diſſentions in Scotland, and at the ſame time held to 
view the proſpect of reaping the ſucceſſion of Eng- 
land. The duke readily cloſed with a Pepe © 

flattering to his ambition; nor was Mary herſelf 


averſe to a meaſure; which promiſed ſo deſirable a 


change in her condition . | 
Bur this ſcheme, like all thoſe formed for the re- 


_ Vef of the queen of Scots, had an unfortunate iſ- 


ſue. Though the duke of Norfolk, who poſſeſſed 


in an eminent degree the good graces of his ſovereign, 


as well as the favour of the whole nation, had de- 
cCälared that Elizabeth's conſent ſhould be obtained 
before the concluſion of his marriage, he had reaſon 
to apprehend a violent oppoſition, from her perpe- 


tual and unrelenting jealouſy againſt her heir and 
rival; he therefore attempted previouſly to gain the 
I TAL appro- 


approbation of the moſt conſiderable Engliſh nobi- LETTER 
lity ; and as the nation now began to deſpair of the. 
queen's marrying, and Mary's right to the ſucceſſion A, D. 15694 * 


was generally held to be undoubted, her alliance 
with an Engliſhman, and a zealous proteſtant, ſeem- 


ed ſo effectually to provide againſt all thoſe evils, 


which might be apprehended from her choice of a 
foreign and a popiſh prince, that the greater part of 
the peers, either directly or tacitly approved of it, 


as a ſalutary project. Even the earl of Leiceſter, 


Elizabeth's declared favourite, ſeemed to enter zea- 
louſly into Norfolk's intereſts, and wrote with his 
own hand, a letter to Mary, ſubſcribed by ſeveral 
other noblemen, warmly recommending the 
6 So extenſive a confederacy could not eſcape the 
, yigulance of Elizabeth, and of Cecil her prime mi- 
N | 
cerely attached to her government. Norfolk, how- 


ever, flattered himſelf, that the union of ſo many 


nobles would make it neceſſary for the queen to 
comply; and in a matter of ſo much conſequence 
to the nation, the taking a few ſteps without her 


knowledge could ſcarce, he thought, be reckoned 
criminal. But Elizabeth thought otherwiſe. An x 


meaſure to her appeared criminal, that tended ſo 
_ viſibly to ſave the reputation and increaſe the power 


of her rival. She alſo ſaw, that, how perfect ſoever 


Norfolk's allegiance mn be, and that of the great- 
er part of the nobles who eſpouſed his cauſe, thoſe 
who conducted the intrigue, had farther and more 
dangerous views, than the relief of the queen of 


Scots; and ſhe 8 i ſeveral hints to the duke, that 


ſhe was acquainted with his deſigns, warning him 
frequently to beware on what pillow he repoſed his 
bead 18. Certain intelligence of this dangerous 

| gombinaion was at Jeng given her by Leſter, 


er; a man of the deepeſt penetration, and ſin- 
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DTER who had perhaps countenanced the py 
7 othet intention than to defeat it, 


FD. Ih gent, threatened with Elzabeth's diſpleaſure, alſo 


| " ns? betrayed the duke, put his letters into her 
, and furniſhed all og information in his 
>; Norfolk was cormmitted to the Tower; fe= 
Veral ocker noblernen were taken into cuſtody ; and 
the queen of Scots was removed to Coventry, where 
her 3 was rendered more Wee by 
nun exceſs of W and rigonr 8 


Tus intrigue was no one We e ed. that 0 
en was made for reſtoring the Scottiſn queen to 
Uberty by force of arms. The earls of Northum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt anci- 
ent and powerful of the Engliſh peers, were both 
attached to the Romiſh religion, and difcontented 
with the court, where new men, and a new ſyſtem 
Prevailed. Ever ſince s arrival in England, 
"they had warmly efpouſed her intereſt, d had 


„ engaged in ſeveral plots for her relief. They 


were privy to Norfolk's ſcheme; but the moderation 
and coolneſs of that nobleman zd not ſuit their ar- 
dur and impetuofity. The liberty of the Scottifh 
Aueen was not th ſole object; they aimed at 
bringing about a change in the religion, and a re- 
volition in the government of the Hom. For 
theſe purpoſes” Key had ſolicited the a0. of the king 
of Spain, the avowed patron of popery, and the 
Sea enemy of Elizabeth. Glad of an opportu- 
nity of difturbing the tranquillity of England, 
- Philip ordered the duke of Alva, governor of the 
Low Countries, to encourage the two'earls in their 
pro jected rebellion, by a promiſe of money and 
75 K Elizabeth fortunately - Shape 2 | 

eſign, before they were ready -to take the 

Fa, phe jough they immetiatelya denen er 
| retainers ART REI OR te queen ted * 
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ſo much prudence and vigour, that they were obli= LETTER. 
to diſperſe themſelves without ſtriking a blows, St, 
che common people retired to their houſes, the &. P/ 186. 
leaders fled into Scotland. 


ELIZABETH was ſo well pleaſed with the duke of 
Norfolk's behaviour, during this inſurrection, that 

ſhe releaſed him from the Tower, and allowed him 

to live, though under ſome ſhew of confinement, in 

his own houſe. But the queen of geots, with whem 
he promiſed to hold no farther correſpondence, was 

only more ſtrictly guarded ; and Elizabeth, ſenſible 

of the danger of detaining her any longer in 27 | 

land, reſolved to give up Mary into the hands of the | 
regent, whoſe ſecurity, no leſs. than the Engliſh 
queen's, depended on preventing her from — 12 Ga tA 

the throne. The negeciation for this purpoſe. : 

been carried ſome length, when it was diſeovere =» 

by the vigilange of Leſley, biſhop of Roſs; ''who, | 
together with the French and Spaniſh ambaſladors, 
remonſtrated againſt the infamy of ſuch -2-tranſac- | | 

| tion. H delay was by that means proeured; and | | 

the ſudden death of the regent, who was ſhot, in a. P. 1570. 
revenge of a private injury, by a gentleman of the 

name of Hamilton, prevented the revival of the 


proje 1 


Oy the death of the earl of Murray, who was a | .Y 
man of vigor and abilities, but of an auſtere and | 1 
unamiable character, Scotland relapſed into a ſtate ö 
of anarchy. The queen's party ſeemed for a time 
to prevail; but at length through the interpoſition 
of Elizabeth, who accompanied her recommenda- 
_  - tlon with an armed force, the earl of Lennox, the 
king's grandfather, was elected regent; and Mary, 
after being amuſed, during ten months, by a de- 
 ceitful negociation, and the hopes of liberty, ound 
herſelf under ſtricter cuſtody than ever, and with- 


out 


. 1 
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LETTER out any hopes of eſcaping from it *3. In that joy 


leſs ſituation we muſt leave her for a while, and take 


A. D. 1570. à view of the civil wars on the continent; the iſſue 


of which nearly concerned both the Britiſh queens. 


Elz ABE TH was ſenſible, that, as the head of the 
roteſtant' party, her ſafety in a great meaſure de- 
ended on the commotions in France and the Low 

Countries : ſhe therefore contributed, as we have 

ſeen, both ſecretly and openly, to enable and encou- 

rage the reformers to ne the ſtruggle, while ſhe 
watched the motions of the catholies with a jealous 
eye; and an event happened about this time, which 

Increaſed her vigilance. Pope Pius V. after having 

endeavoured in vain to conciliate, by gentle means, 


A. D. 157 the friendſhip of Elizabeth,” iſſued a bull of excom- 


munication againſt her; deprived her of all title to 
the crown, and abſolved her ſubjects from their oath 
of allegiance. This bull, which had no doubt been 
fulminated at the inſtigation of the eatholic princes, 
were affixed to the gates of the biſhop of Londoft's 
palace, by John Felton; who, ſcorning either to 


ieee or deny the fact, was ſeized, condemned, and 


executed. He not only ſuffered with conſtancy, 
but ſeemed to conſider death, in ſuch a cauſe, as a 
W F 


Tus rouſed by the violent ſpirit of „Eli- 
zZabeth, who had — been 0 12 ai 
more ſteadily on the religious wars in France and the 
Low Countries. The league formed at-Bayonne, as 
has been already noticed, for the extermination s 
of the proteſtants, had not been concluded ſo ſe- 
cretly, but intelligence of it had reached Conde, 
Coligni, and other leaders of that party in France. 
Finding the meaſures of the court correſpond with 
their ſuſpicions, they determined to 1 the 
cruel perfidy of their enemies, and to ſtrike 1 
* 14 | ore 
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before the catholics were aware of the danger, In LETTER 
conſequence of this reſolution, they formed the bold E ; 
deſign of ſurprizing the king and queen-mother, A. D. 1667. 
who were living in ſecurity, at Monceaux in Brie; 
and had not the court received ſome accidental in- 
formation of the conſpiracy, which induced them to 
remove to Meaux, and alſo been protected by a 
body of Swiſs, who came haſtily to their relief, and 
conducted them with greatintrepidity to Paris, they 
muſt have fallen, without CER into __ FO 
: 0 the 5 4 27 „ 81 
A BATTLE pon ider wught in the Plains of 

St. Denis; where, though the old conſtable Mont- 
- morency; che general of the catholics, was ſlain, 

the Hugonots were defeated, by reaſon of the in- 
feriority of their number. Conde however, ſtill 

Se collected his broken troops; and re- 

a ſtrong reinforcement from the German 

hah nts, appeared again in the field. With this 
new army he traverſed great part of the kingdom; 
and at la laying ſiege to Chartres, a place © much 4. D. cle 


Bhs non thee e court to e to an accom- 
u N 905 5 


3 


Tuts 8 . bit: a tem temporary aopatpen, | 
and ſincere on neither ſide, was of a ſhort duration. 
The queen- mother, deceitful in all her negociati- 
ons, had formed a plot for ſeizing. Cond? and Co- 
ligni. They received intelligence of their danger, 
fled to Rochelle, and ſummoned their partizans to 
their aſſiſtance. Thither the Hugonots reſorted in 
great numbers, and the civil war was renewed with | 
greater fury than ever,” The duke of Anjou, bro- 
ther to the king, commanded the — and 
gained, under the direction of the marechal de Ta- | 
vannes, the famous battle of Jarnac, W the a. D. 1565, 
* of Conde was killed 7. 
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out any hopes of eſcaping from it 23. In that joy 
leſs ſituation we muſt leave her for a while, and take 


A. D. 1570. A view of the civil wars on the continent; the iſſue 
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of which nearly concerned both the Britiſh queens. 


'”> ELrz ABER was ſenſible, that, as the head of the 
proteſtant party, her ſafety in a great meaſure de- 
ended on the commotions in France and the Lo] 


Countries: ſhe therefore contributed, as we have 


ſeen, both ſecretly and openly, to enable and encou- 


rage the reformers to 5 the ſtruggle, while ſhe 


watched the motions o 


the catholics with a jealous 
eye; and an event happened about this time, which 


increaſed her vigilance. Pope Pius V. after having 
endeavoured in vain to conciliate, by gentle means, 
A. D. 1571- the friendſhip of "Elizabeth, iſſued a bull of excom- 


munication againſt her; deprived her of all title to 


the crown, and abſolved her ſubjects from their oath 
of allegiance. This bull, which had no doubt been 
fulminated at the inſtigation of the catholic princes, 


were affixed to the gates of the biſhop of Londott's 
palace, by John Felton; who, ſcorning either to 


lle or deny the fact, was ſeized, condemned, and 


executed. He not only ſuffered with conſtancy, 
but ſeemed to conſider death, in ſuch a cauſe, as a 


Tu o'roufed by the violent ſpirit of popery, El- 


97 zabeth, who had never been remiſs, fixed her on 
more ſteadily on the religious wars in France and the 


Low Countries. Theleague formed at-Bayonne, as | 
has been already noticed, for the extermination *5 


of the proteſtants, had not been concluded fo ſe- 


cretly, but intelligence of it had reached Condé, 


. Coligni, and other leaders of that party in France. 


Finding the meaſures of the court correſpond with 


their ſuſpicions, they determined to prevent the 


cruel perfidy of their enefnies, and to ſtrike a blow 


before 
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before the catholics were aware of the danger In LETTER 
_ conſequence of this reſolution, they formed the bold L r 

defign of ſurprizing the king and queen-mother, A. D. 1867. 
who were living in ſecurity, at Monceaux in Brie; 

and had not the court received ſome accidental in- 
formation of the conſpiracy, which induced them to 
remove to Meaux, and alſo been protected by a 
body of Swiſs, who came haſtily to their relief, and 

— — them with great intrepidity to Paris, they 

muſt have fallen, without eber cha into "wy STAY 
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A BATTLE 8 alter fought in > a 
St. Denis; where, though the old conſtable Mont- 
- morency, che general of the catholics, was lain, 
the Hugonots were defeated, by reaſon of the in- | 
feriority of their number. Conde however, ſtill 
Sr collected his broken troops; and re- 

a ſtrong reinforcement from the German 

ban ants, appeared again in the field. With this 
new army he traverſed great part of the kingdom; 
and at laſt laying ſiege to Chartres, a place o of much 4. D. 1864. 
1 a court! to ws, jt wn to an accom- 
e 26. 4 2 | 


Tuts dene OR bu a tem rary: N ener, 
and ſincere on neither ſide, was of a ſhort duration. 
The queen- mother, deceitful in al her negociati- 
ons, bad formed a plot for ſeizing. Condsẽ and Co- 

They received intelligence of their danger, 
led to Rochelle, and ſummoned their partizans to 
their aſſiſtance. Thither the Hugonots reſorted in 
great numbers, and the civil war was renewed with | 
greater fury than ever. The duke of Anjou, bro- 
ther tothe king, commanded the catholics; and 

8 under the direction of the marechal de Ta- 

vannes, the famous battle of Jarnac, | in TR the n. 156, 

Frince of was: killed W 
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Bur this defeat; though accompanied with the 


es of ſo great a leader, did not break the ſpirit of 
1 5 1865 the . nots. Colignt; whoſe courage was 1 1 


ior to all difficulties; {till ſupported the cauſe ; 
having placed at the head of the party the prince — 
| Navarre; only ſixteen years of age, and the young 
prince of Conde, to both of whom he acted as a fa- 
ther, he ncouraged the proteſtants rather to periſh. 


bravely; in the field, than by the hands of the execu- 


Their ardaur was 155 inferior to his pwn ; 
IT being ſtrengthened by a new reinforcement of 
Germans, he obliged the duke of gk qual to erent, 
and laid lege to f oifiers*s, 1 


As en Rae were fed an this $ enters 


priſe, the duke of Guiſe, emulous of Gage renown 
which: his father had acquired by the defence of 
Metz, threw himſelf into Pater; and ſo animated 
the garriſon by his valour and conduct, that Co- 


ligni wes obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after loſing four 


thouſand men *9. Such was the riſeof the reputation 
af the ſecond duke of Guile, whom we! ſhall after- 


wards ſee attain ſo unrivalled an height of fame and 


9 Bra andeur, and whole ambition engaged him in 
ſchemes ſo deſtructive to the authority of his ſove= 
reign, and the epd of his native country. : 


Eltz ABE'TH, ever watchful of the and nt 


tions in France, was by no means pleaſed with this 


revival of the fs wer of the houſe of Guiſe; and 
being anxious the 


intereſts were connected with her on, ſhe ſent 


them ſeeretly a ſum of money, beſides tile and 
ammunition 20. She alſo permitted ham 
| 222 to levy and tranſport over to nen. 4 re- 
giment of gentlemen volunteers. Meanwhile Co- 
fo conſtrained gona apa} 


fate of the proteſtants, 'whoſe 


4 * * 2 4 


F 
| and the difficulty of ſubſiſting them, fought with LETTE 


the duke of Anjou and the marechal de Tavannes, A 
the battle of Moncontour, in which he was wound- 4+ P. 156 


ed and defeated 31. 


Tux court of France, elated with this victory, 
vainly flattered themſelves, that the power of the 
Hugonots was finally annihilated, and neglected to 
make any further preparations againſt an enemy 
no longer thought capable of reſiſtance. What was 
then their ſurpriſe to hear, that Coligni, ſtill undiſ- 
mayed, had appeared in another quarter of the 
kingdom; had inſpired the young princes, whom 
he governed, with equal conſtancy ; had aſſembled 
an army, taken the field, and was ſtrong enough 
to beſiege Paris !---The public finances, diminiſhed . 
by the continued diſorders, and waſted by ſo many 
fruitleſs wars, could not bear the charge of a ne w- 
armament: the king was therefore obliged, notwith- 
ſtanding his violent animoſity againſt the Hugonots, 
to enter into a negociation with them; to grant them 4. D. 1570. 
a pardon for all paſt offences; to declare them ca- 
pable of all offices, both civil and military; to renew 
the edicts for liberty of conſcience; and cede to them 
for two years, as places of refuge, and pledges of 
their fecurity, Rochelle, La Charite, Montauban, 
and Coignac 32. The firſt of theſe cities · kept the 
ſea open for receiving ſuccours from England, in 
ckſe of a new war; the ſecond preſerved the paſſage 
of the Loire; the third was on the frontiers of Lan- 
guedoc and Querci; and the fourth opened a paſ— 
ſage into Angoumois, where the Hugonots halle 
greater ſtrength than in any other provinſe. | 
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-  Tavs an end was ſeemingly. put to the civil wars 

in France. But Charles was in nd degree reconcil- - 

<d to his rebellious ſubjects; and this accommoda- 

tion, like all the org us was employed as a 
ak | 


* Vor. IE {nare, 
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Tnare, by which the perfidious court might carry 
more ſecurely into execution that project, which 


A. P. 1571. had been formed for the deſtruction of. the proteſ- 


— — — — py 


teſtants. The leaders of the Hugonots were invit- 
ed to Paris, and loaded with favours ; and, in or- 
der to lull the party into yet greater ſecurity, 
Charles not only declared, that, conyinced of th 
impoſſibility of forcing men's conſciences, he was 
determined to allow every one the free exerciſe of 
his religion, but affected to enter into cloſe connecti- 
ons with Elizabeth33. Propoſals of marriage were 
made her with the duke of Anjou ; a prince whoſe 
youth, beauty and valour, qualities to which the 
queen never appearedinſenfible, it was hoped, would 
ferve for ſome time to amuſe the court * 
' ErrzaBeTH, whoſeartful politics never triumph- 
ed fo much as in thoſe contrivances which were con- 
netted with her coquetry, immediately founded on 
this offer the project of deceivingthecourt of France. 
Negociations, equally inſincere on both ſides, were 
accordingly entered into with regard to the marriage, 
and broke off under various pretences. Both courts, 
However, ſucceeded in their ſchemes. Charles's arti- 
fices, or rather thoſe of the queen- mother, impoſed 
on Elizabeth, and blinded the Hugonots; and the 
proſpect of that princeis's marriage, and of an alli- 
ance between France and England, diſcouraged the 
partizans of the queen of Scots, ſo ready at all times 
do diſturb the repoſe of the kingdom 3. * 
Erz ABE TH had alſo other motives for her diſſi- 
mulation. The violent authority eſtabliſned by 
Philip in the Low Countries, made her deſirous of 
fortifying herſelf even with the ſhadow of à new) 
-confederacy. Not ſatisfied with having reduced to 
_ their former ſtate of obedience the revoltecl Flem- 
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to arms, that bigotted and tyrannic prince deter- 
mined to make the late popular diſorders a pretence 
for entirely aboliſhing their privileges, and ruling 
them thenceforth with an arbitrary ſway. 


Tu duke of Alva, a fit inftrument in the hands 
of ſuch a deſpot, was employed by Philip to carry 


this violent deſign into execution; and he conduQ- . 


ed into the Low Countries, in 1568, a powerful 
body of Spaniſh and Italian veterans. The appear- 
ance of ſuch an army, with the inexorable and vin- 
dictive character of their leader, ſtruck the Flemings 


with terror and conſternation. Their apprehenſions 


were but too juſt. The privileges of the provinces 
were openly and expreſsly aboliſhed by an edict , 
arbitrary and ſanguinary tribunals were erected ; 
the counts Egmont and Horn, notwithſtanding 
their great merit and paſt ſervices in war, and 
though they had been chiefly inſtrumental in quel- 
ling the late revolt, were brought to the ſcaffold ; 


multitudes were daily delivered over to the execu- 


tioner; and nothing was heard of but ſeizure, con- 
fiſcation, impriſonment, torture and death 3s, 


Mx AN WHILR William of Naſſau, prince of O- 
range, ſurnamed the Silent, whoſe eſtate had been 
confiſcated, was raiſing an army of proteſtants in 
Germany, in order to attempt the relief of his 
country; and he entered the Netherlands in 1569, 
at the head of twenty- eight thouſand men, and of- 
fered battle to the duke of Alva. But that prudent 
general, ſenſible of the importance of delay, decli- 
ned the challenge; and the Spaniards being in poſ- 

ſeſſion of all · the fortified towns, the prince was obli- 

ed, from want of money, to diſband his army, 
after having ſuſtained ſome conſiderable loſſes, and 
without being able to effect any thing of impor- 
tance 35. pou! . Hen Forge Coke 5 595137 ene ie 
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Atv a's good fortune only increaſed his inſolence 
and cruelty. After entering Bruſſels in triumph, he 
ordered diligent fearch to be made after all who had 
been aiding to the prince of Orange, and put them 
to death by various tortures. He next commanded 
citadels to be built in all the principal towns, in or- 
der to over-a we the inhabitants; and in that of Ant- 
werp he cauſed his own ſtatue to be erected, in the 
attitude of treading on the necks. of two ſmaller 
ſtatues, repreſenting the two eſtates of the Low 
Countries 37. , Not ſatisfied with enſlaving and in- 


ſulting a free people, he proceeded to pillage them 


with a rapacity altogether ruinous : he demanded the 


hundredth penny out of all immoveable goods, to 


A. D. 1571. 


ſupply his preſent exigencies; and for tlie future, 
the twentieth penny annually out of all immoveable, 


and the tenth out of all moveable goods, to be levi- 


ed on every ſale. They refuſed to ſubmit to ſo op- 
preſſwe a tax: Alva had recourſe to his uſual ſeve- 
rities; and the Flemings ſeemed in danger of bein 

reduced to the moſt abject ſtate of * 


While the courts of France and England were amuſ- 


ing each other with a marriage-treaty.- 


ElLIz ABErh, however, was never inattentive to 
the affairs of the Low Countries. She was equally 


diſpleaſed to ſee the progreſs of the ſcheme laid for 


the extermination of the proteſtants, and to obſerve 
the erection of ſo great a military power in her im- 
mediate neighbourhood; and hence, as already ob- 


ſerved, ſhe endeavoured to guard herſelf againſt the 


ambition of Philip by the appearance of an alliance 
with France. But her danger from the Low Coun- 
tries was greater than ſhe was aware of. 


f Ta E queen of Scots, thinking herſelf abandoned 
by the court of France, had applied for protection 
to that of Spain; and Philip, whoſe dark and ar 


© - 
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ful mind delighted in the myſtery of intrigue, had LETTER 


held for ſome time a ſecret correſpondence with Ma- 3 
ry, by means of the biſhop of Roſs, her ambaſſador 
at the Engliſh court, and had ſupphed both herſelf 
and her adherents in Scotland with money. At 
length a ſcheme for reſcuing Mary, and ſubverting 
the Engliſh government, was concerted by the biſhop, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and Rodolphi, a Florentine 
merchant, who had reſided long in London, and act- 
ed privately as an agent for the pope. Their plan 
was, that the duke of Alva ſhould land ten thouſand 
men in theneighbourhood of London; that the duke 
of Norfolk, E400 they had drawn into their mea- 
ſures, and who, notwithſtanding his promiſe to Eli- 
zabeth, had renewed his engagements with the queen 
of Scots, ſhould join the Spaniards with all hisfriends, 
together with the Engliſh carholics and malcontents ; 
that they ſhould march in a body to the eapital, and 
oblige the queen to ſubmit to what conditions they 
ſhould think fit to impoſe 38, Nat foo 


Bur the nation was delivered from this danger by 
the ſuſpicious temper of one of Norfolk's ſervants; 
-who being entruſted with a bag of money under the 

denomination of filver, concluded it to be gold from 

its weight, and carriedit to ſecretary Cecil, now lord 

Burleigh, whoſe penetrating genius ſoon brought 

the whole conſpiracy to light. The duke, betray- 

ed by his other ſervants, who had been privy to the 
plot, was ſeized, convicted of high treaſon, con- 
demned, and executed. Rodolph then on his jour- 
ney to Bruſſels, eſcaped the arm of vengeance the 
biſhop of Roſs was committed to the Tower; the 

Spaniſh ambaſſador was commanded to leave Eng- 

land; and the earl of Northumberland, being dell 

vered up to Elizabeth about this time by the regent 
of Scotland, was brought to the ſcaffold for his ie 
in the former rebellion 39. 6 | 

; hs HE 


A. D. 2572. 
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Tux queen of Scots, who had been either the im- 
mediate or remote cauſe of all theſe diſturbances, 


A. D. 1572. was kept under a ſtricter guard than formerly; the 


number of her domeſtics was abridged, and no per- 


ſon permitted to ſee her, but in the preſence of her 
keepers. The Engliſh parliament was even ſo en- 
raged againſt her, that the commons made a direct 
application for her inftant trial and execution, But 
x et Elizabeth durſt not. as yet carry matters to 


i ſuch extremity againſt Mary, the reſtleſs ſpirit of 


that princeſs, and her cloſe connections with Spain, 


made the queen reſolve to act without diſguiſe or 


The caſtle of Edi 
of Grange, had dec 


ambiguity in the affairs of Scotland 49, 
THAT kingdom was {till in a ſtate of anarchy, 


nhurgh, commanded by Kirkaldy 
lared for Mary ; and the lords of 
her party, encouraged. by this circumſtance, had 
taken poſſeſſion of the capital, and carried on a vi- 
gorous war againſt the regent. By a ſudden and 
unexpected inroad, they ſeized that nobleman at 
Stirling, and ſlew him in revenge of former injuries, 
They were, however, overpowered by a detachment 
from the caſtle, and an inſurrection of the towniſmen, 
The earl of Marre was choſen regent in the room of 


Lennox, and found the ſame difficulties to encounter 
in the government of that divided kingdom; he was 


therefore glad to accept of the mediation of th 

French and Engliſh ambaſſadors, and to conclude, 
on equal terms, a truce with the queen's party. He 
was a man of a free and generous ſpirit ; and finding 
it impoſſible to accommodate matters between the 
parties, or maintain his own authority, without ſub- 


mitting to a dependence on England, he died of 


melancholy, occaſioned by the diſttacted ſtate of 


his country. Marre was ſucceeded in the regency 
by Morton, who had ſecretly taken all his meaſures 


| In concert with Elizabeth; and as the was now de. 


termine 


— 
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termined to exert herſelf effeckuall in ſupport of LETTER. 
the king's party, ſhe ordered Sir William Drury, 


7 


governor of Ber wick, to march with ſome troops and A. D. 1972. 
artillery to Edinburgh, and to beſiege the caſtle . 

Kirkaldy after a gallant defence of thirty - three days, 
againſt all the af — of the Scotch and Engliſh ar- 
mies, who puſhed on their attacks with courage and. 
with emulation, was obliged to ſurrender, by reaſon - : 

of a mutiny in the garriſon. He was delivered into 

the hands of his countrymen, by Elizabeth's order, 
expreſsly contrary to his capitulation with Drury, 

and condemned by Morton to be hanged at the Croſs a. D. 1573. 
of Edinburgh. Maitland, who had taken part 
with Kirkaldy, and could not expect to be treated 

more favourably, prevented the ignominy of a pubs 

he execution by a voluntary death. He ended his 

days,“ ſays Melvil, “ after the old Roman faſhi- 

on,” and Scotland, ſubmitting entirely to the re- 

gent's authority, gave no further inquietude, for 

many years, to the Engliſh queen 41. 2 
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Tux events that happened in France, were not ſo - 
agreeable to the intereſts or inclinations of Eliza- 
beth. After the negociation for a marriage between 
the queen and the duke of Anjou, was finally broke 
off, a defenſive alliance had been concluded between a. ir, 
the two crowns, Charles conſidered this treaty, not A. D. 1572. 
only as the belt artifice for blinding the proteſtants, 
againſt whom the conſpiracy was now almoſt ripe 
for execution, but alſo as a good precaution againſt 
the dangerous conſequences to which that atrocious 
-meaſure might expoſe him: Elizabeth who, not- 
withſtanding her penetration and experience, was 
the dupe of that prince's hypocriſy, regarded it as 
an invincible barrier to her throne, and as one of the 
__ chiefpillars of the ſecurity of the proteſtant cauſe . 
Even the leaders of the Hugonots, though ſo often 
ved, gave credit to the treacherous _— 


> 


/ 
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and profeſſions of the French court . and Charles, in 
order to complete that fatal confidence, into which 


A. D. 1572. he had lulled them, by his inſidious careſſes, offered 


his ſiſter Margaret in marriage to the young king of 


. Navarre. 


Aug. 17. 


._ -Cor1cn1, the prince of Conde, and all the moſt 
conſiderable men of the proteſtant party, went chear- 
fully to Paris, in order to aſſiſt at the celebration of 


thoſe nuptials, which, it was hoped, would finally 


appeaſe the religious animoſities. The admiral was 


wounded by 4 ſhot from a window, a few days af- 


ter the marriage; yet the court ſtill found means to 
quiet the ſuſpicions of the Hugonots, till the eve of 


St. Bartholomew, when a maſſacre was commenced, 


to which there is nothing parallel in the hiſtory of 
mankind, either for the diſſimulation that led to it, 
or the cruelty and barbarity with which it was put 
m execution. The proteſtants, as a body, were de- 
voted to deſtruction; the king of Navarre and the 


prince of Conde only being excepted from the ge- 


neral doom, and that on condition they ſhould 
change their religion. Charles in perſon led the 
way to this butchery, which was chiefly conducted 
by the duke of Guiſe: the guards had been ordered 
to be under arms; the ringing of a bell was the ſig- 
nal, and the catholic citizens, though unprepared 
for ſuch a ſcene, zealouſly ſeconded the fury of the 


ſoldiery, imbruing their hands, without remorſe, 


in the blood of their neighbours, of their companions, 
and even of their relations. Perſons of every condi- 
tion, age, and ſex, ſuſpected of adhering to the re- 
formed opinions, were involved in one undiſtinguiſned 


ruin. About five hundred gentlemen and men of 


rank, among whom were the admiral, and many of 


the leaders of the party, were murdered in Paris alone,; 


and near ten thouſand perſons of inferior condition. 


+ 


The ſame. barbarous orders were ſent to all the pro- 
JV 5 VINCES z 
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vinces; and a like carnage enſued in Rouen, Lyons, LETTER 
and ſeveral other cities. Sixty thouſand proteſtants . 


» 


are ſuppoſed to have been butchered in different a. v. 1573. 


parts of the kingdom 43. 


As an apology for this barbarous perfidy, Charles 
eee that a conſpiracy of the Speer to ſeize 
is perſon had been ſuddenly detected; and that he 

had been neceſſitated, for his own ſafety, to proceed 
to extremities againſt them. The parliament ac- 
cordingly ordered an annual proceſſion, on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, in commemoration of the delive- 
rance of the kingdom; and a medal was ſtruck, in 
honour of the ſame event, with this inſcription, 
(which ſeems to bear a further meaning) on one ſide, 
accompanied with the royal arms: Pier As excitavit 
JusTITIaM; © PrgTyY royſed JusTict.” On the o- 
ther ſide Charles is ſeated on a throne, with the ſword 

of Juſtice in his right hand, and the balance in his 
left, with a group of heads under his feet, ſurround- 
ed by theſe word: Virtus in Rebelles; Courage in 
66 puniſhing rebels 44,” OL 85 


Ar Rome, and in Spain, the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which no popiſh writer of the preſent age 
mentions without deteſtation, was the ſubject of pub- 
lic rejoicings,and ſolemn thanks werereturned toGod 
for its ſucceſs. Among the proteſtants, it excited in- 
credible horror; a ſtriking picture of which is drawn 
by Fenelon, the French ambaſſador at the court of 
England, in his account of his firſt audience after that 
barbarous tranſaction. © A gloomy ſorrow,” ſays he, 
« fat on every face; filence, as in the dead of night, 

Ii reigned through all the chambers of theroyalapart=  * 
ment; the ladies and courtiers, clad indeepmourn- 
ing, were ranged on each fide, and as I paſſed 
through them, not one beſtowed on me a favourable 
lock, or made the leaſt return to my ſalutes T 5 
: 1 0 « iHE 


— , = oy 
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Tux nobility and gentry of England were rouſed 


to ſuch a pitch of reſentment, by the cruelty and 


A. D. 1572. Perfidy of the French court, that they offered to levy 
aäaläöanꝗn army of twenty-two thouſand foot, and four 


thouſand horſe, to tranſport them into France, and 


to maintain them for fix months at their own ex- 


pence. But Elizabeth, cautious in all her meaſures, 
moderated the zeal of her ſubjects. She was ſenſible 


the head and protectreſs of the proteſtants, and fear- 
ed to inflame Mr the quarrel between the two re- 
ligions by a hazardous cruſade; ſhe therefore judged 
it prudent, not only to refuſe her conſent to the pro- 


jected invaſion, but to liſten - to the profeſſions of 


friendſhip ſtill made her by the French monarch, 


Meantime ſhe prepared herſelf againſt that attack, 
which ſeemed to threaten her from the combined 
power and violence of Charles and Philip, two prin- 
ces nearly allied in perfidy and barbarity, as well as 


in bigotry, and whoſe machinations ſhe had reaſon to 


dread, as ſoon as they had quelled their domeſtic 
commotions. She fortified Portſmouth; put her fleet 
in order; exerciſed her militia; and renewed her al- 
liance with the German princes, no leſs alarmed than 
herſelf at the treacherous and ſanguinary meaſures ſo 


univerſally embraced by the catholics 46, 


; Bur Elizabeth's greateſt ſecurity againſt the at» 
tempts of thoſe princes was the obſtinate reſiſtance 
made by the proteſtants in France and the Low 


Countries. The maſſacre, inſtead of annihilating 


the Hugonots, only rendered them more formidable. 


Animated by the moſt violent ſpirit of fanaticiſm, 


vengeance and deſpair, they aſſembled in large bo- 


dies, or crowded into the cities and fortreſſes in the 
poſſeſſion of their party; and finding that they could 
repoſe no faith in capitulations, and expect no cle- 


mency from the court, they determined to * 
EE them- 
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themſelves to the laſt extremity. Sancerre, after 
one of the moſt gallant defences recorded in hiſtory, 
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was obliged to ſurrender, but the beſieged obtained A. D. 1573. 


liberty of conſcience. Rochelle, before which in a 
manner was aſſembled the whole force of France, 
ſuſtained a ſiege of eight months; during which the 


citizens repelled nine general and twenty particular 


aſſaults, and obliged the duke of Anjou, who con- 
ducted the attack, to grant them an advantageous 


peace, after the loſs of twenty-four thouſand men 47, 


hus ended the fourth civil war, by a treaty which 
the court did not intend to obſerve, and to which 
the proteſtants never truſted, | : 


| Tur miſeries of France increaſed every day, 
Charles grew jealous of his brothers, and many of 
the molt conſiderable men among the catholics, diſ- 


Pleaſed with the meaſures of the court, favoured the 
Progreſs of the Hugonots , all things relapſed into 
confuſion. . In the midft of theſe diſorders died a 

Charles IX. who inſtead of repenting of his violent 


council, called aloud for new ſeverities, even in the 


*# 


agonies of death as. Though the author of ſo many 


atrocious crimes, he was only twenty-four years of 


age; and that unuſual mixture of ferocity and diſ- 


ſimulation, which diſtinguiſhed his character, threat- 


ened ſtill greater miſchiefs both to his native country 
and to Europe. As he left no male iſſue, he was 
ſucceeded in the throne of France by his brother, 


the duke of Anjou, lately elected king of Poland. 


Hut before we carry further the civil wars of that 
kingdom, or reſume the hiſtory of thoſe of the Low 


Countries, I muſt turn your eye back to the affairs 


ef the empire, Spain, Italy, 


and Turkey, 
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GERMANY, from the Refignation of CranLEs V. ts 


the Death of MAxIMILIAN II. with ſome Account of 


[ the Affairs of Se ain, ITaLY,ond TURKEY, during 
| lat Period. 421 | 44 


LETTER #NHARLES V. my dear Philip, as you have al- 
Ns ready ſeen, was ſucceeded in the imperial throne 
A. P. 1557. by his brother Ferdinand I. the beginning of whoſe 
reign was diſtinguiſhed by the diet of Ratiſbon, 
which confirmed the peace of religion, by reconcil- 

ing the houſe of Heſſe to that of Naſſau. 


Prvs IV. who was raiſed to the papacy in 1 560, leſs 
obſtinate than his predeceſſor, confirmed the imperial 


dignity to Ferdinand. He alſo iſſued a bull for re- aſ- 


ſembling the council of Trent, the moſt remarkable 
occurrence under the reign of this emperor, 


Ox the publication of that bull, the proteſtant 

princes aſſembled at Naumburg in Saxony, and came 

A. D. 1562, to a reſolution of adhering to the Confeſſion of Augſ- 

{ burg, whatever ſhould be determined in the council 
of Trent. Meanwhile Ferdinand flued orders for con- 

voking adiet at Frankfort, where he managed matters 

with ſo much addreſs, that his ſon Maximilian, already 

| Promoted to the throneof Bohemia, was elected king 

| A. D. 2862. of the Romans, with the unanimous conſent of the 
| | Germanic body. The emperor alſo endeavoured on 
1 6 thisoccaſion, to perſuade the proteſtants to ſubmit to 
| the general council, but in vain: they continued un- 
ſhaken in their reſolution; demandinga free council, 

c ks | f in 
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in which the pope ſhould not be both judge and party, 
and where they might deliberate with freedom upon 
the morals and eccleſiaſtical conduct of Rome. a 
The pope, they maintained, had no right to convoke . 15%: 
ſuch*anaflembly, that being the prerogative of the 
emperor alone, to whom, as their be they 


were at all times willing to explain themſelves on 
any ſubject, either civil or religious 2. 
Fix DIN the proteſtants obſtinate in denying the 
authority of the council, Ferdinand reſolved to pur- 
ſue another method of uniting them to the church. 
For this purpoſe, he preſented a remonſtrance to 
the fathers of that aſſembly, exhorting them to un- 
dertake a reformation of manners among the eccle- 
ſiaſtics, in order to remove thoſe abuſes, of which 
the proteſtants ſojuſtly complained. But the pope, 
affirming that ſuch a reformation was his peculiar 
province, would not allow the council to take cog- 
nizance of the ſubject. The emperor was alſo diſ- 
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appointed in a demand which he made, that the 


council would permit the communion in both kinds, 
among the laity, and the marriage of prieſts in the 
imperial dominions. His holineſs would conſent to 


neither of theſe requeſts; though many of the ca- 


tholic Sem udged ſuch a condeſcenſion neceſſary, 
in order to facilitate a reconciliation between the 


two religions z. 


Tus famous council, which had been ſo often 
ſuſpended and renewed, and which proved the laſt 
aſſembly of the kind, was finally diſſolved in De- 

cember 1563. Its decrees, like thoſe of all other 
general councils, were calculated to exalt the church 
above the civil power; but being little ſuited to the 
ſpirit of the times, they were rejected by ſome ca- 
tholic princes, coldly received by others, and de- 


R. ++ Vs 


ſervedly turned into ridicule . by the reformers . 
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A. D. 1563. 


A. D. 1564. 


A. D. 1565. 


| 1 drive the Knights of St. John, 


THE HISTORY OF 
The declared object of the council of Trent, in this 
meeting, was the reformation of the church, by which 
meansonly a reconciliation with the proteſtants could 
have been effected; but, inſtead of confining itſelf to 


theological errors, or attempting to eradicate eccle- 
ſtaſtical abuſes, it extended its deliberations to the 


reformation of princes, and compoſed thirteen articles 
for exalting the r at the e of the 


roy al prerogative 5. 


Soo after the diſſolution of the council of Trent 
died Ferdinand I. He was ſucceeded in the empire 
by his ſon Maximilian II. who was obliged to begin 
his reign with a war againſt the Turks, Solyman T. 
whoſe valour and ambition had been ſo long terrible 
to Chriſtendom, though now unfit for the field, con- 
tinued to make war by his generals. He had even 
projected, it is ſaid, the oonqueſt of the German em- 


pire. Tranſilvania furniſhed him with a pretext for 


taking arms. John Sigiſmund, prince of that coun- 
try, had aſſumied the title of king of 8 85 
which his mother had reſigned, as we have ſeen, 

ſome poſſeſſions in Sileſia, and put himſelf under the 
protection of the Sultan. Maximilian immediately 
tent an army againſt Sigiſmund, under the com- 
mand of Lazarus Schuendi, who took Tokay, and 
would ſoon have reduced all Tranſilvania, had not 
Soly man diſpatched an ambaſſador to the imperial 
court, in behalf of his vaſſal, by which means mutter 
were ſeemingly accommodated * 2 


nt ſultan, howene: had dt aid aſide? Mis: am- 


-bitivus projects, nor happily the emperor his ſuſpici- 


ons. While Maximilian convoked a diet at 
ſbarg, for regulating the domeſtic affairs of the A 

pire, and ſecuring it againſt the Turks, Solyman 
ſent a fleet and army to reduce the iſland of Malta, 


whom 
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whom he had formerly expelled from Rhodes, and 8 


who ſtill continued, according to the principles of their 


— mn 
order, to annoy che infidels. But the rock of Malta a. D. 1868. 


proved fatal to Soly man's glory. His general, Muſ- 
tapha, after a ſiege of almoſt five months, and the 
loſs of twenty-four thouſand men, was obliged to a- 
bandon the enterpriſe. _ La Valette, grand maſter of 
the order, and the whole body of knights, ſignalized 
themſelves wonderfully on this occaſion ; but as the 
Turks were continually remforced, he muſt at laſt 
have been obliged to ſurrender the iſland, if Don 
Garcia, governor of Sicily, had not come to its re- 
lief with twelve nene men . 


SOLYMAN,in Tevenge of this 5 and 
diſgrace, the greateſt his arms had ever ſuffered, re- 
duced the iſland of Scio; ravaged the coaſts of Italy; 


and invading Hungary i in perſon, with a pov 0 A. D. 1866. 
army, laid ſiege to Zighet. This city is ſtrongly ſi- 


tuated in a marſi, about fifteen miles to the north of 


3 the Drave, on thefrontiersof Sclavonia, and-was then- 
the bulwark of Stiriaagainſtthe Turks. It had agar- 


riſon of two thouſand three hundred men, under the 
brave count Zerini, who defended it long, with in- 
credible valour, againſt the whole force-of Solyman, 


white Naxinilian y in the neighbourhood, with-an : 


army not inferior to that of the beſiegers, without 


| _ daring to attempt its relief. At length; all the works 


being deſtroyed, and the caſtle ſet on fire by the 

enemy, Zerini ſallied out, at the head of three hun- 

_ dred choſen men, nnd died e er his Mord 
in his hands. : 


Ys 


| Dunino the ſiege of Zighet, an hich the 


| "Turks loſt upwards of thirty thouſand men, Solyman 
expired in the ſeventy- ſixth year of his age; but the 


-emperot being unacquainted with this cicumſtance, 


MENG kept ſecret till nnn 
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2 4 no ſooner heard * the fate of Zerini, than he retired 


towards the frontiers of Auſtria. Soly man was ſuc- 


A. D. 3566 ceeded in the Ottoman throne by his ſon, Selim II. 


who began his reign with concluding a truce of 
twelve years with Maximilian q. 


In conſequence of this truce, and the pacific diſ- 
poſition of the emperor, Germany long enjoyed re- 
poſe, while all the ne nh. nations were diſqui- 
eted by wars, either foreign or domeſtic. Selim, in 
the mean time, was not idle. After attempting; but | 
without ſucceſs, the conqueſt of Perfia, he turned his 


A. D. 1570. arms againſt the ifland 1 6 which at that time 


en to 4575 eh Venice. ; 
Tur pe ke the king of Spain, on nals firſt ve 

mour of this invaſion, had entered into. a | 

with the Venetians for the defence of Cyprus : bat 

Nicoſia, the capital, was taken by ſtorm, before the 

arrival of the allied fleet; and the commanders be- 


ing afterwards divided in their councils, no attempt 


was made for the relief of the Cipriots. Mean 
while the Turks, daily reinforced with freſh troops, 
had reduced all the iſland, except Famagoſta. That 
city, after a moſt gallant and obſtinate reſiſtance, 


A. P. 1571. was obliged tocapitulate; and Muſtapha, the Turkiſh 


general, neither reſpecting courage in an enemy, nor 
the faith of. treaties, ordered Bragadino, the gover- 
nor, to be flayed alive, and the companions of his 
heroiſm either to be butchered, or chained to the 
oar 10. This conqueſt is ſaid to have dan tis Turks 
an hundred thouſand . > 


Tas fate of Cyprus alarmed the Chriſtian; pow- 
ers, at the ſame time that it inflamed their indigna- 
tion. Charles? IX. however exquſed himſelf on ac- 
count of the diſtracted ſtate of his kingdom, from en- 
n inta the league againſt the — the * 


Tor 
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ror pleaded his truce ; and the German princes were LETTER. | 
in general too much intereſted in the iſſue of the re Q 
ligious wars, in France and the Low Countries, to a P. 157. 
enliſt themſelves under the banner of the croſs. But 
Philip II. whoſe Italian dominions were in danger, 
entered warmly into the cauſe, and engaged to bear 
half the expence of the armament. The Venetians 
fortified their city, and augmented their fleet. Pope 
Pius V. who was the ſoul of the enterpriſe, ſent twelve 
gallies under the command of Mark Antony Colon- 
na. Venieri commanded the Venetian gallies, Doria 
thoſe of Philip. The chief command was committed 
to Don John of Auſtria, natural ſon to Charles V. 
who had lately diſtinguiſned himſelf by ſubduing the 
Moreſcoes, or deſcendants of the Moors, whom the 
ſeverity of the inquiſition had rouſed to arms. 


Arz the reduction of Cyprus, the Turks had 
not only ravaged with impunity, the coaſts of Dal- 
matia and Iftria, but alſo of Italy. Their fleet, con- 
fiſting of two hundred and thirty gallies, was met by 
the confederates in the gulf of Lepanto, near Corinth, 
where was fought the greateſt naval engagement that Od. s. 
modern times had ſeen. The force on both ſides was 
nearly equal, and the diſpute was long, fierce, and 
bloody. All the paſſions which can animate human 
nature were rouſed, and all the inſtruments of war 
and deſtruction, of ancient or modern invention, 
were employed; arrows, javelins, fire-balls, grap- 
pling irons, cannon, the wht ſpears and ſwords. 
They fought hand to hand in moſt of the gallies, 
grappled together, as on a field of battle. Hali, 
the Turkiſh admiral, ſurrounded by four hundred 3 
Janizaries, and Don John of Auſtria, with an equl!l 
number of choſen men, maintained ſuch a ſtruggle 
for three hours. At laſt Hali was ſlain, and his galley 
taken; the banner of the croſs was diſplayed from 
the main maſt, and the admiral's head fixed on the 
Vol, II.. D d ſtern, 


0 
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ſtern, in place of the Turkiſh ſtandard. All now 
was carnage and confuſion. The cry of victory re- 
ſounded through the Chriſtian fleet, and the Turks 
every where gave way. They loſt thirty thouſand 
men in the conflict; ten dee e. were taken priſo- 

ners; and fifteen thouſand Chriſtian fla ves were (et at 


_ liberty. Thirty Turkiſh gallies were ſunk, twenty- five 


burnt, one hundred and thirty taken ; and if Uluzzali, 


who commanded the left wing, had not retired with 
_ twenty-eight gallies, the whole Ottoman fleet had 


been deſtroyed. The confederates loſt on the whole, 
fifteen gallies, and about ten thouſand men i. 


Tuts victory, which filled Conſtantinople with the 
deepeſt melancholy, was celebrated at Venice with 


the moſt ſplendid feſtivals: and Pius V. was ſo tranſ- 
| Pony when he heard of it, that he exclaimed in a 


ind of holy extacy, There was a man ſent from 


© God, and his name was John '* !” alluding to Don 


John of Auſtria. Philip's joy was more moderate. 
Don John,” ſaid he, has been fortunate, but he 


run a great riſk '3:”--and that riſk, as appeared in 


the iſſue, was run merely for glory. : 

Tux battle of Lepanto, though purchaſed with ſo 
much blood, and ſo ruinous to the vanquiſhed, was 
of no real benefit to the victors. After diſputing 
long what they ſhould do, the Chriſtian commanders 


reſolved to do nothing till the ſpring. That ſeaſon 


which ſhould have been employed in taking advan- 
tage of the enemy's conſternation, was waſted in 


fruitleſs negociations and vain-glorious triumphs. 


The Turks had leiſure during the winter, to equip 


A. D. 1572.4 new fleet, which ſpread terror over the coaſts of 


Chriſtendom, before the confederates were ready to 
aſſemble; and by the bravery and conduct of Uluz- 
zali, now appointed commander in chief, the _ 

1 he 


tation of the Ottoman arms was reſtored. 


confederates 


* 
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confederates were able to effect no enterpriſe of im- LETTER: 
portance. Their councils were again divided; the 
ſeparated; the Spaniards appeared cool in the cauſq̃q 
and the Venetians afraid of being left a prey to the NE. 
Turkiſh power, ſecretly concluded a peace with Se- A. D. 1573. 
lim. They not only agreed that he ſhould retain N 
Cyprus, but ceded to him ſeveral other places, and 
ſtipulated to pay him thirty thouſand crowns in gold, 
towards defraying the expences of the war 14. 


Tux pope was greatly incenſed at this treaty, 
which was certainly diſhonourable to Chriſtendom ; 
but Philip II. whoſe attention was now chiefly en- 
gaged by the civil wars in the Low Countries, readily | 
admitted the apology of the Venetians. It was but 
reaſonable, he ſaid, that the republic ſhould be per- 
mitted to know her own intereſt : for him, it was ſuf- 
ficient, that he had given proofs of his friendſhip to 
Venice, and of his zeal for the ſupport of the Chriſ- 
tian religion s. | 


Dox John, however, was little pleaſed with the 

conduct of the Venetians. After ſeparating from 
the confederates, he had made himſelf maſter of 
Tunis, where he propoſed to erect an independent 
ſovereignty; and he hoped next ſeaſon, by means of 
the league, entirely to ruin the Sultan's naval power, 
Which * now foreſaw would be employed to reco· 
ver that city and its territory. He was not miſtaken - 
in his conjecture. A fleet of three hundred gallies, &. P. 1574. 
with forty thouſand land forces on board, was ſent | 
to inveſt Tunis; -and the place, though gallantly 
defended, was taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon put 
to the ſword, before a ſufficient force could be aſ- 

ſembled for its relief 16. 9 A 


DuRING.- all theſe bloody tranſactions, the mere 
recital of which makes 55 N heart ſhrink _ 
1 5 Cn Si ; le 
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the horrors of war, Germany continued to enjoy tran- 
quillity under the mild government of Maximilian. 


A. D. 1556. He died while preparing to ſupport his election to 


= king of Poland, and was ſucceeded in the 
throne by his "ſon, Rodolph II. a prince 


| os inherited the pacific diſpoſition of his father, 
and preſerved Germany, during his whole reign, 
from thoſe pernicious wars, whic after his death, 
embroiled | Chriſtendom. 


WI iſ now return to new horrors ; to behold 
Chriſtians, and fellow-citizens, exerciſing on each 
other as great barbarities, as ever were exerciſed 


008! the OA a Chriſt by E of Mahomet. 
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LETTER LXV. 


4 . View F the 7 ranſattions of kene Het 

— CHARLES IX, to the Acceſſion of 

5 IV. the firſt King of the Branch of Bouk- 

BON, ts the Throne of FRANCE ; including the Riſe 

e the RepusBLic of HoLLANÞD, the unhappy Ca» 

taſtrophe of Don SERASTI AN, King of Por r u- 

GAL, the Execution of Marv, Queen of Scots, 
and the 6 gas of the SPANISH An. 


A 5 RTICULAR detail of the many great and LETTER 


ngular events, which the period before us af- L.. 5 


fords, would rather perplex the memory than in- | 
form the judgment. I ſhall therefore content my · 
ſelf with offering you a general ſurvey, Conſe» 
quences are chiefly to be noted, 


Tux death of Charles IX, though the Cu ject of 
rejoicing _— the Hugonots, was far from healing 
the wounds of France, yet bleeding from the late 
maſſacres. His Brother, the duke of Anjou, who 


ſucceeded him under the name of Henry III. and 4. p. 1674. 


ho, as I have already obſerved, had been elected 
king of Poland, whence he eloped with the ſecreſy 
of a 1 rhe found 55 nog ons in the greateſt diſor- 
der i maginable. ple were divided into two 

theol W 3323 1 s from their zeal, and 
mutually enraged from the injuries which they had 
committed or oy Each party had devoted it- 


ſelf to leaders, whoſe commands were of more weight 


than the will of the ſovereign; even the catholics, to 
whom the king was attached, being entirely guided 
| by the counſel of the ike of Guiſe and his family. 


Hanav, 


A 
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LETTER H ENR, by the advice of the queen-mother, who 


had governed the kingdom till his arrival, laid a 


A. D. 1574- ſcheme for reſtoring the royal authority, by acting 


as umpire between the parties ; by moderating their 
differences, and reducing both to a dependence upon 
himſelf. He poſſeſſed all the diſſimulation neceſſary 


for the execution of this delicate plan; but bei 


deficient in vigour, application, and ſound under- 
ſtanding, inſtead of acquiring a ſuperiority over both 


bs factions, he loſt the confidence of both, and taught 


the partizans of each to adhere more cloſely to their 
particular leaders, Re Ns 
Mzanwurls the Hugonots were not only 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the duke of Alen- 
con, the king's brother, afterwards duke of Anjou, 


4. D. 1878. and by the arrival of a German army, under the 


| 2 of Conde, but by the preſence of the gallant 
king of Navarre, who had alſo made his eſcape 
from court, and placed himſelf at their head. Henry, 
in proſecution 1 his moderating ſcheme, entered into 
treaty with them; and deſirous of preſerving a ba- 
lance between the factions, granted peace to the pro- 


A. P. 1576. teſtants on the moſt advantageous conditions. They 


obtained the public exerciſe of their religion, except 


within two leagues of the court; party-chambers, con- 


fiſting of an equal number of proteſtants and cathox 
lics, were erected in all the parliaments of the king- 
dom, for the more equitable adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice; all attainders were reverſed ; and eight cau- 
tionary places were put into their hands. | 


Tus treaty of pacification, which was the fifth 
concluded with the Hugonots, gave the higheſt diſ- 
guſt to the catholics, and afforded the duke of Guiſe 
the deſired pretence of declaiming againſt the con- 
duct of the king, and of laying the foundation of 
that famous Leacve, projected by his uncle, the 

"FAA . 1 Cardinal 
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cardinal of Lorrain; an aſſociation which, without LETTER 


paying any regard to the royal authority, aimed at 
the entire e eee of the new doctrines. In order —— . 


to divert the force of the League from the throne, 
and even to obſtruct its efforts againſt the Hugonots, 
Henry declared himſelf the head of that ſeditious 


eonfederacy, and took the field as leader of the ca- p.; 57 1 


tholics; but his dilatory and feeble meaſures diſco- 
vered his reluQtance to the undertaking, and ſome 


unſueceſsful enterpriſes brought on a new 


which, though leſs favourable than the former to © | 
proteſtants, gave no ſatisfaction to the followers of 
the ancient religion. The animoſity of party, daily 
whetted by theological controverſy, was become too 
keen to admit of toleration; the king's moderation 
appeared criminal to one faction, and ſuſpicious to 
both; while the plain, direct, and avowed conduct 
of the duke of Guiſe on one fide, and of the king of 
Navarre on the other, engaged by degrees the bulk 
of the nation to enliſt themſelves under one or other 
of thoſe great leaders, Religious hate ſet at naught 
all civil regulations, andevery private injury became 


tze ground of a public quarrel , 


Tuxsx commotions, though of a domeſtic nature, 
were too important to be overlooked by foreign 
princes, Elizabeth, who always conſidered her in- 

tereſts as connected with the proſperity of the French 

proteſtants, and the depreſſion of the houſe of Guiſe, 

had repeatedly ſupplied the Hugonots with conſider- 

able ſums of money, notwithſtanding her negocia- 
tions with the court. Philip, on the other hand, had 

declared himſelf protector of the League, had en- 
tered into the cloſeſt correſpondence with the duke 
of Guife, and employed all his authority in ſupport- 

ing the credit of that factious leader. The (uhjec- 

tion of the Hugonots, he flattered himſelf, would 
be followed by the ſubmiſſion of the Flemings; _ 
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the ſame political motives which induced Elizabeth 
to aſſiſt the French reformers, would have led her 
to aid the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Countries, 
but the mighty power of Philip, and the great force 
which he maintained in thoſe mutinous provinces, 
had hitherto kept her in awe, and made her {till pre- 
ſerve ſome appearance of friendſhip with that mo- 


x narch 3. 


EL1ZaBET H, however, had | — protection to 
all the Flemiſh exiles, who took ſhelter in her domi- 


Nions ; and as many of theſe were the moſt induſ- 


trious inhabitants of the Netherlands, then fo cele- 

brated for its manufactures, they brought along with 
them ſeveral uſeful arts, hitherto unknown, or but 
little cultivated in England. The queen had alſo 


| xx aid the Flemiſh privateers to enter the Engliſh 


rbours, and there diſpoſe of their prizes. But on 


the remonſtrance of the Spaniſh- ambaſſador, ſhe 


withdrew this liberty 4; a meaſure which, in the iſ- 


ſue, proved extremely prejudicial to the intereſts of 


A. D. 157%. 


Philip, and which naturally leads us back to the hiſ- 
tory of the civil wars in the Low Countries, 


Tur Gueux, or beggars, as the Flenuſh ſea-ad- 
venturers were called, being ſhut out from the Eng- 
liſh harbours, were under the neceſſity of attempt- 


ing to ſecure one of their. own. They accordingly 


attacked the Brille, a ſea- port town in Holland; 
and, after a ſhort reſiſtance, made themſelves maſ- 


ters of the place. 


UxINMrORT ANT as this canqueſt may ſeem, it 


alarmed the duke of Alva; Who putting a ſtop to 


thoſe bloody executions which he was making on the 


| defenceleſs Flemings, in order to enforce his oppreſ- 


five-taxes, withdrew the garriſon from Bruſſels, and 
detached it againſt the Gueux. Experience ſoon | 
es | | proved 
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proved that his fears were well grounded. The peo- LETTER 


ple in the neighbourhood of the Brille, rendered 


deſperate by that complication of cruelty, oppreſſion, 4+ D. 187. ; 


inſolence, uſurpation and perſecution, under which 
they and all their countrymen laboured, flew to 


arms on the approach of a military force; defeated 


the Spaniſh detachment, and put themſelves undet 
the protection of the prince of Orange; who though 


unſucceſsful in his former attempt, ſtill meditated 


the relief of the Netherlands. He inflaraed the in- 
hahitants by every motive which religious zeal, re- 
ſentment, or love of freedom could inſpire. In a 


ſhort time, almoſt the whole province of Holland, 


and alſo that of Zealand threw: off the Spaniſh 


yokes; and the prince, by uniting the revolted 


towns in a league, laid the foundation of that il- 


luſtrious republic, whoſe arms and policy long 


made ſo conſiderable a figure in the tranſactions of 
Europe, and whoſe commerce, frugality and per- 


ſevering induſtry, is ftill the wonder of the world. 


Tux love of liberty transformed into heroes men 
little accuſtomed to arms, and naturally averſe from 
war. The prince of Orange took Mechlin, Oude- 
narde, 'and Dendermonde; and the deſperate de- 
fence of Haarlem, which nothing but the moſt ex- 
treme famine could overcome, convinced the duke 
of Alva of the pernicious effects of his violent 
counſels. He entreated the Hollanders, whom his 
ſeverities had only exaſperated, to lay down their 
arms, and rely on the king's generolity ; and he 
gave the ſtrongeſt aflurances, that the utmoſt lenity 


| would be ſhown to thoſe, who did not  obſtinately 
_ perſiſt in their rebellion. But the people were not 


diſpoſed to confide in promiſes ſo often violated, nor 


to throw themſelves on the clemency of a prince and 


_ governor, who had ſhewn themſelves equally per. 


\ 
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LETTER. fidious and inhuman. Now reduced to deſpair, 


they expected the worſt that could happen, and 


A. D. 1573. bid defiance to fortune. Alva enraged at their 


firmneſs, laid fiege to Alcmaer, where the Spaniards 
were finally repulſed; a great fleet, which he had 
fitted out, was defeated by the Zealanders ; he pe- 
titioned to be recalled from his government, and 
boaſted at his departure, that in the courſe of five 


Cry o . 
y the hands of the public executioner 7, 
ALy a was ſucceeded in the Low Countries by 


4. D. 1574. Requeſens, Commendator of Caſtile, who began 


his government with pulling down the inſulting 
ſtatue of his predeceſſor, erected at Antwerp. But 
neither this popular act, nor-the mild diſpoſition of 
the new governor, could reconcile the revolted 
Hollanders to the Spaniſh dominion. Their inju- 


ries were too recent, and too grievous to be ſoon . 


forgot. The war continued as obſtinate as ever. 
The ſucceſs was various. Middleburg was taken 


by the Zealanders, while Lewis of Naſſau, with a 


conſiderable body of troops, intended as a reinforce- 
ment to his brother, the prince of Orange, was 
ſurpriſed near a village called Noock, and his A 
defeated. Lewis and two of his brothers were le 
dead on the field of battle. The ſiege of Leyden 
was formed by the Spaniards, and the moſt amazing 
examples of valour and conſtancy were diſplayedon 
both ſides. The Dutch opened the dykes and 


ſluices, in order to drive the beſiegers from 


that enterpriſe; and the Spaniards had the har- 
dineſs to continue their purpoſe, and to at- 


tempt to drain off the inundation. The beſieg- 


ed ſuffered every ſpecies of miſery, and were at 
| laſt ſo reduced by famine, as to be obliged to feed 
on the dead bodies of their fellow - citizens. But they 
did not ſuffer in vain; a violent ſouth-weſt wind 

0 drove 


s, he had made eighteen thouſand heretics periſh 
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drove the inundation with fury againſt the works of LETTER. 
the beſiegers, when every human hope ſeemed to fail; , 
and Valdes the. Spaniſh general, in danger of being 4. D. 174. 
ſwallowed up by the waves, was conſtrained to raiſe 

the ſiege, after having loſt the flower of his army 8. 


Tur repulſe at Leyden was followed by the confe- 


rences at Breda, where the emperor, Rodolph II. en- a. D. 1575. 


deavoured to mediate a. reconciliation between his 
couſin the king of Spain, and the Low Countries, 
originally provinces o* theempire, andover which the 
imperial juriſdiction was ſtill ſupreme. But theſenego- 
Ciations proving unſucceſsful, hoſtilities wererenewed, 
and puſhed with vigour by the Spaniards. They 
met with a proportional reſiſtance in many places; 
particularly at Woerde, the reduction of which they 


were obliged to abandon, after a ſiege of ſeveral A. P. 176. 


months, and a great loſs of men q. 


Bur the conteſt was unequal, between a mighty 
monarchy and two {mall provinces, however fortified - 
by nature, or defended by the deſperate valour of the 
inhabitants. The Spaniards made themſelves maſters 
of the iſland of Finart, eaſt of Zealand; they entered 
Zealand itſelf, in ſpiteof all oppoſition; they reduced 
Ziriczee, after an obſtinate reſiſtance; and, as a laſt 
blow, were projecting the reduction of Holland o. 


No it was that the revolted provinces ſaw the ne- 
ceſſity of foreign aſſiſtance, in order to prevent them 
from final ruin; and they ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to 
Elizabeth, their moſt natural ally, offering her the ſo- 
vereignty of Holland and Zealand, if ſne would em- 
ploy her power in their defence. But that princeſs, 
though inclined by many ſtrong motives to accept of 
ſo liberal an offer, prudently rejected it. Though 
magnanimous, ſhe had never entertained the am- 
bition of making conqueſts, or of acquiring, by any 


other 


* 
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LETTER other means, an acceſſion of territory: the whole pur- 
2 poſe of her vigilant and active politics was to main- 
A. D. 1576, tain, by the moſt frugal and cautious expedients, 


the tranquillity of her own dominions, An open 
war with the Spaniſh monarchy was the apparent 
conſequence ere the revolted provinces; 
and after taking the inhabitants under her proteQi- 
on, ſhe could never in honour abandon them, 
how deſperate ſoever their defence might become, 
but aer it even in oppoſition to her inte- 
reſt. The poſſeſſion of Holland and Zealand, though 
highly inviting to a commercial nation, did not 
ſeem equivalent to ſuch a hazard. Elizabeth there · 
fore refuſed, in poſitive terms, the ſovereignty 
proffered her; but told the ambaſſadors, that, in 
return for the good-will which the prince of Orange 
and the ſtates had ſhewn her, ſhe would endeavour 
to mediate an agreement for them, on the beſt 
terms poſſible. She accordingly. diſpatched Sir 
Henry Cobham to Philip, who took her mediation 
in good part, but no accommodation enfued !. 
The war in the Netherlands was carried on with 
the ſame rage and violence as before, when an ac- 
clleny ſaved the ili e 


4. D. 1576, | Requzszns, the governor, dying fuddenly, at 


a time when large arrears were due to the Spaniſh 
troops, they broke into a furious mutiny; ſacked 
and pillaged the wealthy city of Antwerp, execut- 
ing great ſlaughter on the inhabitants, and threaten - 
ed .the other cities with a like fate. This danger 
united all the provinces, except Luxembourg, in a 
confederacy, commonly called the Pacification of 
Ghent, which had for its object the expulſion of 
foreign troops, and the reſtoration of their antient 


liberties 12, © | 


| Don John of Auſtria, who'had been appointed to 
(97%: | ſucceed 
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ſucceed Requeſens, found every thing in confuſion on LETTER 
his arrival in the Low Countries. He ſaw the impoſ 
fibility of reſiſtance, and agreed to whatever was re- A. D. 1577 
quired of him; to confirm the pacification of Ghent, 
and diſmiſs the Spaniſh army; after which he was 

acknowledged governor, and the king's lieutenant of 
the Netherlands. Peace and concord were reſtored, 

_ induſtry renewed, and religious diſputes ſilenced, 

liberty had leiſure to breathe, commerce began to 
lift her head, and the arts again to diſpenſe their 
bleſſings 3. 


Bur the ambition of Don John, who coveted this 
reat theatre for the exerciſe of his military talents, 
| lighted anew the torch of diſcord, and the flames of 
civil war. As he found the ſtates determined to im- 
poſe very ſtrict limitationson his authority, he broke 
all articles; ſeized Namur, and procured the recall 
of the Spaniſh army. Animated by the ſucceſſes of 
his youth, he had opened his mind to vaſt under- 
takings ; and looking beyond the conqueſt of the re- 
volted provinces, had projected a marriage with the | 
queen of Scots, and in her right the acquiſition of 


both the Britiſh kingdoms. Elizabeth was aware f 1 | 
his intentions, and no longer ſcrupled to embrace the 3 | 
protection of the Flemings, whoſe independency i 


ſeemed now intimately connected with her own, 7. 1 
ſafety. She accordingly entered into an alliance 7 
with them; ſent them a ſum of money; and, ſoon 

after, a body of troops '4. e 


Bur the Flemings, while ſtrengthening them- | 
ſelves by foreign alliances, were weakened by diſ- 
: ſentions at home. The duke d'Archot, governor | 
of Flanders, jealous. of the prince of Orange, who, 
on the return of the Spaniſh forces, had heen ele&- 
ed governor of Brabant, privately invited the arch- 
duke Matthias, brother of the emperor Rodolph II. 
3 i | to 
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diſguſted at the imperial court, accepted the propo- 


A. D. 1578. ſal z quitted Prague in the night, and ſuddenly 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, to the 


aſtoniſhment of the ſtates. The prince of Orange, 
contrary to all expectation, embraced the intereſt of 
the archduke. Don John was depoſed by a degree 
of the ſtates, Matthias appointed governor-general 
of the provinces, and the prince 1 Orange his lieu- 
tenant, to the great mortification of d'Archot is. 


M aN WHLE Don John being joined by the fa - 
mous Alexander Farneſe, duke of Parma, with 
eighteen thouſand veterans, attacked the army of 
the ſtates near Gemblours, and gained a conſidera- 


ble wee over them. But what was a much 


greater misfortune to the cauſe of liberty, the pro- 
teſtant and catholic pn. grew jealous of each 
| Orange became ſuſpected by 
both parties; Matthias, receiving no ſupport from 
Germany, fell into contempt; and the duke of 


Anjou, by the prevalence of the catholic intereſt, 


was declared Defender of the Liberties of the Nether- 


undi 6. 


| 


Dox John took advantage of theſe fluctuating 
councils to puſh his military operations, and made 


' himſelf maſter of ſeveral places. But he was fo 


warmly recewed by the Britiſh auxiliaries at Rime- 


nant, that he was obliged to give ground; and ſee- 


ing little hopes of future ſucceſs, on account of the 


numerous armies, aſſembled againſt him, under 


prince Caſimir (who was paid by Elizabeth) and 
theduke of Anjou, he is ſuppoſed to have died of 


chagrin. Others ſay of poiſon, given him by or- 


der of Philip, who dreaded his ambition. But be 
that as it may, he died unexpectedly, and was ſuc- 
| by the duke of Parma, much his ag 


* 


\ 
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both in war and negociation, and whoſe addreſs ER 


| | . 
and clemency gave a new turn to the affairs of Spain cv 


in the Netherlands. | A, D. 1578. | 


Tux confederates, in the meanwhile, ſpent their 
time in quarrelling, inſtead of acting. Neither the 
army of Prince Caſimir nor that of the duke of 

Anjou was of any uſe to the ſtates. ' The catholics 
were jealous of the firſt, the proteſtants of the laſt, 
and the two leaders were jealous of each other. 
Thoſe evils induced' William prince of Orange to il 
form the ſcheme of more cloſely uniting the pro- 8 bas | 
vinces of Holland and Zealand, and cementing len 
with ſuch others as lay moſt contiguous; Utrecht, | 
Frieſland, Groningen, Overyſſel, and Guelderland, 1 
in which the proteſtant intereſt prevailed. The my 
deputies accordingly met at Utrecht, and ſigned 95 i} 
that famous union, in appearance fo ſlight, but in 15 =. | 
reality ſo ſolid, of feven provinces independent of 3 
each other, actuated by different intereſts, yet as + | 
cloſely connected by the great tye of liberty, as the W1 
bundle of arrows, the arms and emblem of their 
republic. | | 


4 


Ir was agreed, That the ſeven provinces ſhall 
unite themſelves in intereſt as one province, reſerving 


to each particular province and city, all its privileges, 4 
rights, e apy ſtatutes 8 5 in all Wee be- 1 
tween either of the provinces, the reſt ſhall interpoſe bl 
only as mediators ; and that they ſhall aſſiſt each 711 
other with life and fortune, againſt every foreign | : 
attempt upon any particular province *7. The firſt _ : 


coin ſtruck after this alliance is ſtrongly expreſſive 
of the perilous ſituation of the infant commonwealth. 
It repreſented a ſhip ſtruggling amid the waves, 
unaſſiſted by fails or oars, with this motto: Incer- 
tum quo fata ferant; I know not whither fate may 
„ 5 Tre 


* 
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LETTER The ſtates had indeed great reaſon for doubt. 

ö They had to contend with the whole power of the 

A. D. 1579. Spaniſh monarchy ; and Philip, inftead of offering 

| them any equitable conditions, laboured to "ES x 

the prince of Orange from the union. But William 

was too public ſpirited to reſign the intereſt of his 

N country for any private advantage: he determined 
. do ſhare the fate of the United Provinces; and they 

4 ſtood in much need of his ſupport. The duke of 

Parma was making rapid progreſs both by his arts and 

arms. He had concluded a treaty with the Wal- 

toons : he gained the confidence of the catholic par- 

ty in general, and he took by alault the cities of 

Marſien and Maeſtricht ; where, in defiance of his 

authority, great enormities were committed by the 

| Spaniſh troops. Every thing ſeemed poſlible to 

him. The ftates however, continued ' reſolute, 

_ though ſenſible of their weakneſs. They again made 

an offer of their ſovereignty to Elizabeth; and as 

ſhe ſtill rejected it, they conferred it on the duke of 

Anjou, finally withdrawing their allegiance from 

the crown of Spain's. e 11 M. 


| WariLz Philip was loſing the United Provinces, 
fortune threw in his way a new ſovereignty. Don 
Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, grandſon of the great 
Emanuel, ſmit with the paſſion for military glory, 

_ determined to ſignalize himſelf againſt the Moors in 
Africa, where his anceſtors had acquired ſo much 
renown. In conſequence of this direction of mind, 
he eſpouſed the cauſe of Muley Hamet, whom Muley 
Moloch, his uncle, had diſpoſſeſſed of the kingdoms 
of Fez and Morocco; and contrary to the opinion of 

» his wiſeſt counſellors, embarked for Africa, with an 

army of twenty thouſand men. The army of 

Muley Moloch was infinitely ſuperior; but that 

circumftance only rouſed the courage of Don Sebaſ- 
dan, who wore green armour in order to be a * 
4 1 \ Mar 
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mark for the enemy. The two armies engaged LETTER 
near Alcazar-quiver and after a deſperate conffict, . ; 
the Chriſtians were totally routed, or rather deſtroy- A. D. 1579. 
ed, being all either killed or taken 12 riſoners. Among 
the ſlain was Don Sebaſtian. The two Mooriſh 


princes, uncle and nephew, were allo left dead on 
the field 2. 


Tan king of needed bbs iſſue, was 1 
ceeded by his uncle, cardinal Henry; who alſo dying A. D. 1580. 
without children, a number of competitors aroſe = 
the crown. Among theſe was the king of 
nephew to Henry by the mother's ſide, the cite of 
Braganza, married to the grand-daug nter of the 
great Emanuel; Don Antonio, prior of Crato, baſ- 
tard of the infant Don Lewis; the duke of Savoy, 
the duke of Parma, Catharine di Medici, and pope 
Gregory XIII. who, extraordinary as it may ſeem, 
attempted to renew the obſolete claim of the Holy 
See to the ſovereignty of Portugal. Philip's claim 
was not the beſt, but he had moſt power to fupportit. 
The old duke of Alva, who had been for ſome time 
in diſgrace, like a maſtiff unchained for fighting, was 
recalled to court; put at the head of an army, and 
gained two victories ever Don Antonio, who, of all 
the other competitors, alone pretended to aſſert ius title 
by arms. Phitip wascrowned atLiſbon , proclaimedin , p.; . 
India, anda price. was ſet on the head of Antonio? * 
A durck was alſo ſet on the head of the prince of 
Orange, as ſoon as it was known in Spain, that the 
United Provinces had withdrawn their allegiance frorn 
; o_ ; and an attempt was ſoon after made upon his 
| y a man of 2 fortune, in order to ob- A. D. 1683. 
— by reward. Now firft did the ſtates become 
truly fenſible'© the value of this great man. The oy 
of the Spaniards, on a falſe report of his death, eould 
only be equalled by that of the ume, when in- 
185 * | E e formed 
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t 3 5 formed of his ſafety: yet a jealouſy of liberty, and a 
Ly dread of his ambition, ftill prevented them from ap- 

A D. 1583. pointing him their ſupreme governor, though every 
day convinced them of the imprudence, rapacity, 

and dangerous deſigns of the duke of Anjou. He 
had at firft aſſembled a conſiderable army, and raiſ- - 

ed the ſiege of Cambray ; but a project of marrying 

queen Elizabeth, whoſe amorous dalliances with him 

are ſomewhat unaccountable, and by no means juſ- 

tifiable, unleſs ſincere, led him to waſte his time in 

England, while the duke of Parma was making 

A. P. 1583. rapid progreſs in the Netherlands. On his return, he 
=. entirely loſt the confidence of the ſtates, by a raſh 
1 ; and violent attack upon their liberties ; was obliged 
| to leave the united Provinces; retired into France; 

and ſoon after, died in contempt 2. | 


Tux archduke Matthias had returned to Germany, 
on the elevation of his rival; ſo that the duke of Par- 
ma and the prince of Orange, the two greateſt gene- 
rals of their age, were now left to diſpute the poſſeſſi- 
oon of the Netherlands, which became the chief 
theatre of war in Europe, and the ſchool to which 
men of courage, from all nations, reſorted to ſtudy 
the military art. 27 14, 


ge ENGL AND, during theſe commotions, had enjoy- 
QA a profound tranquillity. But the ſcene now be- 
gan to be overcaſt: and Elizabeth ſaw dangers gra- 
dually multiply on her, from more than one quar- 

ter. The earl of Lennox, couſin-german to the 

oung king of Scotland, and captain Stuart of the 

bouſe of Ochiltree, afterwards earl of Arran, had 
found means to detach James from the Engliſh in- 
tereſt, and by their intrigues, the earl of Morton, 
who during his whole regency, had preſerved that 
kingdom in ſtrict alliance with Elizabeth, was 


Bs „ 
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brought to the ſcaffold, as an accomplice in then mur- 1 
= of the late king*3. — 4 
| A. D. 1861. 4 
Tur Scottiſh nobility, eas: Aiſſatiafied with 1 
the new adminiſtration, which was entirely directed 
by Lennox and Arran, formed a conſpiracy, proba- 
bly with the concurrence of Elizabeth, for ſeizin 
the perſon of James at Ruthven; and the deſign be- A. P. 1582, 
ing kept ſecret, ſucceeded without any oppoſition. 
The king, who was about twelve years of age, 
wept when he found himſelf detained a priſoner; 
but no compaſſion was ſhewn him.” © Mind not bis 
tears,” ſaid the maſter of Glamis 4 better that 
« boys ſhould weep, than bearded men.” He was 
obliged to ſubmit to the preſent neceſſity ; to pre- 
tend an entire acquieſcence in the conduct of the 
conſpirators, and to acknowledge the detention of 
his perſon to be an acceptable ſervice. | Arran wass 
confined a priſoner, in his own houſe, and Lennox ; 
| retired | into France, where he ſoon after died 122 | oo 
ee | 
Bur the affairs of Scotland tea not lin in 
this ſituation. 7 es, impatient of reſtraint, made 5 
his eſcape from eepers; and flying to St. An- fe 
drew, ſummoned his is friends and partizans to at- 
tend him. The earls of Argyle, Marſhal, Montroſe 
and Rothes, haſtened to pay their duty to their ſo- 
vereign ; and the ; oppoſite party finding themſelves 
unable to reſiſt ſo powerful a combination, took eff 
ſhelter in England. The earl of Arran was recall- 
| ed to court: a new attempt to diſturb the govern, p. n 
ment was defeated; the earl of Gowrie, who had 3 
headed it, was brought to the block; and ſevers | 
laws were paſſed againſt the reſbyterian cler 
who had applauded 4 the Raid \Ruv/voes, as Fra ans 
Ry" was aca GATES | 


7 


Ware theſcthings were mA in Scotland, 8 
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Wes the king of Spain, though he had not yet eome to an 


open rupture with Elizabeth, ſent in the name of the 


BD 1584 PoPe, a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards and Italans 


into Ireland, in order ta retaliate for the affiſtance 
which ſhe gave to his rebellious ſubjects in the Low 
Countries. But the invaders, though joined by 


5 2 of the diſcontented Iriſh, were all cut off to a 


1 RR: hundr 


man, My lord ren the queen sdeputy, and fifteen 
of the re bels were hanged; ed 
lch gave great diſpleaſure to Elizabeth's. 


"Wenn the Engliſh ambaſſador, — the un — 
| Mates complained of this invaſion, he was anſwer- 
ed by like complaints. of the piracies of Francis 
Drake; a bold navigator, who had paſſed into the 
mn | Sea by th. ſtraits of Magellan, and attacking 

Ee 


in thoſe. parts, Where they: leaſt ex- 


A. D. 1880. Peced an W 5 had taken many rich prizes, and 


returned home afely by the Cape of God Hope. 
As hie was fuk Engliſhman who bad.cucumna+ 
vigated the globe, his name became celebrated on 
fume 1 
ture; and the queen, who loved valour, and hoped 
to Mare in the * conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, 2 of a banquet from him 
RY ao 0 which, had performed ſo memora · 
of a voyage. She cauſed, however, part of the 
| 6 e 
weiht 5 Bl 


Bur React ga e ds 
regarded as of ſmall importance, had her zown 
= ects heen entirely united at home. That unhappi- 
Per not "res Bi — the = 270g . 
CONKTAInt' ra than by perſecuti 
dee her with an 3 "Nor ssd | 
with inceſſant outeries, * her ſeverity towards 
— queen of | Scqts, - and 1 * 4 
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High Commiſſion, (an eccleſiaſtical tribunal erectec 
by Elizabeth, and which was certainly too arbitrary) 


the Romiſh prieſts, particularly in the foreign ſemi- 
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naries for the education of Engliſh ſtudents of the 


catholic communion, endeavoured'to perſuade their 
diſciples, that it would be a meritorious action to 
take away her life 28, e N 


7 Tnos ſeminaries, founded by Philip II. the 
pope, and the cardinal of Lorrain, in order to pre- 


vent the decay of the ancient religion in England, 
ſent over yearly a colony of young prieſts, who main- 


tained the Romiſh ſuperſtition in its full height of bi- 


gotry 4; and who, being often detected in treaſonable 


practices, occaſioned that ſeverity 'of which their ſect 
complained. They were all under the direction of 


the Jeſuits; a new order of regular priefts erected in 


Europe, when the court of Rome perceived that the 
lazy monks and beggarly friars, who had ſufficed in 
times of ignorance, were no longer able to defend 
the ramparts of the church, aſiled on every ſide b 


the bold and inquiſitive ſpirit of the age, and the vis 


rulence of the perſecuted reformers. "Theſe ghoſtly 

fathers, who, by the very 
were engaged to pervert learning, and who, where it 
could ſerve their pious purpoſes, employed it to te- 
fine away the plaineſt dictates of morality, perſuaded 
William Parry, an Engliſh gentleman, and a con- 


nature of their mftitution, 


vert to the catholic religion, that he could not per- 
form a more acceptable ſervice to Heaven, than to 


take away the life of his ſovereign. Parry, then at 
Milan, was confirmed in this opinion by Campeggio, 


tte pope's nuncio, and even by the pope himſelf, who 


exorted him to perſevere; and granted him, for his 
encouragement, a plenary indulgence, and remiſſion 
of his ſins. Though Mill agitated with doubts, he 
came over to England, with an intention of exe- 
1 N | | ution 
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LETTER ſolutidn continued; and he was at laſt-betrayed by 
done Nevil, of the family of Weſtmoreland, to whom 
A. D. 1584+ he had communicated his deſign. Being thrown 


into priſon, he confeſſed his guilt, received ſentence of 
3 and ſuffered the puniſhment which the law 
appointed for his treaſonable conſpiracy 29. 


Sv cn murtherous attempts, the reſult of that bi- 
goted ſpirit with which the followers of the two re- 

Den but more eſpecially the catholics, were ac- 
tuated, every where now appeared, About the ſame 
time that this deſign againſt the life of Elizabeth was 
brought to light, the prince of Orange was aſſaſſinat- 
edat Delpht, by Balthazar Gerrard, a deſperate en- 
thuſtaſt, who believed himſelf impelled by the Di- 
vinity to commit that barbarous action; and who 
before he undertook it, purged his ſou] by confeſ- 
< fjon at the feet of a Dominican, and fortified him 
& {elf with the heavenly bread 301” © ff 


Tun United Provinces, now deprived of their 
chief hope, were filled with ſorrow and conſterna- 
tion; a general gloom involved their affairs; de- 
ſpondency appeared in every face, and anarchy 
reigned in their councils. The provinces of Holland 
and Zealand alone endeavoured to repair the loſs, 

and to ſhew their gratitude to William, by — 

his ſon Maurice their ſtadtholder and captain genera 

by ſea and land. Maurice was at this time only 
eighteen years old, but ſuch marks of genius diſtin- 
guiihed his character, as approved him worthy of 
the dignity to which he was raiſed; and he was op- 

poſed to the duke of Parma, the greateſt general of 
© that, or perhaps any other aggmeee. 


be Spain it was imagined, that the death of the 
prince of Orange would deprive the confederates, 
not only of counſel but of courage, any * 
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reſiſt the power of Philip. But, after the firſt emo- 33 
tions of grief and pril ſubſided, it produced very / 
contrary effects: rage took place of deſpair; and a. P. 158 - 
the horror of the aſſaſſination, univerſally attributed : 
to the intrigues of Philip, ſo irritated the people, that 
they determined to proſecute the war with unremit- 
us vigour, and revenge the death of their great de- 

b De C7 PF fi | £ | 


MxEAN WHITE the duke of Parma was making 4 
preparations for the reduction of Antwerp, the rich- . mi 
eſt and moſt populous city in the Netherlands. -On 1 
his firſt approach, the citizens opened the ſluices, cut _ 
down the dykes, and overflowed the i ot 
country with an inundation, which ſwept away a | 
his magazines. Not diſcouraged, however, by this 
 _ toſs, he ſet himſelf diligently to repair the misfor- 
tune; and cut at prodigious labour and expence, . 
but with incredible expedition, a canal from Steken 
tio Callo, in order to carry off the waters. He next 
_ erected that ſtupendous monument of his genius, ſo | 
fatal to the * liberty, a fortified bridge across 
the deep and rapid river Scheld, to prevent all com- 
munication with the town by ſea. The beſieged 
attempted to burn it, or blow it up, by ſending a- 
gainſt it two fire-ſhips, full of powder and other 
combuſtible ee But this ſche me failing, and 
the beſiegers daily making progreſs, in ſpite of eve- 
ry effort to oppoſe them, Antwerp ſent deputies to 
the duke, and agreed to — again the ſove- 5 4 
, To wg paler oo 


__  Domesric jealouſy, no leſs than the valour of the 
_ Spaniards, or the conduct of their general, contribut- 

dd to the fall of this flouriſhing city. The Hollan- 
ders, and particularly the citizens of Amſterdam, ob- 
ſtructed every meaſure propoſed for the relief of Ant- 
worp, hoping to profit by its reduction. The pro- 


Uran 
n fell into the hands of Philip. The conjecture 
b. 1865. proved juſt: Antwerp went hourly to decay; and 


o 


- 
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teſtants, it was concluded, would forſake it, as ſoon 


Amiterdam, enriched by the emigration of her ſiſ- 


city in the Netherlands. 


| ter's inhabitants, became the greateſt commercial 


Tunis rivalry, however ſingular in the annals of 


mankind, in ſeeking a problematical private advan- 
tage, at the expence of public ſafety, and when ex- 


poſed to the moſt imminent danger, had almoſt oc- 


caſioned the ſubjection of the whole revolted provin- 
ces. The loſs of Antwerp was a mortal blow to the 
formerly declining ſtate of their affairs; and the on- 
ly hopes which remained to them aroſe from the 


proſpect of foreign aid. Well acquainted with the 


cautious and frugal maxims of Elizabeth, they ten - 
dered the ſovereignty of their country to the king 


of France. But the diſtracted ſtate of that monar- 
chy obliged Henry to reject ſo advantageous an offer. 


The duke of; Anjou's death, which he expected 
would bring him relief, by freeing him from the in- 
igues of that prince, only plunged him in deeper 


diſtreſs. The king of Navarre, a profaſled proteſ- 


tant, being now next heir to the crown, the duke of 
Guiſe took thence occaſion to revive the catholic 
league; and to urge the king, by the moſt violent ex- 


pedients to ſeek the excluſion of that gallant prince, 


and the extinction of the whole ſect. Henry, though 
himſelf a zealous catholic, difliked ſuch precipitant 
meaſures , he attempted to ſuppreſs the league; but 
finding his authority too weak for that purpoſe, he 
was obliged to comply with the demands of the duke 
of Guiſe and the cardinal of Bourbon, whom theduke 


= had ſet up as a competitor againſt the king of Na- | 


varre; to declare war againſt the Hugonots, and 
' countenance a faction, which he regarded as more 


dangerous to his throne 33, Any interpoſition in fa- 


- your 


vour of the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Coun- LETTER 
tries, would have drawn on him at once the indig- , 
nation of Philip, the pope, and the e of which A. D. 2888. 
they were the protectors; he was therefore under the 
neceſſity of renouncing all thoughts of the proffered 
ſovereignty, though it opened a proſpect equally 
flattering to his ambition and his vengeancde. 


Tux United Provinces, in this extremity, had 
again recourſe to Ehzabeth; who, though ſhe conti- 
nued to reject their dominion, for the reaſons former- 
ly aſſigned, agreed to yield them more effectual ſup- 
port, and concluded a new treaty with them to that 
purpoſe; in conſequence of which, ſne was put into 
poſſeſſion of the Brille, Fluſhing, and the caſtle of 
Rammakins, as a ſecurity for the payment of her ex- 
pences. She knew that this meaſure would imme- 
_ diately engage her in hoſtilities with Philip, yet was 
ſhe not — 2 with the view of the preſent greatneſs 
of that prince; though ſuch prepoſſeſſions were every 
where entertained concerning the force of the Spaniſh ; 
monarchy, that the king of Sweden; when informed 
that the queen of England had openly embraced-the 
defence of the revolted Flemings, ſcrupled not to ſay, 
She has now taken the diadem from: her head, and 


placed it on the point of a {word 34,” 


Bur Elizabeth; though rather cautious than en- 
terprizing in her natural temper, though ſhe prefer- 
red peace, was not afraid of war; and when the ſaw 
an evident neceſſity, ſhe braved; danger with mag- 
nanimity and boldneſs. She now prepared herſelf ' ' + 
to reſiſt, and even to aſſault, the whole ſtrength of 
over to Holland, at the head of the Engliſh auxilia- 
ries, conſiſting of five thouſand foot and a thouſand 
horſe; whilſt Sir Francis Drake, with a fleet of twenty 


| fail, and a body of land forces, attacked the Spaniards 
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- LETTER in the Welt Indies. This gallant ſeaman made him- 
ws ſelf maſter of St. Jago de Cuba, of St. Domingo, the 
d. 1586. capital of Hiſpamola, of Carthagena, and ſevera! 
other places; and returned to England with ſuch 
_ riches, and ſuch accounts of the Spaniſh weakneſs in 
the New World as ſerved to INS the nation to 

future enterpriſes 35. 


Tur Engliſh arms were leſs Facdeſifuil in the Low 
A——__ - Leiceſter poſſeſſed neither courage nor 
Capacity equal to the truſt repoſed in him by the 
queen; and the ſtates, who from a knowledge of his 
intereſt with Elizabeth, and a deſire of engaging that 
princeſs {till further in their defence, had conferred 
on him the title of governor, and captain general of 
the United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend 
him, and veſted him with a power almoſt dictatorial, 
ſoon found their confidence miſplaced. He not only 
ſhewed his inability] to direct military operations, by 
permitting the duke of Parma to advance in a rapid 
courſe of conqueſts, but abuſed his authority, by an 
adminiſtration equally weak, wanton, cruel and op- 
preſſive. Intoxicated with his elevation, he aſſumed 
=_ | the air of a ſovereign prince; refuſed the inſtructions 
| of the ſtates ; filled up all vacant places with his own 
= unqualified favourites; excited the people to riſe a- 
= | inſt the magiſtrates, introduced, diſorder into the 
| | finances, and filled theprovinces with confuſion. The 
= | Dutch even ſuſpected him of a deſign upon their k- 
berties; and Elizabeth, in order to quiet their fears, 
| orasſome ſay, left an attemptſhould bemadeagamft 
A. D. 1587. the life of her favourite, commanded him at laſt to 
- _ his government, and return home, Prince 
Maurice was elected by the ſtates, governor in his 
place, and lord Willoughby was appointed by the 
_ commander of the Engliſh forces 26. 


in the mean time Elizabeth. was occupied air 
| more 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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more immediate dangers, than thoſe from the Spaniſh- LETTER. 
arms; though Philip had already formed the moſt ., 
hoſtile deſigns againſt her, and had begun his preßaa + - 
rations for that famous armament' denominated the 1 85 
Invincible Armada. Anthony Babington, a young 
entleman of Derbyſnire, Geer by John Bal- 
Ted, a popiſh prieſt, of the ſeminary of Rheims, en- 
gaged in a conſpiracy againſt the life of his ſovereign, 
as a neceſſary prelude to the deliveranceof the queen 
of Scots, and the re- eſtabliſnment of the catholic re- 
ligion in England; and ſo ſure did he think himſelf 
5 9 and ſo meritorious his undertaking, that 
in order to perpetuate the memory of it, he made a 
picture be dran in which he was repreſented ſtand» 
ing amidit his ſix confederates, with a motto expreſ- 
ſing that their common danger was the bond of their 
fidelity. Happily the plot was diſcovered by the 
vigilance of ſecretary Walſingham; and Babington, A. D. 1586. 
nd thirteen others, among whom was Ballard, ſuf- 
red death for their treaſonous deſign 37. 1 


Tux ſcene that followed was new and extraordi- 
nary, On the trial of the conſpirators it appeared, 
that the queen of Scots, who had held a correſpon- 
dence with Babington, had encouraged him in his 
treaſonable enterpriſe ; and it was reſolved, by Eli- 4 
zabeth and her miniſters, to bring Mary alſo to a 5 11 
ge trial, as being acceſlary to the conſpiracy. Ft 
ler papers were accordingly ſeized, her principal 
—_ domeſtics arreſted, and her two ſecretaries ſent pri- 
ſoners to London. After the neceſſary information 
had been obtained, forty commiſſioners, appointed f 
under the great ſeal, together with five of the judges, ö By 
Were ſent to Fotheringay caſtle, where Mary was Kt 
now confined, to hear and decide this great cauſe. _ 


{7 An idea een to majeſty, as being ar- : : © | 
| Taigned for treaſon, had not once entered the mind 4 
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| LETTER of the queen of Scots, though ſhe no longer doubt- 
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Edd but her deſtruction was determined on; nor had 


acknowledge the juriſdiction of her commiſſioners. 
„I came into England,” ſaid ſhe, an independent 
« ſovereign, to implore the queen's aſſiſtance, not to 
<« ſubject myſelf to her authority; nor is my ſpirit 


A. D. 1586. the ſtrange reſolution yet reached her in the 
| ſolitude of her priſon. She received the intelligence, 


however, without emotion or aſtoniſhment; and 
ſhe proteſted in the moſt ſolemn manner, that ſhe 
had never countenanced any attempt againſt the life 


- 


of Elizabeth, at the ſame time that ſhe refuſed to 


*« fo broken by paſt misfortunes, or fo intimidated 
phy preſent dangers, as to ſtoop to any thing un- 


« becoming the majeſty of a crowned head, or that 
will diſgrace the anceſtors from whom I am de- 


4 ſcended, and the ſon to whom I ſhall leave my 


* throne. ' If I muſt be tried, princes alone can be 


< my peers. The queen of England's ſubjects, 
however noble their birth may be, are of a rank 
inferior to mine. Ever ſince my arrival in this 


kingdom, I have been confined as a priſoner. Its 
_ * laws never afforded me protection. Let them not 


< now be perverted in order to take away my life 38,” 
| Many, however; was at laſt perſuaded to appear 


before the commiſſioners, to hear and to give an- 
© {wer to the accuſations which ſhould be offered a- 
4 gainſt her,” though ſhe ſtill refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the juriſdiction of the court, The chancellor 
endeavoured to vindicate its authority, by' pleading 
the ſupreme juriſdiction of the Engliſh laws over 
every one wo reſided in England: the lawyers of 
the crown opened the charge againſt the queen of 


Scots; and the commiſſioners, after hearing her de- 
fence, and adjourning to Weſtminſter, pronounced 


A. D. 1586. ſentence of death upon that unfortunate princeſs, 
and confirmed it by their ſeals and ſubſcriptions39, 


Ta 
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Tux chief evidence againſt Mary aroſe from the tf 1 
declaration of her ſecretaries ; for no proof could ., 
otherwiſe beproduced that thelettersfrom Babington & U. #586. * 
were delivered into her hands, or that any anſwer : 
was returned by her direction; and the teſtimony of 

two witneſſes, even though men of character, who 

knew themſelves expoſed to all the rigours of impri- 

ſonment, torture and death, if they refuſed to give 

any evidence which might be required-of them, Was 

by no means conclufive.” In order to ſereen them- 

ſelves, they might throw the blame on her; but they 

could diſcover nothing to her prejudice, without vio- 

lating that oath of fidelity which they had taken, ih 
conſequence of their office ; and their perjury, in 

one inſtance, rendered them unworthy of credit in 1 
another. Beſides, they were not confronted with 4 
her, though ſhe deſired that they might, and affirm- | "mi 
Ke) n | | 


FREE 


1 5 FA as ft he queen 900 Boots; 
not juſtice, was the objeck of this ur precedented 
wt and tho ſentence, after many 15 and 
_ delays, was carried into execution. Never did a. D. 1487. 
Mary appear ſo great, as in this laſt ſeene of her life ; 
ſhe was not only tranquil, but intrepid and magria- 
nimous. When Sir Andrew Melvil; the maſter of her 
houſhold; Who had been excluded for ſome weeks 
from her preſence, was permitted to take his laſt 
farewel, hs burſt into tears; bewailing the condition 
of a miſtreſs hom he loved, as well as his own hard 
fate, in being appointed to carry into Scotland the | 4 
news of ſuch a mournful event, as the cataſtrophe . 5 
Which awaited her, 3 not, good Melvil,, 4 

ſtie, there is at eater cauſe for re- 

Joicing. Thou ſhalt thi ney ee Mary Stuart de- 
* lvered from all her cares, and ſuch an eiid put to 
* „ — as/ſhe has long 9 | 
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LETTER “Bear witneſs that I die conſtant in my whos firm 
sein my fidelity towards Scotland, and unchanged in 
4. D. 1537, © my affection to France. Commend me to my ſon. 
Tell him I have done nothing injurious to his king- 
dom, to his honour, or to his rights; and God for- 
give all thoſe who have thirſted without cauſe for 
my blood.” On aſcending the ſcaffold, ſhe began, 
with the aid of her women, to take off her veil and 
upper garments; and the executioner rudely endea- 
| vouring to aſſiſt them, ſhe gently checked him, and 
| ſmiling faid, I have not been accuſtomed to undreſs 
| | before ſo many ſpectators, nor to be ſerved by fuch 
« valets!“ and, ſoon after, laid her head on the 
block, with a calm but undaunted fortitude . 


Such, my dear Philip, was the fate of Mary 
Stuart, queen of Scotland, and dowager of 
France, one of the moſt amiable and accompliſhed 
of her ſex; who, in the forty- fifth year of her age, 
and the nineteenth of her captivity in England, fell 
a victim to the jealouſy and to the fears of an offen- 
ded rival. But though Mary's trial was illegal, and 
her execution arbitrary, hiſtory will not permit us to 

ſuppoſe, that her actions were at no time criminal. 
With all the excellencies both of body 4+ and mind, 
which can adorn the female character, ſne had many 
of the weakneſſes of a woman; and our ſympathy 
with her long and accumulated ſufferings, ſeen 
through the medium of her beauties, only perhaps 
could prevent us from viewing her, notwith! — 
her elegant qualities, with ſome degree of that ab- 
horrence, which is excited by the pollution of the 
marriage bed and the guilt of murder. 


ELIZABETH, when informed of Mary's execution, 
affected the utmoſt ſurpriſe and concern. Sighs, 
tears, lamentations, and weeds of mourning, were 
all employed to diſplay the 3 


— 


She even undertook to make the world believe, that LETTER: 


the queen of Scots, her dear ſiſter and kinſwoman, | 
had been put to death without her knowledge, and 4. D. 1587. 


- contrary to her inclination ; and, in order to com- 
plete this farce, ſne commanded Daviſon, her ſecre- 
tary, to be thrown into priſon, under pretence that 
he had exceeded his commiſſion, in diſpatching the 

fatal warrant, which although ſhe eee ſne 


never meant to carry into execution 42. 


Taxis. hypoentical diſguiſe was aſſumed chiefly to 
appeaſe the young king of Scotland, who ſeemed de- 
termined to employ the whole force of his domini- 
ons, to revenge his mother's death. He recalled his 
ambaſſador from England, refuſed to admit the Eng- 
liſh. envoy into his preſence, and with difficulty con- 
Longs to 8 memorial try the queen. 
Every thing bore the appearance o War. Many of 
his bil infiigated Er take -K . 
ately, and the catholics recommended an alliance 
with Spain. Elizabeth ſaw the danger of ſuch a 
league. After allowing James ſome decent interval 
to vent his grief and anger, ſhe employed her emiſ- 
ſaries to ſet before him every motive as hope or fear, 
which might induce him to live in amity with her: 
and theſe, joined to the queen's diſſimulation, and 
the pacific diſpoſition of that prince, prevailed over 
his reſentment. He fell gradually into a good un- 
deritanding with the court of England. 


\. WarLs Elizabeth was thus enſuring the tranquil- 
lity of her kingdom, from the attempts of her neareſt 
neighbour, ſhe was not inattentive to more diſtant 
dangers. Hearing that Philip was ſecretly prepar- 

ing that prodigious armament, which had for its ob- 
0 18 no leſs than the entire conqueſt of England, ſne 
ſent Sir Francis Drake with a fleet to intercept his 
lupplies, to pillage his coafts, and deſtroy his ſhip- 
V e 


| Thames i in a 


tion as had never 


= 


Let a 81 ; and that gallant cles was fo "PRE 


ful, as to burnin the harbour of Cadiz, an hundred 


AD. array veſſels laden witli ammunition” and naval ftores. 


About the farne time Thomas'Cavendiſh, a private 


adventurer, launched into the South Sea in three 
fmall ſhips; "committed great deptedations on the 
Spaniards in _ irts; took many rich ee and 


returning by of Good Hope , entered the 
RN er triumph Wann © 


By theſe fortunate enterpriſes, the Engi FIN 


learned to deſpiſe the karge unwieldly ſhips of the 


enemy, in which, chieſty, they placed their hopes 
of fucceſs; the naval preparations of Spain were 
eck; the Armada was retarded a twelye- 


month: and the queen had thereby leiſure to take 
more effectual meaſures, againſt that formidable fleet 


a. army, intended for the Hah of — eng 


Nenn * ; 
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- Ms Aer Pip p. bet reren was Scary 


ten, determined to execute his ambitious Project 


with all poffible ſpeed.” No longerfſectet in his'mea- | 
ſures, every part of his Europea dormnions re- 


ſounded with the noiſe of armaments, and the trea- 


fures of both Indies were exhauſted in vaſt prepara- 
tions for war. In all the ports of Sicily, Naples, 
0 artizans were employed in 


Spain, and 
building veſſels of uncommon ſize and force: na val 


ſtores were bought up at great expence; proviſions 

amaſſed; armies Tevied and quartered in the mari- 

time provinces, a ee laid for ſuch an embarka- 
re appeared on the ocean. * 4 


Tur milita e Flanders were no lefs 


| formidable. ps from all quarters were every 


moment allen of reinforce the duke of Parma ; 


" ters he could re, in 
employed all carpen go 5 
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building flat bottomed veſſels, to tranſport into Eng- LETTER 
land an army of thirty-five thouſand men, aſſem- E. . 
bled in the Netherlands. This fleet of tranſports A. b. 136. 


was intended to join the grand Armada, vainly de- 
nominated invincible, which was to ſet fail from Liſ- 
bon; and after chaſing out of the way all the Fle- 
miſh and Engliſn veſſels (hich it was ſuppoſed 
would make little, if any reſiſtance) to enter the 


Thames; to land the whole Spaniſh army in the 


neighbourhood of London, under the command of 
the duke of Parma, and other experienced officers, 
and to decide at one blow the fate of England. The 
ſucceſs of the enterpriſe was never doubted; and ſe- 
veral Spaniſh and Italian prinoes and noblemen em- 
barked as volunteers, in order to — in the glory 
of ſo great a conqueſt ꝶꝶ˙wmꝙ;;; 0 OTH AP „ 


5 


* 
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ELIZABETH was appriſed of all theſe preparati- 
ons 5 ſhe had ee e . nor was ſhe 
terrified at that power, hy which all Europe appre- 
ee | d. 1 * £ 
deed was very unequal to Philip's: all the failors in 
England at that time did not exceed fifteen thouſand 
men; the royal navy conſiſted only of twenty-eight 
ſail, many of which were of ſmall ſize, | and none 
of them exceeded the bulk of our largeſt frigates. 
But the city of London fitted out thirty veſſels to re- 
inforce this ſmall navy, the other ſea- port towns a 
ene number, and the nobility and gentry 
ired, armed and manned; forty=three veſſels at their 
own. charge. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man 
of courage and capacity, was appointed admiral, 
and took on him the chief command; Drake, Haw- 
kins, and Frobiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in 
Europe, ſerved under him. The principal fleet was 
ſtationed atiPlymouthy; amt a ſmaller ſquadron, 
commanded:by lord Seymour, lay off Dunkitk, . 
in order to interceprithe duke af Parma: 
d Fr ia > 


overwhelmed: Her force in- 


| 
| 
; 


been able to land, wou 
ent to protect the kberties of their country. But as 
the fate of England, in that event, . to de- 
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ben Tu land forces of England were more numerous 


than thoſe of the enemy, but inferior in diſcipline 


* v. 1588, and experience. An army af twenty thouſand men 


was diſpoſed in different bodies along the ſouth coaft, 


lon 
with orders to retire backwards, 5 6 waſte the coun- 
try, if they could not prevent the Spaniards from 


landing; twenty-two thouſand foot, and a thouſand 


horſe, under the command of the earl of Leiceſter, 


were ſtationed at Tilbury, in order to defend the 
capital; and the principal army, conſiſting of thirty- 


four thouſand foot, and two thouſand — com- 
manded by lord e was reſerved for guard- 
wich queen's perſon, 'and r_ ng real 


werter Gy enemy ſhould 


9 armies, , though all the Spa bs had | 
d poſſibly have been ſuffici- 


pend on the iffue of a ſingle battle, all men of reflec- 
tion entertained the moft awful apptehenſions ef the 


4 ones at leaſt fifty thouſarid veterans, command- 


ed by experienced officers, under fo conſummate a 


general as the duke of Farma. The queen alone 
Vas undiſmayed. Spie iſſued all ee with 
tranquillity, animated her people to a fbeady refiſt- 


ance, and emph ved every refource, which either 


her domefiic ſituation les foreign alſiances could 


afford her. 9 appeared on horſeback in the 


camp at Tilbury; and e throng the lines, diſ- 


covered a: chearful and animated cduntenance, ex- 


5 8 to remernber their ay a 
_ countrya eit religion;and proſeſſec her inten 
though a woman, tu ad them herfeF into the field 


againſt the enemy, and ratſier periſn in battle than 


ſurvive the ruin and ſlavery of het prople. I 
* ogg faid the, intrepidly; + I-hive but the 


— — ee 
"+ $4 4 A the 


» | * * 
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* the heart of a king, and of a king of England 


Tur Heroic ſpirit of Elizabeth communicated. it- 
ſelf to the army, and every man reſolved to die ra- 
thet than deſert his ſtation, Meanwhile the Spaniſh 
Artiiada, after various obſtructions, appeared in the 
channel. It conſiſted of an hundred and thirty veſ- 
ſels, of which near one hundred were galleons, and 
carried about twenty thouſand land forces. Effing- 
har, who was informed of its approach by a Scotch 


pitate, had juſt time to get out of port, when he 
law it coming full ſail towards him, diſpoſed in the 
form of a creſcent, and ſtretching the diſtance of 
ſeven miles, from the extremity of one diviſion to 
that of the other. The lofty maſts, the yelling 
Fails, and the towering prows of the Spaniſh: galle- 
otis, ſeemed impoſſible to be juſtly deſeribed by the 


hiſtorians of that age, without aſſuming. the lan- 


guage of poetry. Not ſatisfied. with repreſent- 
11s che rmada as a ſpectacle infuſing equal terror 
and admiration into the minds of all beholders, and as 
the moft magnificent that had ever appeared on the 
main, they aſſert, that, though the ſhips bore every 
fail, it yet advanced with-aſlow motion, as if the 
d ocean had groaned with ſupporting, and the winds 
been tired with impelling ſo enormous a weight 4s. 


Tür Eoglih admiral at firſt gave orders not to 
e 
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July 20. 


Come to cloſe fight with the enemy, on account of 


tlie fize of their ſhips, and the number of ſoldiers on 
board; but a few trials convinced him, that even in 
cloſe fight, the ſize of the Spaniſh ſhips was. of no 
| advantage to them. Their bulk expoſed them to 
the fire, while their cannon, placed too high, ſhot 


over the heads of the Engliſh. Every thing con- 


ired to the ruin of this vaſt armament. Sit Francis 


** 


Drake took the great galleon of Andaluſia and a large 
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ſhip of Biſcay, which had fallen behind the reſt; 
while the nobility and gentry haſtened out their 


X b. 1588: veſſels from every harbour, and reinforced Effung- 


ham, who filled eight of his ſmaller ſhips with com- 
buſtibles, and ſent them into the midſt of the enemy. 
The Spaniards fled with diſorder and precipitation; 


the Engliſh fell upon them while in confuſion; and 


beſides doing great damage to their wh ole fleet, took 


twelve ſhips. 


Ir was now. evident that the purpoſe of the Ar- 
mada was entirely fruſtrated; and the duke of Par- 
ma, whoſe veſſels were calculated for tranſporting 
ſoldiers, not for fighting, poſitively refuſed to leave 
the harbour, while the Engliſh were maſters of the 


| fea. The Spaniſh admiral, after many unſuccels- 


ful rencounters, prepared therefore to return home; 


burasthe winds wotconmertobuwſhgatingueh 
the channel, he reſolved to make the circuit of the 
iſland. The Engliſn fleet followed him for ſome 
time; and had not their ammunition fallen ſhort, 
through the negligence of the offices in ſupplying 


them, they had obliged the invincible. Armada to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. / 


_ Sven a concluſion of that vain-glorious enterpriſe 
would have been truly illuſtrious to the Engliſh, but 
the event was ſcarce leſs fatal to the Spaniards, The 


Armada was attacked by a violent ftorm in paſſing 


the Orkneys; the ſhips, having already loft their an- 
chors, were obliged to keep at ſea, and the mari- 
ners, unaccuſtomed to hardſhips, and unable to ma- 
nage ſuch unwieldy delle afiowey them to drive 
on the weſtern. iſles of Scotland, or on the coaſt of 
Ireland, where they were miſerably wrecked. Not 
one half of the fleet returned to Spain, and a {till 
fmaller proportion of the foldiers and ſeamen : yet 
Philip, whoſe command of temper was equal to his 
ambition, received with an air of tranquillity the _ ; 
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of ſo humbling a diſaſter. © I ſent my fleet,” ſaid CME 
he, to combat the Engliſh, not the elements. God wv 
be praiſed that the calamity is not greater 49! 4. P. 1588." 


Wars the naval power of Spain was receiving 
this fignal blow, great revolutions happened in 
France. The Hugonots, notwithſtanding the va- 
lour of the king of Navarre, who hadgained at Cou- 
tras, in Guienne, a complete victory over the royal ar- A. p. 1887. 
my, were reduced to the greateſt extremity by the 
Power of the League; and the exorbitant ambition of 
the duke of Guiſe, joined to the idolatrous admiration 
of the'catholics, whoconſidered him as a ſaviour, and 
the king as unworthy of the throne, only could have 
_ Preſerved the reformers from utter ruin, The citi- | 
zens of Paris, where the duke was moſt popular, | > 
took arms againſt their ſovereign, and obliged him 
to abandon his capital at the hazard of his life; while 
the doctors of the Sorbonne declared, Thata weak 
prince may be removed from the government of 
his kingdom, as a tutor or guardian, unfit for his 
* office, may be deprived of his truſt se. - 
r / .  33e | ; 

_ © Hensy's ſpirit was rouſed, by the dread of degra- 
dation, from that lethargy in which it had long re- 
poſed. He diſſembled his reſentment; entered into 

2 negociation with Guiſe and the league; ſeemed 
outwardly reconciled, but harboured vengeance in 
his heart; and that vengeance was haſtened by an 
infolent ſpeech of the ducheſs of Montpenſier, the 
duke of Guiſe's ſiſter, who ſhewing a pair of gold 
ſciſſars, which ſhe wore at her ile laid, © The 
* beſt uſe that I can make of them is, to clip the hair i 
* of a prince unworthy to ſit on the throne of France, 1 
* in order to qualify him for a monaſtery, that one | 
& more deſerving to reign may mount it, and repair 


< the loſſes which religion and the ſtate have ſiiffered 1 
through the weakneſs of his predeceſſor 51. - B 
\ 1 1 9 | 7 | a Ar TER 75 1 
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LETTER AeTER Henry had fully taken! his leben nine 
of his guards , lingled c out by Loignac, firſt 17 ntleman 
A. D. 1568. of his E chamber, were introduced to him. in his 


palace. He put a poniard into each of their hands, 


| informed them of their buſineſs, and concluded thus: 


4 = [tt is an execution of juſtice, which I command 
ou to make on the 1 eriminal in my king- 
dom, and whom all laws human and divine per- 
mit me to 1 78 4 but not 9 the ordinary 
* methods of juſtice in my power, 
< by the ri r inherent in my royal authority, to 
< ſtrike the blow.“ They were ſecretly diſpoſed in 
the paſſage, which led from the king's chamber to 
his cabinet ; and when the duke of Guiſe came to 
receive ee fk fix poniards were at once plunged 
| Into his breaft 52 z he s. and expir Ad. 


> 
9 
x 


& A now a kin \ Madam,” faid Henry, enter- 
ing the apartment o of the queen-mother,* and have 
«2 no competitor z the duke of Guile is « ad, "The 
cardinal of Guiſe alfo was diſpatched, Was even 
more violent than his brother ; and among ather 


inſolent ſpeeches, had been heard to ſay, that he 


fee hold the king's head between his 


des, till 
the tonſure was rformed at * N * * 
IR © Hoſt 


Tursz env] executions ”_ on TT is 
Jas can excuſe, had an eflect very different 
what Henry expected. The partizans of the leag 
vere inflamed with the utmoſt rage againſt him, in, 
every where flew to arms, Rebellion was red 
into a ſyſtem. The doctors of the .Sorbonne had 
the arrogance to 1 «That the people were 

e releaſed from their cath 
6e Valois;” and the duke of Mayenne, brother to 
the duke of Guiſe, was choſen by the league Lieu- 


Jenans General of the State Royal * 


authoriſe you, 


of allegiance to Henry of 
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an unknown and unintelligible title, but which was 


F In this extremity, the king, almoſt abundo ned by 


his catholic ſubjects, entered into a confederacy wit 
the Hugonots and the king of Navarre. ' He enliſt- 
ed large bodies of Swiſs-infantry and German caval- 


ry; and being ſtill ſupported by his chief nobility, 


and the princes of the blood, he was enabled, by all 
thoſe means, to aſſemble an army of forty thouſand 
men. With theſe forces the two kings advanced to 
the gates of Paris, and were ready to cruſh the league, 
and ſubdue all their enemies, when the deſperate re- 
ſolution of one man gave a new turn to the affairs 


1 


* 5 
A * 


_ Javxs Clement, a Dominican friar, inflamed by 


at bloody ſpirit of bigotry; which diſtinguiſhed 


theage, and of which we have ſeen ſo many horrid 


. examples; had embraced the pious reſolution of ſa- 


crifiting/ his own life, in order to fave the church 
from the danger which now threatened it, in conſe- 
| quence of the alliance between Henry 1] 


I. and the 
Hugonots; and being admitted into the king's pre- 
fence,” under — of important buſineſs he 
mortally wounded that prince, while reading fore 
ſuppoſed diſpatches, and was himſelf inſtantly put 
to death by To guards 55. This aſſaſſination left the 


 - ſucceſſion open to the king of Navarre ; who as 


4 > 5 
1 e. 
1 
5 * 


next heir to the crown, aſſumed the government un- 
der the title of Henry IV. But the reign of that 
great prince, and the | 

was obliged to'engounter, before he could ſettle his 
kingdom, muſt be referred to a futute Letter, 


various difficulties which he 


In the mean tirne, 1 cannot help obſerv ing, that 


the monk who had thus imbrued his hands in the 


| hlood of his ſovereign, was conſidered at Paris as a 
r faint 
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- LETTER faint and a martyr; he was exalted above Judith, 
OT and his image was impiouſly, placed on the altars. 
4. D. 589, Even pope Sixtus V. ſo deſervedly celebrated for his 

dignity of mind, as well as for the ſuperb edifices 
with which he adorned Rome, was ſo much infected 
with the general contagion, that he compared Cle- 


188 the reſurrection of the Saviour $6414 As 


* 1 53 Ah Haben leads me to VG} Tete 

body aſſaſfinations, ſo peculiar to the period that fol- 

2 the reformation, proceeded chiefly from the 

fanatical application of certain paſſages in the Old 

Teſtament to the con junctures of the times. En- 

thuſiaſm taught both proteſtants and cathialics to con · 

"on themſeive as the cnt favourites of Hea- 

ſſeſſing — om only true religion, -without 

ee erase to reflect, that the ad- 

herents of ee equal right to this vain pre- 
tenſion. The proteſtants founded it on the 

of their principles, the catholics on the antiquity of 

their church; and while impelled by their own-vin- 

dictive paſſions, by perſonal animoſityor party-zeal, 

to the commiſſion of murder, they imagined they 

| heard the voice of God commanding — exe 

{br „ ee . nee 97 
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- fon of HENRY TV. 20 the Peace'of NeERvVENS. 


TT "HE reins Henry V. zuftly filed the Great, LETTER 
1 | is one of the moſt memorable eras in the hiſ- | 
tory of France. The circumſtanoes of the times, A. D. 1569. 
the character of the prince and of the man, all con- 
ſpire to render it intereſting; and his connexions 
with other Chriſtian powers, either as allies or ene- 
mies, make it an object of general importance. 
The eyes of all Europe were fixed upon him, as 
the hero of its military theatre, and the centre of 
its political ſyſtem. 1 and Elizabeth were ow 
| gn. pn e DO EY os 
eilte ee JW 1831 g 
9 prejudices abend 3 —— — gc 
gion, made one half of the royal army forſake him, 
on the aſſaſſination of his predeceſſor; and it was 
only by ſigning certain/propoſitions, favourable to 
their religion, and promiſing to liſten to their doc- 
tors, that he could engage any of the catholic nobi- 
lity to 5 his title. The daily deſertion of his 
troops obliged him to abandon the ſiege of Faris, and 
retire into — Thither he was followed by 
the duke of Mayenne, and the forces of the league, 
. who had proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon king, 
under the name of Charles N. though that old man, 
thrown into priſon on the aſſaſſination of the Guiſes, 
jou ſtill me in e en le in Io» 
ou n 
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LETTER of England, and found her well diſpoſed to aſſiſt 


him ; to oppoſe the progreſs of the catholic league, 
—ů —— 
4. D. i389. and of the king of Spain, her dangerous and inve- 


terate enemy; ho eritertained views either of diſ- 
membering the French monarchy, or of annexing the 
whole to his on dominions, Conſcious of Henry's 
neceſſities, Elizabeth ſent him immediately a preſent 
of twenty-two thouſand pounds, in order to pre- 
vent the deſertion of his Swiſs and German auxili- 
aries; and embarked, with all expedition, a rein- 
forcement of four thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of lord Willonghby, an officer of abilities. 
Meanwhile the king had been ſo fortunate as to ſe- 
eure Dieppe and Caen, and to repulſe the duke of 
Mayenne, who had attacked him under the cannon 
of Arques, Where he lay entrenehed. On the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh forces, he marched immediate- 
ly. to Paris, to the great conſternation of the _— 
tants, and had almaſt taken the city by ſtorm ;- | 
the duke of Mayenne entering it ſoon after bs 
1 Henry e it une! bo retire, 8 


Tus king + forees were ſtill mch inferive' to thol 
| ofthe league; but what was wanting in numbers, was 
made up in valour. He attacked the dulce of May» 


A b. eg —— over hum, 


ſupported hy a ſelect body of Spaniſn troops, 
detached from tha Netherlands. Henry's behaviour 


on this occaſion was truly heroic, - . Niy lads,” faid = 


he to his ſoldiers, ( if you ſhould loſe Git of your 
colours, rally towards this, pointing to the white 
feather in his hat; ( you will always find it in the 
c road to honour and glory, God is with ua, added 
drawing his ſword, and ruſhing into the thickeſt 

of the enemy; but when he perceived their ranks 
broken, and great havock committed inthe purſuit, 
by natural humanity and crore ponnh to his county . 
BE | + 428 il (Na "I men, 
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men, led him to cry, © Spare my French ſubjects ! 
forgetting that they were his enemies. 


Soo after this victory died the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, and the king inveſted Paris, That city contain- 
ed two hundred and twenty thouſand ſouls, animated 
by religious enthuſiaſm, and Henry's army did not 
amount to fifteen thouſand men; yet he might cer 
tainly have reduced it by famine, if not by other 
means, had not his paternal tenderneſs for his peo- 
ple, . illrtimed, made him forget the duty of 
the ſoldier, and relax the rigour of war, He left a 
free paſſage to the old men, women, and children; 
he permitted the peaſants, and even his on men, 
to carry proviſions ſecretly to the beſieged : # I would 
rather never poſſeſs Paris, ſaid he, when blamed 
for this indulgence, © than acquire it by the deſtruc+ 
tion of its. citizens 3,” . He feared no reproach ſo 


much as that of his own heart, 


Mx ax T the duke of Parma, by order of the 
ing of Lege left the Low Countries, where he was 
hard preſſed by prince Maurice, and haſtened to the 
relief of Paris. On his approach, Henry raiſed th 
| pre and offered him battle; but that conſummate 
general, having performed the important ſervice for 
which he was detached, prudently declined thecom- 
bat: and ſo great was his ſkill in the art of war, that 
he retired in the face of the enemy, without afford · 
ing them an opportunity of attacking him, or ſo 
much as putting his army into diſorder, and reach- 
ed his government, where his preſence was much 
7 chit, without ſuſtaining any loſs in theſe long 
marches. The States, however, were gainers by 
{8 EGAN Pres Maurice had made rapid 


Aarti dt 0 Ar rz 
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a Ar rxx the retreat of the Spaniards, Henry made 

wan; ſeveral freſh" attempts upon Paris, Which was his 

A. D180. grand object; but ther ane of the citizens, par- 

A cularly ofthe faction 08 Sixteen, by which it was 

governed, defeated all his defigns, and new dangers 

— 5 in upOn him from every ſide. When the 

Aue of Parma retired; he left 59575 thouſand men 

Wich the duke of Mayenne, for tie ſupport of the 

league und pope Gregory XIV, at tlie fequeſt of the 

king of Spain, not only declared Henry a relapſed 

heretic; and ordered all he catholics to abandon . 

under pain of excommunication, but ſent his nephew 

Vith troops and mony to join che duke of Savoy, 

who was already in poſſefſion'of Provence, and had 

entered Dauphine: About the ſame time the young 

duke of Euile made his eſcape from tlie caſtle of 

Tours, Where he had been confined? ſince the aſſaſ- 

fination of his father. All that the king faid, when 

informed of theſe dangers was, The more erle- 

ü mies we haye, the more care we muſt take, 

und the more 55 there will be 5 bestin 5 
« theme” Þ CLOCHALTTECEL 1e 0 ft 


* 


erte kn, who had tron her troops,” on | 


aw the neceſſity of again in terpoling. She ſent him 
A. D. 1591. three thouſand' men, Wacker Sir Je John Norris, who had 
randed with reputation in the Low Countries; ; 
9 afterwards four thouſand, under the cartof Eſſex, | 
ng nobleman; who! by many exterior accom- 
: 5 and much real merit, Was daily riling into 
vour, and ſeemed to occupy] that place in her e 
tiotis, which Leiceſter, now deceaſed, Had ſo long en- 
jdyed. With theſe (applies, 5 Joined to an Si of 
Wye thoufand men, Hen entered Normandy, 
according to his agreement with Elizabeth; and form- 
ed the ſiege of Rouen. The place made an obſtinate 
feſiſtance; but as the CONS of the 88 was unable 


5 ta 


* 


to keep bay op it 3 Pol ng a LATTER. 
ſurrender, if an unexpected event had not procured 

it relief. The duke of Parma, by order of Philip, & Nas. 
again, left his government; and advancing to Rouen, 

by. rapid marches, a ſecond time robbed Henry of 

his prey. The. gallant monarch, burning with re- 

venge, again boldly offered him battle, again pur- 
him, and, the duke by a wonderful piece of ge- 
neralſhip,, and in ſpite. of the greateſt obſtacles, a ſe- 
cond time made good he retreat tothe Netherlandss, &; 


PETS; . hf 
"Henry was in pou 5 Lane 15 baer [ 
Ae ae, by hearing that Leſdiguieres h . 
vexed. Pro ence, chaſed, the 3 voy. over the 
bla! a 8 65 made incurſions even Mook See 
Turin; that the viſcount de Turenne had vanquiſn- 
ed and ſlain the mareſchal of Lorrain, while Tham - 
mes had Jette 1 the fluke de Jo Kent. r 
manded for the league in Langucdoc, and killed 
two N men; that la Valette, the new gover- 
on of Provence, had retaken Antibes, and the Spa- A. D. 1 6. 
niar eee in an e upon Bayonges, R 


. ALE all ch were haſtening W 
between che parties. The faction of Simteen, who 
were entirely in the intereſt of Spain, and the penſi-, - 
2 of Philip, had hanged the firſt p reſident of | 

parliament of Paris, and two of 9 — judges, 
by not 3 to death a, man, eee to. 
them, but-, againſt. whom no crime was, found. 
The duke of 51 0 425 the other hand, afraid 
of cruſhed, by, this faCtion, had cauſed four, 
of he ixteen. to be e the ſame. Te as 
The duke of Parma, en the part of Phili 


the duke of Mayenne to aſſemb i a ade of = 
ſtates, in. order to Do the election of a. 


I} 0 the catholics 5 1 8 1 8. him - | 
+ 1 * Clearly 


Be 34] | the erg? 
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eren clearly to underſtand, that they expected he would 
. now declars hirnſelf on the article of religion. - | 


„Tur ki and the duke of Mayenne were "PN | 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of complying with theſe 
nands, though allke diſagreeable to each; The 
ſtates wereconvoleds and the duke of Parma, un- 


der pretence of ſuppofting their reſolutions, was 


ready to enter France with a powerful army, in order 
to forward the views of Philip. But the Jet of 
thar great general at Arras, where he was aſſembling 
his forces, the duke of Mayenne from a dan- 
gerous rival, Henry from a idable enerny 


and E France from [oe Fa 4 . of 


5 26, 
A. D. 1893. 


in. Ky 

TI ELD £3 e | Th , ins FEE 

Tur an deset or here petty: chicas 
of the catholic factions, met according to the edict, 
at Paris; and the pope's legate there propoſed, that 
they ſhould bind themſelves by ati Cath never to be 


FE reeonciled to the king of Navarre, even though he 


ſhould embrace the cathohc faith. "This motion was 


oppoſed by the duke of Mayenne, and the majority of 
the aſſembly, but ſupported by this 3 e 


_ as there was yet no appearance of H 


2 — 


gun, 
eee 


his rekgion, the duke of Feria, Phit 
bans. phy . g to gain the Phan 
n the fovereiprity of Bur- 
together with vaſt ſum of ftloney, Bokdly 
that the ſtates ' ſhould” chufe the i 


Eugenia queer; as tlie neareſt relatiott of Henry III. 


and thearch-dvke Albert, to hort her father was 
inclined to give her in marriage, king in her right. 
The moſt zealous of the Sixteen revolt ard o- 

poſal : declating, that they could never think of ad- 


wittng at ce of two foreign fovereigns. The 


Aue of Feria changed his ground: he propofet the | 
infanta, on condition 6. ſhe ſhould eſpouſe a 


prince of France, including the houſe of Lorrain, 


the . 
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thenomination to be leftto his catholic majeſty; andy rr 
at length, he fixed on the young duke of Guiſe. 


; Li 


Had the laſt propoſal been made firſt, it is poſſible 4. D152 


that Philip might have carried his point; but now 
the duke of Mayenne, unwillig to become depen- 
2 on his nephew, Wee to diſpute the ambaſ- 
wer z and the parliament of Paris, as ſup : 

| poſed 1 ie — EIA publiſhed a decree, de- 
claring ſuch a treaty contrary to theSaliclaw, which 
being a fundamental principle of the governs 
ee on no enen be (ot 3 


? 
TALE: * x8 7 


id „ odreiy theſe diſputes were agitated 3 | 


Henry: was puſhing his military operations; but he 
was become beni, notwithfianding his ſucceſſes, 
that he never could, by force of arms alone, render 
nen maſter, of his Kingdom. The catholics of 


party grew daily more umportunate, to know his 


timents in regard to religious matters ʒ ane their 


Jealouſy « on this point ſeemed to increafe, i in propor- 
2 he 2 to the full poſſeſſon of = 
hough a proteſtant, he was no 


5 CCC 


odinate to the public good; and therefore appointed 
eonferences to be A between thedivines of thetwo 


eigene ns, that 2 be enabled 1 take, With | 


more decency, that ſtep, which the ſecurity of his 
crawn, "a Mai Mr e en 


W 11 we ieee e 
band marquis of Roſni (afterwards duke of: Sulli, 
_ and-prime-miniſter to Henry) the proteſtant divines 
9 ee vs -order to 

the king 2 better pretext for embracimg 

that 3 which; it was ſo muck his intereſt to bei- 

lieve however that might be, it is certain, that 
mme more moderate proteſtants, and Roni: 

" _ were convinced of the neceſlity of ſuch 2 


— * 5 
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an and that Henry, ſoon after the taking of Dreux, 
ſolemnly made his abjuration at St. Denis, and re- 


A. mY * ceived abſolution boon the axclibiſhop of Waasen“. 


Tuts E — 8 not immediately followed by 
thoſe. beneficial conſequences, which were expected 
from it. The more zealous catholics ſuſpected 
Henry's ange they conſidered his abjuration 
— as a device ta deceive the league; and as the 

eters of many, who had diſtinguiſned them- 
ven — their violence, was concerned in obſtruct- 
ing his progreſs, they had recourſe to their former 

t of aſſaſſination, in which they were en- 
couraged by their prieſts. Several attempts were 
made againſt the king! 8 lags life. The zealous Hugo- 
nots, on the hand, became more diffident of 
Heary's intentions towards their ſect; and his pro- 
teſtant allies, particularly the queen of England, 
expreſſed much indignation at this intereſted change 
of his religion. Senſible, however, that the league 
and che king of Spain were ſtill their common 
enemies, Elizabeth at laſt admitted his apologies. 
She continued her ſupplies of men and money; 
and time ſoon produced a wonderful alteration in 
the affairs of the French monarch, and evinced the 
wiſdom of the ſtep which he had taken, though 
not entirely conformable to the laws of honour, and 
conſequently a reproach on his private nene 2 

Tur marquis de Vitri, governor of Meaux, v was 
the firſt man of rank, - -who ſhewed the example of 
a return to duty. He had often ſolicited the duke 
2 enne, as the cauſe of the war was at an end, 

e his peace with the king; but receiving no 
| Larafaion from that nobleman, he reſolved to fol- 
low the dictates of his own heart. He ordered the 
garriſon to evacuate the town; and, having aſſem- 

ane e delivered to them the keys. 
4 TO CI POTN” 
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Gentlemen,“ faid he, 1 ſcorn to ſteal an advance TTY 
tage, or make a fortune at other men's expence. e | 
Jam going to pay my allegiance to the king, and a. — 
« leave it in your power to act as you pleaſe.” The 
magiſtrates, after a ſhort deliberation, agreed to ſe d. 
a de mation to Henry, i in order to make their ſab- 
miſſſons, and entreat him to return” their 2 5 
The deputies wereſo'confounded at their audience, 
that they were incapable to ſpeak, but threw them 
ſelves at the king's feet. © aving viewed them for 
ſome moments in that condition, Fe burſt into 
tears; and lifting them up, ſaid, 7 Come not as ne- „ 
mies to crave forgiveneſs, but as children to a father = 
* always willing to to receive : you \ with open art arrns: 9, ke 


Tur reception alſected thelea e more with he”. 
greateſt defeat could have done. Henry was crown- ” A. D 1594- 
ed with much ſolemnity at Cha, and every 
thing ſeemed to 1 x ſpeedy cification, A 
Chaſtre delivered up the provinces'of Otleanois and 
Berri, of which he fm © vernor, and AAlncourt | 
the city of Pontoife; the Bk of 1 1 5 ES 
from Paris; and the count de B wh - 
manded the French garriſon, (for there was 28 2 
Spaniſh one, privately admitted the King into is . 
capital, of which he took poſſeſſion almoſt without '2 
ſhedding blood. Villars, who had fo gallantly 1775 : 
fended Ronen for the Teague, ſurrendered that city on 
conditions; and a multitude of other places either 
offered terms, or opened their ates without ipu- W 
lating for any. Tie duke ef Elbeuf, of the Hufe 
of 'Lorrain, who had ſeized the govertiment ox 


Poitou, Arch r the! King. The y ang duke _ 
of Guiſe alſo made his peace with Her 1 Pan, . „ 
Who ſtill held the principality ty of, am ſybratt- 

ted; and marſhal d Aumont, with the affiſtance 
an Engliſh fleet and army, made himſelf ale of 


Morlaix, ne een and Breſt, towns 70 4 
Vol. H. G g ed | 


; 8 
{4 .. 
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ed by the Spaniſh forces in Britanny ; while the king 


w—-— in perſon beſieged and took Laon; on which Ami- 
ee ant ee pert. on Fiearyly', eee his 


ſway e. 


I the midſt of thele ſucceſſes Henry was on the 


Dec. 27. 


point of periſhing by the hand of a deſperate aſſaſ- 
fin. On his return from Picardy to Paris, John 
Chaſtel, a young fanatic, educated among the Je- 
ſuits, ſtruck him on the mouth with a knife, while 
he was ſaluting one of his courtiers, in a chamber of 
the Louvre, and beat out one of his teeth... The 
blow was intended for the king's throat; but fortu- 
nately, his ſtooping OP it from ſtriking that 
dangerous part. The aſſaſſin was ſeized, avowed 
his principles, and was executed. On his examina- 
tion he confeſſed, that he had frequently heard his 
ghoſtly preceptors ſay, that king-killing was lawful; 
and that as Henry IV. had not yet been abſolved by 
the pope, he thought he might kill him with a ſafe 

conſcience. Some writings to the ſame purpoſe were 
found in the poſſeſſion of father Guiſgard, who wWas 
condemned to ſuffer the puniſhment appointed for 


treaſon; and the ſociety of.. Jeſuits were baniſh- 


ed the kingdom, by a degree of the parliament of 
OE TI I WL TIT IT NE TE 


f 


S V of ore TE oe net wer fog” 
Wut theſe things were paſſing in France, war 
was ſtill carried on with vigour in, the Low Coun- 
tries. The confederates not only continued to 
maintain the ſtruggle for. liberty, but even roſe. ſu- 
perior to the power of Spain. Prince Maurice ſur- 
priſed Breda; and, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh 
forces, under Sir Francis Vere; he took Gertruyden- 
berg and Groningen, after two of the moſtobſtinate, 


and beſt conducted ſieges recorded in hiſtory. 
Count Manſveldt, an able and experienced officer, 


who had ſucceeded the duke of Parma in the mil; 
tary command, beheld the taking of the firſt with 
5 18 | an 
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an army ſuperior to the prince's, without being LETTER: 
able to force his lines; and Verdugo, the Spa- 
niſh general, durſt not attempt the relief of the 
on though the garriſon made a gallant de- 


Tux progreſs of the confederates, however, did 
not prevent the archduke Erneſt, now governor of 
the Low Countries, from ſending ten thouſand men 
to lay waſte the frontiers of France; and Henry, 
who had long been engaged in hoſtilities with Philip, 
was provoked by this freſh inſult, as well as encou- 
raged by his own ſucceſſes and thoſe of the confede- 
rates, to declare war againſt Spain. He led an a. D. 1595. 
army in perſon into Burgundy ; took the caſtles of 
Dijon and Talan; expelled the Spaniards from that 
province; obliged the duke of Mayenne to ſue 
ot an accommodation, and received abſolution from 
the pope. 5 | 
Bor while this great prince, rendered confident 
by good fortune, was employed in a wild and fruit- 
leſs expedition into Franche Comptè, in compliance 
with the ambition of his miſtreſs; the fair Gabrielle 
dEtrees, who wanted a principality: for her ſon 
Cxfar, a Spaniſh army, under the command of don 
Pedro.de Guſman, conde de Fuentes, reduced Dour- 
lens; Catelet, and Cambray. In balance, however, 
of theſe loſſes; the duke of Guiſe ſurpriſed Marſeilles, 
and Henry concluded his negociation with the duke 
of Mayenne; who, charmed with the generous re- 
ception which he met with on his ſubmiſſion, con- 
tinued ever after firmly attached to the king's perſon 


A. D. 1596. 


and government. 


Wurn informed of the taking of Marſeilles, Henry © 
was ſo much elated with joy, that he exclaimed in a 
kind of tranſport, © Then I am at laſt a king 13!“ 
N G g 2 eee 
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His joy, however, was but of ſhort duration. The. 


= archduke Albert, whohad ſucceeded on the death of 
A. D. 1596. his brother to the government of the Low Countries, 


ſent an army to beſiege Calais; and that fortreſs, not 
being in a proper ſtate of defence, was obliged to 
ſurrender, before the king could march with a ſuffi- 
cent force tolitsrebeft 77 7 


Tunis unfortunate event was ſoon followed by an- 
other. While Henry was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for 
the loſs of Calais, which fanned the dying aſhes of the 
league, while harraſſed by the complaintsofthe Hugec- | 
nots, and chagrined at the extravagant demands of 
the dukes of Savoy and Mercoeur, who were ſtill in 
arms againſt him, and took occaſion from his diſaſ- 
ters to exalt their conditions, he received intelligence 
that Portocarrero, the Spaniſhgovernor of Dourlens, 
had made himſelf-mafter of Amiens, by ſurpriſe 14. 


Tux king was now ready to fink under the weight 
of his misfortunes. His finances were ſo much ex- 
hauſted in les. Aw allegiance of his rebellious 
fubjects, or in reducing them to their duty, that he 
was utterly incapable of any new effort. He was 
not even able to pay the few troops in his ſervice. 
He had already aſſembled his nobles, and made them 
acquainted with his neceſſities; but they alſo, beg- 
by the civil wars, ſeemed little diſpoſed to aſſiſt 
him, thaugh he addreſſed them in the moſt engag- 
ing language: *Lhave not called you together,” faid 
«he, “as my predeceſſors were wont, to oblige you 
* phndly to obey. my will: L have aſſembled you to 
E xeceiveè your counſels ; to liſten to them; to follow 
_ them; and to put myſelf entirely under your di- 
Wu e e 


Gil me an army, cried he, on another occa- 
ſion, and I will chearfully venture my life oe the 
„ TH 6 ; * Kt | ©." +3 0 f te!” 
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„ ſtate - But the means of furniſhing bread for LETTER 
1 9h en W e n 


his po-] r. 
Neben andes Was s happily extricated out of 


all his difficulties by the fertile genius of his faithful 
ſervant, the marquis of Roſni, whom he appointed, 


ſuperintendant of the finances. That able miniſter, 
by loans upon the king's faith, by ſums advanced 
upon the revenues, and other neceſſary Spe ce. 
enabled him to raiſe, in a ſhort time, an arrny u 
vards of twenty thouſand ſtrong With this army, 


beſt provided he had ever led into the field, — 


with four thouſand Engliſh auxiliaries, ſent over by 


Elizabeth in conſequence of a new treaty, Henry 


marched immediately to Amiens, in order to attempt 
the recovery of that important place. Before he com- 
meneed the ſiege his forces nee to thirty thou 


ſand men. The Spaniſh 1 compoſed of their 


beſt troops, and com perienced ofſicers, 
made an obſtinate defence, and lah thearchduke 
time to mareli to its relief; but Albert not being able 
to force the French lines, though his army eonſiſte 


of twenty-five thouſand veterans, e 0 r A. D. 1857 


wc e een ee 26, 


F CO EIT 5 


Hun v returned i in triumph to Paris, v ln he | 


amis received with: every poſſible mark of loyalty 


and re ; and after eonvincing all parties, that 
the . of his people was Pig ſupreme with, 
and the object of all his enterpriſes, he marched a 
2 the duke of Merceeur, who till held part of 
retagne. Surpriſed at this unexpected viſit, and 


_ deferted by the nobility of the duch eee 


ed to make their peace with the kir the duke 
himſelf up for loſt. But a lucky expedient ſav — 
him. He offered his only daughter, with the duchies 


age 


THE HIS TORVY OE 


age to Henry's natural ſon Cæſar; and the king, 
A glad of ſuch an opportunity of gratifying the ambition 


2 5.765 D. 1597. KO his is Ry agreed to the propoſal 17; 


Henn now ſaw himſelf i in full poſſeſſion of 
ns kingdom; the league was entirely diſſolved; 
and the catholics in general ſeemed ſatisfied with 
his public profeſſion of their religion. The Hugo- 
nots, his original friends, alone gave him any un- 

eafineſs. : They had frequently cethe king's ab- 
Juration, but more eſpecially ſince his reconciliati- 
on with the ſee of Rome, expreſſed apprehenſions 

on account of their religion. Henry ſoon made 
them eaſy on that point. He afſembled: the heads 
of the party at Nantes; and from motives of poli- 
cy, as well as of gratitude and tenderneſs, paſſed 

che famous edi bearing date from that place, and 
which granted them every thing that they could 
reaſonably deſire. It not only ad to them the 
free exerciſe of their wy" but a ſharen-the-ad- 
miniiſtration of juſtice, and the privilege of being 

admitted hou hand I of. wy profit, and 
ä 1 © tt ds 25 467 

Bll 1 155 | „ bolnodt eine i io 
F ail theſe db * N 
rates were not idle in the Low Countries. Prince 

Maurice and Sir Francis Vere, who oommanded the 
Engliſh forces, gained at Tournhont, a complete 

victory over the Spaniards; in conſequence of which, 
that place immediately ſurrendered; and an incredi-— 
ble number of Ian Were e reduced, e tlie end 
Is the a 180 5 

3 OR as the 8 s \ ſucceſafll in — 5 
quar ters, Beſides the naval armaments, which Eliza- 
beth was continually ſending toannoy'the Spaniards 
in the Weſt Inches, and to ob Ae ende lt herne 


4. D. 1556; OT lent to Cadiz, mere ge was 


* 
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making vaſt pre arations for a new bon cf LETTER 


England. The 'Engliſh and Dutch fleet, under 


lord Effingharn, attacked the Spaniſh ſhips and A. D. 1 . 


gallies in the bay; and after an obſtinate engage- 
ment, obliged them all either to ſurrender, retire 
beneath the forts, or run aſhore. The earl of Efſex, 

WhO commanded the land forces, then diſembarked 
his troops, and carried the city by aſſault. The 
plunder made there was conſiderable; but the reſo- 
lution which Spaniſh admiral took, of ſetting fire to 
a. large fleet of merchant ſhip's, richly laden in the 
Port, deprived the conquerors of a far more yalua- 
ble booty. The loſs, however, ſuſtained by the 
Spaniards was not diminiſhed by that A Arr and 
it was computed: at twenty millions of ducats 19. 


Aon and Annie together with ſo many kiſſes 
an diſappointments, had now broken the lofty and 
obſtinate ſpirit of Philip. He began to moderate 
his views, and offered peace to the confederates on 
pretty equitable terms ; but as herefuſed to acknow- 
ledge the independency of the United Provinces, 
they would not negociate with him, and Elizabeth : 
came to the lame reſolution „on their account, 


Henry's ination did not enable him to behave 
with equal firmneſs. France, long torn by civil 
diſſentions, ſtood in need of peace. Philip knew it, - 

and offered advantageous conditions to Henry, that 
he might be enabled, by diminiſhing the number 
of his enemies, to act with more vigour againſt the 

United Provinces. The French monarch, however, 
before he entered into a treaty with the king of Spain, 
| ſent ambaſſadors to Elizabeth and the States, in order 
to facilitate a general agreement. Both powers re- 
monſtrated againſt ſuch a meaſure: Henry pleaded 
his neceſſities; and though they blamed the ſtep, 
| which they ſaw he was determined to take, they 


were 
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LETTER were ſenſible of the juſtice of his arguments. A fe- 

rate peace was accordingly concluded, between 
A. 8 N e and Spain at Vervins 3, in conſequence of 
g which Henry recovered 1 feſſion of all the places 
ſeized by Philip during the courſe of the civil wars, 
and procured to e Hantel w what he had long ardent- 
Ay deſired, leiſure to ſettle the domeſtic affairs of his 
kingdom; to cultivate the arts of peace, (to which 
his genius was no leſs turned than to thoſe of war) 
and to Fonirhute to the FAO ang eee of 
his people. 


Bur before we PL: 2 view of the — ſtate 
of France, under the Suche government of this 


great and good Euer and the wiſe adminiſtration 
of Sulli, 'or of England during the latter part of the 
reign of Elizabeth, I muſt carry forward s conteſt 


| Wan e and ths e ee 
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Phe 5 FE Ln: Conmaty N ER Rur of 
VXRVINS, 10 the Truce in 1609, wien the Freedom 
f the UxjTzD PROVINCES. at acknowledged, 


as IN after the peace concluded melanie Betas LETTER 


Mew dn 


and Spain at Vervins, a new-treaty was negoci- 


ated between England and the United Provinces; in A. p. 5.759% 


oa that the war might be ſupported with vigour 
againſt Philip. The Keren, afraid of being deſerted 
by Elizabeth, ſubmitted to What terms ſhe was pleuſed 

. agreed to diminiſh their 


debt, which amounted to eight hundred :thouſand 


pounds, by remitting conſiderable ſums annually z 


to pay the Engliſh troops in the Low Countries : 
and to maintain, at their own expence, the garriſons 


of the —— 2 — nar Meuse cony . 


BE 4% 5 OY © * 


Se ARCE was this negocintion Rea, when Phi- 


lip II. its firſt object, breathed his laſt at Madrid; 


leaving behind him the character of a dark, jealous, 
| nag vindictive, and inexorable tyrant. With 
great talents for government, he failed to obtain the 
reputation of a great prinoe; becauſe with a perfect 


know of. mankind; and the moſt extenſive 
wer of t . — by 1 it, he became the great de- 


8 of his (roms, and the chief inſtrument f 
His head fitted him for the throne 


human miſery. 
of Spain, and his. indefatigable application for the 


kin ty of both Indies; bur his heart and his 
e ply yh the office of Grand In- 


ha | gquuiſitor. 


. 


in. . 


. 3 . 
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viſitor. Hence he was long the terr or, but neder 
the admiration of Europe. | 


No European prince ever polleed ſuch vaſt re- 
„ Pures as Philip II. Beſides his Spaniſh and Italian 
* dominions, the kingdom of Portugal and the Ne- 


_ therlands, he enjoyect the whole Eaſt India com- 


five wars in the Low Countries, exhat 


merce, and reaped the nch harveſt of the American 
mines. But his prodigious armaments, His i intrigues 
in France and in England, and his lon at and expen- 

ed his trea- 


' - faves," and enriched thoſe whom he ſought to 2 


due; while the Spaniards dazzled with The fight 


the precious metals, and elated with an idea of 55 


' ginary. wea neglected agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and were obliged, 'as at preſent; to depend 


on their more induſtrious neighbours for the luxuries 


us well as the neceſſaries of life. Spain, once a rich 
and fertile kingdom became only the mint of Eu- 


your of ĩabour and 


rope! Its ingots were no ſooner 'evined: than called 
for: and often NN ged before their arrival, as the 
ingenuity.” The ſtate was en- 


eebled, the country rendered ſterile, and the people 
poor and miſerable. 5 


Ni» Farting nog TT 7 Aj ew 29.44 


Tur condition uf the United plovintes was in 


all reſpe&s/the reverſe of Spain. They owed ev 
ching to their induſtry. By that, a country natural 40 


harren was rendered fertile, even while the ſcene ot 
war. Manufactures were carried on with yigour, 


and commerce was puſhed to all the quarters of the 
globe. The republic was become powerful, and 


the people rich, in ſpite of every effort to enſlave 
and opprefs them. Conſcious of this, the court of 
Madrid had changed its meaſures, delbre the death 
of Philip. AR much deliberation, that haughty 


: monarch, deſpairing of being able to reduce the re- 


volted pro nces by a and deſirous of an accom- 
modation, 


* 
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modation, that he might end his days in peace, but 
diſdaining to make in his own name the conceſſions 


neceſſary for that purpoſe, transferred to his daugh= 4. P. 1598. 


ter Iſabella; LSE to the ee N _ 
Ser eee of The Low Countries. 
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Par: Ur II. died enen the Rr of this 


ö marriage; z but his ſon Philip III. 4 virtuous though 
a weak prince, punctually executed the contract 3 
and Albert, after takin ter ion of his ſovere! 4 
according; to the neceſſary forms, wrote to the 

of the United — 2 acquainting them of — 


deed, and entreating them not to refuſe ſubmiſſion 


to their natural princeſs, who would en them 
with deity," indulgence ona: affect pl 3 


18137 
* £ ” 1 
- {5 * 


0 . States eee no e to the 3 


letter. They were now determined to complete that 


independency for which they had ſo long ſtruggled. 


But though their purpoſe had been leſs firm, there 


Vas a clauſe in the contract which would have produ- 
ced the ſame reſolution. It provided that, i in caſe the 
Infanta left no iſſue, the Provinces ſhould return to the 
crown of Spain a; and as there was little probability 
of her having any, the States ſaw their danger, and 


avoided it, by aig all texms of ſubmiſſion. Mey 


1. HE firſt material fiep * b Albert and 15 A. b. 1 aloe 


Hella for reducing their revolted ſubjects to obedi- 
ence, was prohibiting all communication between 
the United: Provinces and the kingdom of Spain, or 


ho Spaniſh Netherlands. This was:acſevere: blow , 


to the Dutch commerce. They had hitherto, ſin- 


gulat as it may ſeem, been allowed an open trade 
5 all the Spaniſh dominions in Europe, and had 
drawn much of their wealth from that ſource, as 
well as increaſed by it their naval power. An idea 


of general * only could have induced os 
þ 12 


+] 

1 

5 
: 

f 
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LETT lip II. to permit ſuch a traffic; and an experience bf 
is balance being in favour of the republic, as will 
. 1599. always be the cate between induſtrious and indolent 
nations, made it now be prohibited under the name 

of an indulgence. But the interdict was too late efe 
fectually to anſwer its end. The Dutch, already 

ſtrong by ſea, ſent out a fleet to cruiſe upon the Spa- 

niards; their land levies were proſecuted with great 
diligence; and, in order to makeup for the reſtraint 
upon-their home trade, they turned their views to- 

wards India; where they attacked the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, and at length monopolized the moſt lu- 

crative branch you thats importum compare]; e 


; <—Macuwote ul ow earried on — . in 
the Low Countries. Beſides ſeveral bodies of Ger- 
mans and Swiſs, the States took into their ſervice 
two thouſand French veterans, diſtanded by the 
king, on the concluſian of the late peace; and Henry 
generonfly ſupplietl them with money, under pre- 
tener of paying his debts. The archduke's: forces 
vere alſo much augmented by freſn levies frem 
Spain, Italy, and Germany. Each party ſeemed 
formidable to the other; and after ſeveral tons had 
been taken, many gallantly aſſaulted, and no lefs 
gallantly defended, on both ſides, the two armies 
. p. 1606, came to a general engagement at Newport, near Oſ- 
tend, where Albert was totally routed, with: the leſs 
5 of five thouſand men 3. The field was o 
diſputed for three hours. The confederates/engag- 
ed with'incredible/intrepidity.; and the Spaniſh ve. 
terans, wh compoſed the enemies vam, received 
the ſhock with great firmneſs. ''The/ conflict was 
terrible. The Spaniards at laſt gave ground, but 
repeatedly returned to the charge, and were repeat - 
edly broken and repulſed by the vabour of the Eng- 
liſh, under Sir Francis Vere, who led the van of the | 
| confederates n. * 3 8 


® 
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of our warm country men., aſcribe the victory Giles LETTER. 4 
Iy to that body. The military fill of prince Mau- 1 | 
rice, and the gallant behaviour of the many noble A.D. 1690. 1 
volunteers, O, from all parts of Europe, had a | 
come to ſtudy the art of war under ſo able and ex- | 
perienced a general, and who; ftrove to outdo fn I 
other in acts of heroiſm, muſt at leaſt come in Tor a 


uy of the v 5 | 


- Tunis Wey ef wh 3 e 0 Y 
| the UnitedProvinces, as the defeat of their army, in 4 
_ the preſent criſis, muſt have been followed by the = 
loſs of their hiberties, and their final ruin as inde- EE 
mn Kates ; but its conſequences \otherwiſe, 9 
were very inconſiderable. Prince Maurice either | | 
ſpent too much time after the battle, or his troops, | 4 
as he affirmed, exhauſted with fatigue, were not fit | 
for any new enterpriſe, till Albert was again ready f 
to take the field with a ſuperior army. Overtures | 
of peace were renewed, and rejected by the States. = 
The confederates laid ſiege to Rhimberg, and the A 
archduke to Oſtend. Rhimberg was reduced, but a. b. 1601. 4 
Maurice did not think his eh { ee 0 dae „ 
| win arent of Oftend. au 


MeAntiMg the 4 of that ko was 
Ay conducted by the archduke in-perſon, at 


the head of a numerous and well appointed army. | 
The gallant reſiſtance which he met with aſtoniſhed, | 
but did not diſcourage him. His heart was ſet on | 
| 


the reduction of Oſtend. All the reſources of war 
were exhauſted: rivers of blood were ſpilt, but nei- 
ter ſide was diſpirited; becauſe both received con- 
ſtant ſupplies, the one by ſea, the other from the — 9 
neighbouring country. New batteries were daily ; 
_ Raiſed; and — made Without number, and : 
vithout — — The 13 corarnended by — 


S 4% = 


1 Rs hs ee en Ge I En I IIS 


\ 
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LETTER the town, in the face of the enemy, repelled all 
LXVII. | on „ 5 | 

the attempts of the Spaniards with invincible intre- 

— . b. 26% pidity ; and at length obliged Albert to turn the 

ſiege into a kind of blockade, and commit the com- 

mand to Rivas, one of his generals, while he him- 

ſelf went to Ghent, in order to concert new meaſures 
for accompliſhing his favourite enterpriſe. 


Tux States embraced this opportunity to change 
the garriſon of Oſtend, worn out and emaciated wit 
continual fatigue and watching; and as the com- 

munication by ſea was preſerved open, the ſcheme 
was executed without difficulty. A' freſh” garriſon, 
ſupplied with every neceſſary, took charge of the 
ton, under the command of colonel Dorp, colonel 
Edmonds, a Scotchman, and Hertainga Frenchman; 
while Sir Francis Vere, with the former garriſon, 


4. 


joined the army under prince Maurice. 
CADE: 777 f . F TI SFO 


F x army before Oſtend was reinforced by eight 
thouſand Italians, under the marquis Spinola, an of- 
fler of great military talents, and to whom Albert 
committed the conduct of the ſiege, after the ineffec- 
tual efforts of Rivas. Spinola ſhewed, that no for- 
tification however ſtrong, is n to an able 
engineer, ſupported by a ſufficient force. Oſtend was 
reduced to a heap ofruins; and Spinola was prepar- 
2 D. 26% ing for the grand aſſault, when the garriſon offered to 
; capitulate. He granted them honourable terms s. 


DvrinG this memorable ſiege, which laſted up- 

© wards of three years, and coſt the beſiegers the lives 
of fourſcore thouſand brave ſoldiers, prince Maurice 

made himſelf maſter of Rimbach, Grave and Sluys, 
acquiſitions which more than balanced the loſs of of: 
tend; and Albert, by employing all his ſtrength 
againft that place, was prevented, during three cam 
paigns, from entering the United Provinces. eee | 
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Dutch did not let ſip the occaſion, which that ſeaſoh { LETTER: 
of ſecurity! afforded them, to puſh their trade and 
manufactures. © Every nerve was ſtrained in labour, 4. U. 4664. 
and every talent in ingenuity. Commerce both bal” 

reign and domettic flouriſhed: Ternate, one of the 
Moluccas, had been gained: and the Eaſt India 


company, the grand bulwark acl: the Mac innciga way” 
1 n 


＋ * 


— 


Bu Ty as a . to ele ann the: 
| States had loſt thealliance of England, in conſequence 

of the death of Elizabeth. James I. her ſucceſſor, 
ſhewedino inclination to engage in hoſtilities: with 
Spain; and ſoon after his acceſſion, concluded a treaty 
with that court. Through the interceſſion of Henry 
IV. however, he agreed to ſupply the ſtates ſecretly 
with money: and what is very remarkable as well 
as honourable, it appears that James, in his treaty 
with Spain, had expreſsly reſerved the power of or 
he aſſiſtance to the United Provinces . een irt 

„Kur he at Rauche. ſtood e in üben of 
ſupport. Philip III. now ſenſible that the Infanta 
could have no iſſue, and conſequently that the Ne- 
therlands muſt return to the crown of Spain, came 
to a reſolution of carring on the war with the Whole 
force of his dominions. Large levies were made 
for this purpoſe; large ſums of money were remit- 
ted, and 8 pinola was declared commander 1 in dier w D. 10 80 
& the Spaniſh and I Italian forces. 1 Sh 


"fa 0 ſtates 90 their danger, ih Ws WANs +259 3 
provide againſt it. They impowered prince Mau- 
rice to augment his army; they recruited their garri- 
ſons, repaired their fortifications, and every where: 
prepared for a vigorouszehiſtance. Spinola expected 
it, but was not 8 Alloguraged; and his ſucceſs was ra- 
pid for two campaig as a all the efforts of 


M | Maurice, 


gon, 


LETTER. 
LXVII. 


A. D. 1605. 


A. D. 1606. 
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Maurice. But though he had made himſelf maſter of 
many important places, he had yet made little or no 
impreſſion on the body of the republic; and three 
hundred thouſand e, for a month, the com 


mon expence of his army, was a ſum too large for 


the Spaniſh treaſury long to diſpurſe, and a drain 
which not even the mines of Mexico and Peru could 

ſupply. His troops mutinied for want of pay. He be- 
came ſenſible of the impraQtcability of his enterpriſe, 


and delivered it as his opinion, That it was more ad- 


viſcable to enjoy the ten provinces in ſecurity and 
than toritk the whole Netherlands in purſuit. 


us the other ſeven, and ruin Spain by a hazardous at- 


_ tempt to conquer rebel ſubjects, who had too long 
taſted the ſweetsof liberty, eyer again to bear with caſe 


the ſhackles of mengen) and abſolute domimion 3. 


Tux court of Madrid wasalready « Sud d ihe | 
neceſſity of an accommodation; the archduke was 


_ heartily tired of the war; and the "general's ſenti- 
ments had great influence both on the Spaniſh and 
_ Flemiſh councils. If the duke of Parma had failed 


I was agreed, though not without many 4a 


A. D. 1607. 


to reduce the Seven Provinces, and Spin nola gave up 
the attempt, who, it was afked, could pe to 8 
them? There was no anſwering fuch a 


2 ” 
to negociate with the republic, as an indepe a 
ſtate. A ſuſpenſion of arms accordingly 1900 pl place; 

conferences were opened; and after number leſs 'ob- 
ſtructions and delays, interpoſed by the Orange fac- 
tion, whoſe intereſt it was to continue the war, a 


AD. LG true of twelve years was concluded at the Hague, 


through the mediation of France and England 5. 
This treaty ſecured to the United Provinces all the 


- acquiſitions they had made: an unlimited freedom 
of commerce, onthe ſame footing with other nations ; 


and the full 


oyment of thoſe civil and religious i: | 
ED wh 


ch they * ſtruggled w. 


SCARCE 


MODERN EUROPE. 
SCARCE had the court of Spain finiſhed one civil 
war, occaſioned by perſecution, when it plunged 


into another. Philip III. at the inſtigation of the in- A. P. 160g, 


quiſition, and by the advice of his miniſter, the duke 


of Lerma, no leſs weak than himſelf, iſſued an edict, 


ordering all the Moreſeoes, or deſcendants of the 
Moors, to leave the kingdom within the ſpace of 


thirty days, under the penalty of death. Theſe re- 


mains of the ancient conquerors of Spain were chief · 
ly employed in commerce and agriculture; and the 


Principal reaſon afligned for this barbarous decree 


was, That they were {till Mahometans in their 
hearts, though they conformed externally to the 
"rites of chriſtianity, and therefore might corrupt the 


true faith, as well as diſturb the peace of the ſtate. 


Perſecution prompted them to what they had hitherto 


ſhewn no diſpoſition. They choſe themſelves a king, 
and attempted to oppoſe the execution of the royal 
mandate; but being almoſt entirely unprovided with 


arms, they were ſoon obliged to ſubmit, and all ba- A. D. 18.7. 


ruſhed the kingdom i. 


6 


B this violent and impolitie meaſure, Spain loſt 


near a million of induſtrious inhabitants ; and as 


that ye was already depopulated by long and 


4 
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bloody 


reign wars; by repeated emigrations to the 


New World, and enervated by luxury, it now ſunk. 
into a ſtate of languor, from which it has never re- 


covered. Theremembrance of its former ſtrength, 


however, ſtill made it terrible; and aſſociations 
were fortned for reſtraining the exorbitant power of 
Spain, when Spain had ceaſed to be powerful. . 
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Ee LETTER LXVIII. - 0g 

The domeſtic Hiftory of Ex LU AND, from the Defeat of 
the Sr AN ISH ARMADA, i the Death of EL1z A- 

BETH, with ſome Particulars of SCOTLAND and 


IxXXTLAND. 


LETTER 
LXVIII. 


FTNHE execution of the queen of Scots, | and the 


defeat of the Spaniſh Armada, ' freed Eliza- 
beth from all apprehenſions in regard to the ſafety 


of her crown, What part ſhe took in the affairs of 


France and of the United Provinces, and what at- 


tempts ſhe made by naval armaments to annoy Phi- 


lip, you have already ſeen. We muſt now take a 
view of her domeſtic policy, and her domeſtic trou- 


bles, and of her tranſactions with Scotland and Ire- 
land, from this great æra of her guilt and her Proſ- 


perity to that of her death, which left vacant the 
throne of England to the houſe of Stuart. 


Tus leading charaQeriftics of Elizabeth's admi- 


_ niſtration, were economy and vigour: ' By a ſtrict 


attention to the firſt, ſhe was enabled to maintain a 


magnificent court, and to ſupport the perſecuted 
proteſtants in France and the Low Countries, with- 
dut oppreſſing her people, or involving the crown in 
debt: and by a Cite exertion of t e ſecond, ſhe 


A. D. 1593. 


humbled the pride of Spain, and gave ftability to 


her throne, in ſpite of all the machinations of her 


enemies. After informing her parliament of the ne- 


ceſſity of continuing the war againſt Philip, and how 
little ſhe apprehended the power of that monarch, 

even though he ſhould make a greater effort than 
that of his Invincible Armada, ſhe concluded thus: 
gut Jam informed, that when he — 
e | s 
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* this laſt invaſion; ſome upon the ſea-eoaſt forſook LETTER 


cc their towns, fled up higher into the country, and Tedd a 
& left all naked and fats it to his „„ A. D. 1893. 
* wear unto; you, by God] if I knew thoſe per- 

„ ſons, or may know of any that ſhall do fo here- 

< after, I will make them feel what it is to be ſo fears 

ful in ſo urgent a cauſe ) 


Etliz ABRTRH“'s frugality; in the adminiſtration of 
government, ſeems Ens, however, to have proceed- 
ed from lenity to her people, than from a fear of 
bringing herſelf under the power of the commons 
y the neceſſity of ſoliciting larger ſupplies; and there- 
y endangering her royal preragative, of which ſhe | 
Was always remarkably jealous, and, which ſhe ex- 
erciſed with a high hand. Numberleſs inſtances of this 
occur during her reign. Beſides erecting the Court 
of High Commiſſion, which was veſted with almoſt 
inquiſitorial powers, and ſupporting the arbitrary 
| decrees of the Star Chamber, ſhe granted to her ſer- 
vants and courtiers patents for monopolies; which 
put invincible reſtraints upon all commerce, induſ- 
iy, and emulation ir the arts, and enabled thoſe 
Who poſſeſſed them, fo raiſe. commodities to what 
{00s they pleaſed: Salt, in particular, was raiſed 
oni ſixteen; pence a buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen 
ſhillings , and ſeveral other articles in proportion. 
Almoſt all the neceſſaries of life were thus monopo- 
lized 5 which made a certain tiember cry out ironi- 
_cally, when the lift was read over AA = Is 
not bread among the number? 3% 


Fuxsx grievances were frequently cornplained of 
in parliament; particularly by the Puritans, or diſ- 
ſenters from the eſtabliſhed church; on a ſuppoſition 
that i was not yet ſufficiently purged from the er- 
tors ot popery; and ho carried the ſame bold ſpi- 
| rir that nts thei theological opinions, Into ther 
] Hhs political 
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LETTER | 
, made at the peril of the members, who were fre- 


114 3 


th 
of 
be elected into parliament, ſtill hazarded the utmoſt 


THE HISTORY 0g! 
political ſpeculations. But ſuch complaints were 


quently- committed to cuſtody for undue liberty of 
ſpeech; and all motions to remove thoſe enormous 
grievances were ſuppreſſed, as attempts to invade 
the royal prerogative. - The queen herſelf, by.meſ- 
ſages tothe houſe, frequently admoniſhed the com- - 
mons, ** Not to meddle with what nowiſe belonged 
to them, (matters of ſtate or religion) and what did 
not lie within the compaſs of their underſtanding :” 
and ſhe warned them, © ſince neither her commands 
“nor the example of their - wiſer brethren, (thoſe 
© devoted to the court) could reclaim their audaci- 
e ous, arrogant, and preſumptuous folly, that ſome 
other ſpecies of correction mult be found for 
e them 4.” 1 VFC 71051 1 

Turks meſſages were patiently received by the 
majority of the houſe. Nay it was aſſerted, : That 
<« the royal prerogative was not to be canvaſſed nor 


_ « diſputed, nor examined, and did not even admit of 


any limitation; that abſolute princes, ſuch-as the 
<« ſovereigns of England, were a ſpecies of divinity ; 
that it, was in vain to attempt tying. the queen's 
< hands by laws or ſtatutes, ſince by her diſpenſing 
<© power, ſhe could looſen herſelf at pleaſure s- But 
he 22 who alone poſſeſſed any juſt ſentiments 

reedom, and who employed all their induſtry. to 


indignation of Elizabeth, in vindicating the natural 
rights of mankind. They continued to Keep alive 


that precious ſpark of liberty, which they had kind- 


led; and which burning fietcer from confinement, 
breke out into a blaze under the two ſucceeding 


reigns, and agitated, but not reſtrained by oppoſi- 


tion, conſumed the church and monarchy; from 
whoſe aſhes, like the fabled phoenix, ſingly to arreſt 
the admiration of ages, ſprung our preſent glorious 
and happy conſtitution. TW 
| AMONG 
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Ao the ſubjects which Elizabeth prohibited F e 


467 


the parliament from taking into conſideration, was "CL" 


the ſucceſſion to the crown. But as all danger from 


a rival claim was nov / over, a motion was made by 
Peter Wentworth, a puritan, for petitioning her ma- 


jeſty to fix the ſucceſſion; which, though ſufficiently 
reſpectful, incenſed the queen to ſuch a degree, that 
ſhe ordered Wentworth to be ſent to the Tower, and 
all the members who ſeconded him to the Fleet 6. 
Her malignity againſt Mary ſeems to have ſettled 
upon James; for ſhe not only continued to avoid 
acknowledging him as her ſucceſſor, though a peace · 
able and unaſpiring prince, but refuſed to aſſiſt him 


in ſuppreſſing a conſpiracy of ſome catholic noble- 


men, in conjunction with the king of Spain, their 
common enemy 7; and ſhe appears to have been at 
the bottom of the famous conſpiracy, aſterwards 
formed by the earl of Gowrie, for ſeizing the king's 
perſon s; though not, as commonly ſuppoſed, with 
a delign to take away his life. AY TAR! 

Me ANWHILR Elizabeth's attention was much oc- 
cupied by the affairs of Ireland, where the Engliſh 
authority had hitherto been little more than nomi- 
nal. Thie Iriſh princes and nobles, divided among 


themſelves, readily paid the exterior marks of obe- 


dience to a eee they were not able to reſiſt; 
but; as no durable force was ever kept on foot to 
retain them in their duty, they relapſed fill into 


their former ſtate of independence. Other reaſons 


conſpired to prevent a cordial union. The ſmall 
army, which was maintained in Ireland, never be- 
ing regularly ſupplied with Pays the officers, were 
obliged't6' give their ſoldiers the privilege of free 
quarters upon the natives. Rapine and inſolence 
inflamed the hatred which prevailed between the 
conquerors and the conquered; and that, bs 
with the old oppoſition of manners, laws, and — 4 
1 901 e eee Nn reits, 
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reſts, was now heightened by religious ani we 


the Iriſh being {till N andi in a great meaſ 
e 1 


Tur romantic and .mpoltic poet of the Eng: 
kſh princes to ſubdue France, occaſioned this inat- 
tention to the affairs of Ireland; a conqueſt pregnant 
with. many ſolid advantages, "and infinitely more 
ſuited to their condition, Elizabeth early ſaw its 
importance, 1 N ſeveral expedients for re- 
ducing it to a ſtate eater order and ſubmiſſion. 
Beſides furniſhing her . or governors, with a 
greater force, ſhe founded in univerſity in Dublin, 
with a view of introducing arts and learning into that 
city and kin dom, ang of civilleing the barbarous 
manners of the people 1e. But unhappily Sir John 
Perrot, in 1585, being then lord deputy, put arms 
into the hands of the inhabitantsof Ute," in Tercerte 
enable them, without the aſſiſtance of the govern- 
ment, to repreſs the incurfions of the Scottiſh iſlan- 

i II. having ng, about the ſame fime en- 
5 many « oft the Iriſh be pony to ſetve in his armes 


err 


"Hoe GH east ths head m that bert "oe kad 


been raiſed by the queen to the dignity of earl of 


Tyrone; but preferring the pride of barbarous l- 
cence and dominion, to the pleafures of opulence 
and tranquillity, he ſecretly fometited the diſcon- 
tents of his countrymen, and formed the project of 
rendering himſelf independent, Truſting, how 
ever, to the influence of his deceitful oaths and pro- 
teſtations, as he Was not yet ſufficiently Piescbed. 

he ſurtetidered himſelf into the hands of Sir Wil- 
Jam Ruſſel, who, in 1594, was ſent over W 
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into Ireland; and being diſmiſſed, in conſequence LETTER 


ele ; LXVIII. 
of theſe aſfurances, and retiring into his own coun- . 


try, he embraced the reſolution of riſing in open re- 
bellion, and of relying no longer on the lenity or 
imprudence of his enemies. His ſucceſs exceeded 
his maſbſanguine hopes. After amuſing Sir John 
Norris, ſent to reduce him to obedience, with trea- 
cherous promiſes, and propoſals of accommodation, 
by which means the war was ſpun out for ſome 
years, and which occaſioned the death of that gal- 
lant officer, he defeated the Engliſh under Sir Henry 
Bagnal, who had ſucceeded to the command, and 
who was left dead on the field, together with fafteen 


Tuts victory, which mightily animated the cou- 
rage of the Irifh, and raiſed the reputation of Ty- - 

rone, who now aſſumed the character of the Deli - 

verer of his Country, made Elizabeth ſenſible of the 

neceſſity of puſhing the war by more vigorous mea 

ſures. She appointed, at his on equal, her reign- A. D. 1599. - 
ing favourite the earl of Eſſex, ever ambitious of 

military fame, governor of Ireland, under the title 

of Lord Lieutenant; veſted him with powers al- 

moſt unlimited; and in order to inſure him of ſuc- 

ceſs againſt the rebels, ſhe levied an army of ſixteen 
thouſand foot and thirteen hundred horſe. But Eſ- 

ſex, unacquainted with the country, and miſled by 
intereſted councils, diſappointed the expectations of 

the queen and the nation; and fearing the total ali- 

enation of her affections, by the artifices of his ene- 

mies, he embraced the raſh reſolution of returning 

home, expreſsly contrary to her orders, and arrived at 

court before any one was apprized of his intentions. 


Tux ſudden and unexpected appearance of her fa- 
vourite, whoſe impatience carried him to her bed- 
cCharnber, who threw himſelf at her feet, and * 
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LETTER, her hand, at firſt diſarmed the reſentment of Eliaa- 


mene 


beth. She was incapable, in that moment of ſur- 


A. D. 1599. Priſe, of treating him with ſeverity z- ; which induced 


Eſſex to fay, on retiring, he thanked. God, that 
though he had ſuffered much trouble, and many 


a forms wand he found a beet eme home 23. 


A. P. 1600. 


4 
0 7 341 A+ 


* n AB anz e e 1 no . 
recollection, than her diſpleaſure returned. All Eſ- 
ſex's faults again took poſſeſſion of her mind; and 
ſhe thought it neceſſary, by ſome ſevere diſcipline, to 
ſubdue that haughty and iraperiousſpirit, which pre- 
ſuming on her partiality and indulgence, had ven- 
tured to diſregard her inſtructions, and: diſabey her 
commands. She ordered him to be confined; and, 
by A decree of the privy. council, he Was deprived 
of all his employments, except that of maſterofthe 
horſe, and ebene to "OO EE during her 
99 5 8 e ee UID 6. paſt; 
LEE UT PR SOIT nstc 


3 Hum: BLED by pg eee but Mikeruftingtorh 0 


qucen 's tenderneſs, Eſſex wiate:to:hev; that he kiſſed 


her majeſty's hands, and the rod with which ſne had 
corrected him; but that he could never recbver his 
wonted chearfulneſs, till ſne deigned to admit him to 
that preſence, which had ever been the chief ſource 
of his happineſs and enjoy ment. He had now re- 
ſolved, he added, to make amends for his paſt errors; 
to retire into a rural ſolitude, and ſay with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Let my dwolling be with the beaſts of 
the field, let me eat graſs as an ox, and be wet with 
5 the dew of heaven, till it ſnall er og. ta 
reſtore me to my eee ntfs e 
e i jap nne te lite n. 
5 6 50 ZABETH, wh. had as ee to the 
world, and even to Eſſex himſell, that the ar of 
her ſevexity was to correct, not to ruin him, was 
Wi pleaſed with theſe ſentiments; and replied 
that 
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that ſhe heartily: wiſhed his actions might correſpond | vine 
with his expreſſions. Every one expected that he 
would ſoon be reſtored to his former degree of credit A. Þ. 160% 
and favour ; nay; as is uſual in reconciliations pro- 
g from tenderneſs, that he would acquire an 
additional aſcendant over his miſtreſs. Bat Efiex's 
enemies, by whom ſhe was continually ſurrounded, 
found means to perſuade. the queen, that his lofty 
ſpirit was not yet ſufficiently - ſubdued; and, as a 
further trial of his ſubmiſſion, ſhe refuſed to renew a 
patent, which he poſſeſſed, for a monopoly of ſweet 
wines. She even accompanied her refuſal with an 
inſult, An ungovernable 2 717 87 et $ mul 
Weck inen in his / tracted 157707 
l FH Jt 
Fa Rein; ho had ich difficulty reftrainedh his . 
heart ſo long, and whoſe patience was now exhauſted, 
imagining, from this freſh inſtance of ſeverity, that 
the queen was entirely inexorable, gave full rein to 
his violent diſpoſition, and threw off all appearance of 
duty and reſpect. Already high in the public favour, 
he practiſed anew every art of popularity. He indulg- 
ed Himſelf in great liberties of ere Particularly in 
regard to the queenꝭs perſon, which was ſtill an object 
of her vanity, and on which ſhe allowed herſelf to be 
complimented, + though approachiug toher ſeventieth 
yearz and what was if poſhibleſtill more mortifving to 
Elizabeth, he made ſecret applications to the king of 
Segtland, her heir and ſucceſſor, NE toextort's an | 
immediate declaration i in his favour” „, et, 
46 189 113 BILE > 
Bur 9 0 gh ſufficiently 1 eee 
the ſucceſſion of England, and though he had nego- 
ciated with all the courts of Europe, in order to pro- 
cure ſupport to his hereditary title, did not approve 
of the violent means which Eſſex propoſed toemploy 
for that end. His natural timidity of temper made 
eee to any bold expedient f * he was afraid, 


-F 


155. 


122 


i. oy 


A. D. 1601, 


that all his con 
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ETTER if he attempt ſhould fail, that Elizabeth might be 
induced to take ſome extraordinary ſtep to his pre- 
judice, - Eſſex, however, continued to make ule of 
that. prince s claim, as a colour for his rebellious pro- 
A ſelect council of malecontents was formed; 
and it was agreed. to ſeize the palace, to oblige the 
queen to remove all Efſex's:enemies, to call a ; 
ment, and to ſettle the 8 . erer aſk + A 
W png eee e | 
Ekizanern had ns bd tleſe d Yen. 
rate reſolutions. ' Eſſex was ſurnmoned to attend 3 | 
council; and he received a private note, which 
warned him to e for his ſafety. He concluded 
piracy was diſcovered; excuſed him- 
ſelf to the council, on account of a pretended indiſ- 
poſition z and as he judged it impracticable to ſeias 
the palace without more preparations, he ſallied 


forth, at the head of about two hundred ah] 


Ru | attempted to-raiſe the oity. But the yg” 
gh much attached to his perſon, ſhewed no 

hogs au yon him. In vain did he tell them, — 

is life 475 in danger, and that England was ſold to 
the Spaniards, - hey flocked about him in atnaze- 
ment, but remained filent and inactive: and Efſex, 
deſpairing of ſucceſs,” retreated with difficulty to his 
own houſe. There he ſeemed determined to fend 


- himſelf to the laſt extremity, and rather to die, like 


a brave man, with hisfword in his hand, than igno- 


miniouſly by the hands of the executioner; but, after 
ſome parley, his reſolution. ed os and he furs 
e at diſcretion s. | 


On ERS ee wen abr thetriatof BL. | 
ſex, and the moſt conſiderable T theother conſpirators. 
Their guilt was too notorious to admit of any doubt, 
and ſentence was pronounced accordingly. Now the 
quinn who had behaved with the 2 
uring - 
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during the inſurreQion, appeared all agitation and LETTER 


irreſolution. The unhappy condition of Eſſex awak= ay 
enced her-fondneſs afreſh : reſentment and affection A · O. c 
ſhared her breaſt by turns; the care of her own fafe- 

ty, and concern for her favourite, She ſigned the 
warrant for his execution, ſne countermanded it: ſhe 

again reſolved on his death, ſhe felt a new return of 
tenderneſs. She waited impatiently for the inter- 

ceſſion of a friend, to whom ſhe might yield that 
forgiveneſs, which of herſelf ſhe was aſhamed to 

grant. No ſuch friend appeared; and Elizabeth, 
magining this ungrateful negle& to proceed from 

Eſſex's hau fine, from a pride 7 5 which diſ- 

dained to ſolicit her clemency, at laſt permitted the 
ſentence to be put in execution 19, He was private» 

ty beheaded in the Tower, in order to prevent the 


danger of a popular infurrecon. 


Sven was the untimely fate of Robert D'Tvreux, 
earl of Eſſex. ' Brave, generous, affable, he poſſeſſed 
the rare felicity of being at once the favourite of his 
overeign, and the darlingof the people. But this fo 
fortunatecireumftanceproved the cauſe of his deſtruc- 
tion. "Confident of the queen's wings towards 
him, as well as of his own merit, he treated her with 
a haughtineſs, which neither her love nor her dignity 
could bear; and, when his raſhneſs, imprudence, and 
violence, had expoſed him to her reſentment, he hop- 
ed, by means of his popularity, to make her ſabmit 
to his imperious will, But the attachment of the peo- 
ple to his perſon, was not ſuong enough to ſhake their 
allegiance to the throne. He ſaw his miſtake, though 
too late : and his death wasaccompanied with many 
circumſtances of the moſt humiliating penitence. 
But his remorſe unhappily took a wrong direction. 
It made him ungeneroufly publiſhthe name of every 
one to whom he had communicated his treaſonable 
deſigns . He debaſed his character, in attempting 
ON | to 
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LETTER: to make his peace with Heaven; and after all, it is 
much to be doubted, whatever he might imagine e in 


2. D. 1661, thoſe moments of affliction, whether, in bewailing 


his crimes, he did not n mourn his diſappoint- 
ed ambition, and in naming his'accomplices hope to 
peaſe his ſoyereign. But however that might be, 


| 155 ſincerely to he lamented, that a pexſon poſſeſſed 


of ſo many noble virtues, ſhould. have involved, not 
MY. himſelf, hut: many of. his ends in ruin. 


e king of Scotland, who had a great leg for 
ki *, though he; rejeGed his violent e 
mer heard of that nob man's criminal and un UC 


_ e«fsfulenterpriſe, than he ſent two ambaſſadors to 


the court of England, in order to intercede for his 
e ag well as to congratulatethe queen on her eſcape 
m the late inſurregtion and conſpiracy. But theſe 
envoys arrived too late, to execute the firſt part of 


their inſtructions; and therefore prudently concealed 


it. Elizabeth received them with all poſſible 0 0 
of reſpect; and durin their .reſidence-i in W 
they found: the diſpoſitions. of men, as favourable as 
they could wiſh, to the Scottiſh. ſucceſſion. They 
even entered into a private correſpondence with 
ſecretary Cecil, ſon of the late lord treaſurer Burleigh, 
whole influence after the fall of Eſſex, was uncon- 
trouled ::. That profound courtier thought it pru- 
dent to acquire, by this policy, the confidence of a 
prince, who might ſoon become his maſter ; and 
ames, havi — the man whoſe oppoſition he 
ad hitherto ie feared, waited in perfect 100 
ty, till time ſhould brir about that NE WI hich 
would: open. his me to the e Engliſh throne :“ . 


Wars LE N ching 28 ; were tranfa&ting in ee 
lord Mountjoy, Who ſucceeded Eſſex. in Ireland, had 
reſtored the queen's r in that kingdom. He 


ave eee Vingfale, though We 
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by ſix thouſand Spaniards, whom he expelled the r 
mand {and many of the chieftains, after ſkulking _—L—< 
for ſome time in woods and moraſſes, ſubmitted to A. P. 1603. 
mercy, and received ſuch conditions as the deputy 
was pleaſed to preſcribe. * Even Tyrone petitioned 
for terms; which being denied him, he was obliged 
to throw himſelf on the queen's clemency 23,” | 


Bur Elizabeth was now incapable of teceivingany 
pleaſure from this fortunate concluſion of a war, 
which had long occupied her councils, exhauſted her 
treaſury, and diſturbed her domeſtic peace. Though 
in her ſeventieth year, ſhe had hitherto enjoyed;a 
good ſtate of health; but the infirmities of old age at 
length began to ſteal upon her, and with them that 

depreſſion of ſpirits by which they are naturally 
accompanied. She had no offspring to inherit her 
extenſive dominions; no ſon, no daughter, to whom 
ſhe could tranſmit her ſceptre, andthe glories of her 
illuſtrious reign ; no object of affection, to alleviate 
her ſorrows, or on whom ſhe could repoſe her increaſ- 
ing cares. There lay the ſource of her moſt dan- 
erous diſeaſe. - A profound melancholy, which 
nothing could aſſuage, and which rendered her 


dead to every human ſatisfaction, had ſettled on her 
, RO THe BE 


_ Es$xx; as I have already obſerved, had been con- 
ſigned to the executioner, on a ſuppoſition that the 
obſtinacy and haughtineſs of his ſpirit, {till diſdaining 
ſubmiſſion, would not implore the.queen's clemen- 
cy. His criminal deſigns would have been forgiven, 
as the extravaganciesof a great foul, butihis want 
of confidence in the affection of an . indulgent miſ- 
treſs, or his obſtinate contempt of her mercy, were 
unpardonable. His enemies knew it: they took ad- 
vantage of it, to haſten his deſtruction; and his 
friends were afraid to interpoſe, leſt they. ſhould be 
S = repreſented 
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repreſented as the abettors'of his treaſon. But nd 
ſooner was the fatal blow ſtruck, than fear and envy 


being laid aſleep, his merits were univerſally confeſ- 
ſed. Even his ſentiments of duty-and loyalty were 


extolled. The queen became ſenſible ſhe had been 


| 
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and accompanied it wit. 
e yer diſgrace he might fall, or whatever prejudices 
the might be induced, by his enemies, to entertain 


Eſſex s moſt implacable enemies, who perſuad 


deceived, and lamented her raſhneſs, in ſacrificing a 
man on whoſe life her happineſs depended; His 
memory became daily more dear to her, and ſhe 
ſeldom mentioned his name without tears*4; Other 
eircumſtances | conſpired to heighten her regret. 


Hxx courtiers having ito longer Eſſex to fear gre 

leſs reſpectful and aſſiduous in their — . 
all men deſirous of preferment, ſeemed to look for- 
ward to her ſucceſſor. The people took the turn of 
the eourt i ſhe went abroad without the uſual accla- 


mations: and as a further cauſe of diſquiet, ſhe had 


been prevailed on, contrary to her moſt ſolemn decla- 
rations and reſolutions, to pardon Tyrone, whoſe 
rebellion had created her ſo niuch trouble, and whom 
fhe regarded as the remote cauſe of all her fayourite's 
misfortunes. An accident completed her ſorrow, 
and rendered her melancholy mortal. 


Waits Eſſex ws in high favour with Elizabeth, 


» 


ſhe had given him a 9 a pledge of her affeQtion, 
th a promiſe, that into what - 


againſt him, on producing that ring, he might de- 
pend on her forgiveneſs. This precious gift he had 
reſerved to the laſt extremity. All his misfortunes 
had not been able to force it from him; hut, after his 
condemnation, he reſolved to try its eſſicaey, and 
committed it to the counteſs of Nottingham, in order 


du be delivered to the queen. The counteſs com- 


municated the matter to her hufband, one 4 


her, 
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her, neither to deliver the ring to the queen, nor LETTER 
return it to the earl; and Elizabeth, Who had ex- , 
pected this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, imputed a &. D. 1693. 
neglect, occaſioned by the countels's treachery, to 

the inflexible- obſtinacy of her favourite, and was 

chiefly induced, by the reſentment ariſing from 

that idea, to ſign the warrant for his execution as. 


- CoNSCIENCE diſcovered what it could not pre- 
vent. The counteſs of Nottingham falling into 
ſickneſs, and finding her end approaching, was ſeiz- 
end with remorſe on account of her perfidy. She 
deſired to ſee the queen, in order to reveal to her a 
ſecret, without diſcloſing which, ſhe could not die in 
peace. When the queen entered her chamber, ſhe 
preſented the fatal ring, related the purpoſe for which 
| ſhe had received it, and begged forgiveneſs. - All 
Elizabeth's tenderneſs returned, and all her rage was 
rouſed, - God may forgive you,” cried ſhe, but 
e never can!“ ſhaking*the dying counteſs in her 
bed, and ruſhing out of the room 6. 


Few and miſerable, after this incident, were the 
days of Elizabeth. Her ſpirit immediately left her, 
and exiſtence itſelf ſeemed an infupportable burden. 
She rejected all conſolation ſhe would ſcarce taſte 
food; and refuſed every kind of medicine, declaring 

that ſhe wiſhed to die, and would live no longer. 

She could not even be prevailed on to go to bed; 

but threw herſelf on the carpet, where ſfre remain- 

ed, penſive and filent, during ten days and nights, 
leaning on cuſhions, and holding her finger -almoſt 
continually in her mouth, with her eyes open, and 
- fixed upon the floor. Her ſighs, her groans, were 
all expreſſive of ſome inward grief, which ſhe cared 
not to utter, and which preyed upon her life. At 
laſt, her end being viſibly approaching, the priuy 
council ſent to &now her will, in W 
rtl | ucceſſor. 
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may be made by a brave and united * in re- 


in force. | | 


on her adminiſtration, and a leſs rigid frugality; on 
Deo ſ 
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| LETTER ſucceſſor. She anſwered with a feeble voice, that, 
N 1 1 as ſhe had held a regal ſceptre, ſhe deſired no other 


A. D. 1603. than a royal ſucceſſor; and on Cecil's 3 her 
d that 


to explain herſelf, ſhe added, © who. ſhould tha 
“be but my neareſt kinſman, the king of Scots.” 
She expired ſoon after, without a ſtruggle, her body 


being entirely waſted by anguiſh and abſtinence 27. 


Hts rok V does not afford a more ſtriking leſſon 
on the unſubſtantialneſs of human 3 than 
in the cloſe of this celebrated reign. Few ſovereigns 
ever ſwayed the ſceptre with more dignity than 
Elizabeth: few have enjoyed more uniform proſpe- 
rity, and none could be more beloved by the peo- 
ple; yet this great princeſs, after all her glory and 
popularity, lived to fall into neglect, and ſunk to 
the grave beneath the preſſure of a private grief, 
accompanied by ' circumſtances of diſtreſs, which 
the wretch on the torture might pity, and which 
the ſlave who expires at the oar does not feel. But 
the reign of Elizabeth yields other leſſons. It ſhews 
us, to what a degree of wealth and conſequence a 
nation may be raiſed in a few years, 'by a wiſe and 
vigorous adminiſtration ; and what powerful efforts 


pelling or annoying an enemy, how ſoever 


N i 


Tus characier of Eliraheili hirſhlf has boen-toe 


often drawn to admit of any new feature, and is 
beſt delineated in her conduct. To all the perſonal 
jealouſy, the coquetry, and little vanities of a wo- 
man, ſhe united the ſound underſtanding and firm 
ſpirit of a man. A greater ſhare of feminine ſoft- 
neſs might have made her more agreeable as a wife 


or a miſtreſs, though not a better ſovereign; but a 


leſs inſidious policy would have reflected more liftre 


ome 
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Francs, from the Peace of VxV INS, 10 the Death 


LETTER. 


LXIX. 
— 


of Henry IV. with ſome Account of the Affairs of 
GERMANY, under RODOLPH II. PEO, 


O kingdom, exempt from the horrors of war, 
could be more wretched than France at the 


A. P. 1598. peace of Vervins. The crown was loaded with debts 


and penſions; the country barren and deſolated ; the 


people poor and miſerable; and the nobility, from a 


long habit of rebellion, rapine and diſorder, had loſt 
all ſenſe of juſtice, allegiance, or legal ſubmiſſion. 
They ſet at naught the authority of the prince; they 
invaded the regal prerogative ; and they ſported 
with the lives and properties of the people. 

HareiLy France was favoured with a king, e- 
qually able and willing to remedy all theſe evils. 
Henry IV. to a ſincere paſſion for the public good, 
added a ſound head and a bold heart. His, ſuperi- 
ority in the art of war, to which he had been accuſ- 
tomed from his moſt early youth, gave him great 
ſway with all men of the military profeſſion; and 


his magnanimity, gallantry, and gaiety, recommend- 


ed him to the nobility in general; while his known 
vigour and alacrity, together with the love of his 
ple, curbed the more factious ſpirits, or enabled 
m to cruſh them, before their 3 were ripe for 
execution. 1 . . 


Bo r to form a regular plan of adminiſtration, and 
to purſue it with ſucceſs, amid ſo many dangers and 
difficulties, required more than the wiſdom of one 
_ kr&,anfl the Hirmneſs ofioke heart. Henry n 
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need of an able and upright miniſter, on whom he LETTER 
might devolve the more ordinary cares of govern- 

ment, and with whom he might conſult on the moſt = 
important matters of ſtate. Such an aſſiſtant he 

found in his favourite, the marquis of Roſni, whom 

he created duke of Sulli, in order to give more 

weight to his authority. fe beg | 


 SULLiſeemed formed to be the miniſter of Henry 
IV. Equally brave in the field and penetrating in 
the cabinet, he poſſeſſed more coolneſs and perſeve- 
rance than that great prince, whoſe volatility and 
keeneſs of temper did not permit him to attend long 
to any one object i. Attached to his maſter's per- 
fon by Tiendſhip, and to his intereſt and the public 
welfare by principle, he employed himſelf with the 
moſt indefatigable induſtry, to reſtore the dignity of 
the erown, without giving umbrage to the nobility, 
2 on the the rights of the people. His 
firſt care was the finances; and it is inconceivable in 
how little time he drew the moſt exact order out of 
that chaos, in which they had been involved by his 
predeceſſors. He made the king perfectly maſter of 
his own affairs; digeſting the whole ſyſtem of the 
finances into tables, by the help of which Henry 
could ſee, almoſt at a ſingle glance, all the different 
branches of his revenue and expenditure. He levied 
taxes in the ſhorteſt and moſt frugal manner poſſible; 
for he held, that every man ſo employed was one 
Joſt to the public, and yet maintained by the public. 
He reduced all the expences of government; but, 
at the ſame time, paid every one punctually, and 
took care that the king ſhould always have ſuch a 
reſerve, as not to be obliged, on any emergency, 
either to lay new impoſitions on his people, or to 
make uſe of credit. By theſe prudent meaſures, 
he paid in the ſpace of five years all the debts of the 
crown; augmented the revenue four millions of 
ESL I hvres, 
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livres, had four millions in the treaſury, and had 
conſiderably diminiſhed the taxes3. 


Solus attention, however, was not confined mere- 


| by to the finances. He had the moſt extenſive ideas 


of policy and legiſlation ;.and he endeavoured to re- 
duce them into practice. If I had a principle to 
« eſtabliſh,” ſays E it would be this: Tat good mo- 
* rais and good laws are reciprocally formed by each other.” 


No obſervation can be more juſt, or of more general 


importance to ſociety ; for if the "mr neglect 


the manners, the manners will lead to a neglec of 


the laws; and the evil will go on, always increaſi 


till the community arrive at the higheſt degree of 
corruption, when it muſt reform or go to ruin. 

Hence among men,” adds Sulli,“ the exceſs of evil 
is always the ſource of good 4. In conſequence 

of this mode of thinking, he.co-operated-warmly 
with the king's wiſhes, in reſtoring order and juſtice 
through all parts of his dominions, and in getting 
ſuch laws enacted as were further neceſſary 2 that 
purpoſe. S504 ak ar ee e OI OC Sr 


g Bor Sulli's maxims, though in general excelle 4 
were in ſome reſpecłs better ſuited to a poor and — 4 | 
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republic, than to a great and wealthy monarchy. 


4. p. 1589. Senſible that a fertile country, well cultivated, is the 


principal ſource of the happineſs of a people, and the 


moſt ſolid foundation of national proſperity, he gave 


gleat encouragement to agriculture N but the ſeverity 


of his principles made him an enemy to all manufac- 
tures connected with luxury, though it is evident that 
a proſperous m will be poſſeſſed of ſuch manu- 
factures; and, 1 | 
ſelves, they muſt be purchaſed from foreigners with 
the produce of the ſoil; which might otherwiſe be 
employed in the maintenance of uſeful artiaans. 


they cannot fabricate them them- 
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Henn himſelf, whoſe ideas were more libera], L 

though generally leſs accurate than thoſe of his mi-. 

niſter, had juſter notions of this matter. He accord - A. D. 1602. 
ingly eſtabliſned the culture and the manufacture of 

filk, contrary to the opinion of Sulli ; and tlie fucceſs 

was anſwerable to his expectations. Before his death, 

he had the ſatisfaction to ſee that manufacture, not 

only ſupply the home-conſumption, but bring more 

money into the kingdom than almoſt all the com- 

modities formerly ſtiled ſtapleess. 


Hxxxx alfoeſtabliſhed;at a great expence, manu- , Pp. Ces. 
factures of linen and tapeſtry. The workmen forthe © 99985 
firſt he drew from the United Provinces, for the laſt 

from the Spaniſh Netherlands. He gave high wages 

and good ſettlements to all . Hence his ſucceſs, 

He was ſenſible, that people would not leave their 
native country, without the temptation of great pro- 

Bt; and that, when they had done ſo, they would 

be inclined to return, unleſs fixed by ſuch ſettle- 
ments as overbalanced'thoſe deſires. In order to fa- 

cilitate commerce, and promote the conveniency f 

his ſubjects, he built the Pont-Neuf, and cut the ca- 
————— Joins the Seine and the Loire; 

and he had projected the junction of the two ſeas, 

_ when: the deſperate hand of an aſſaſſin put an end to 
that, with his other great deſignnns. 
B 856) F463 TA Safi t LGIIINTCY; 
Fr the proſecution of theſe wiſe and ſalutary mea» 

ſures, which' raiſed France from the deſolation and 
miſery in which ſne was involved, to a more flouriſi- 

ing condition than ſhe had ever before enjoyed, 

Henry met with a variety of obſtructions, proceed 

ing from a variety of cauſes. A heart too ſuſeepti- 

ble of tender impreſſions was continually involving 

him in new amours, deſtructive at once of his do- 
meſtio peace and of the public tranquillity; and 
what is truly extraordinary in a man of gallantry, 
the laſt attachment appeared always to be the 
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eſt. His ſenſibility, inſtead of being blunted, ſeemed 
anly to become keener by the change of objects. 
Scarce had death relieved him from — importunities 
of Gabriel d Eſtrees, whom he had created ducheſs 
of Beaufort, and who poſſeſſed ſuch an entire aſs 
cendency over him, that he ſeemed refolved to 
marry her contrary to the advice of his wiſeſt eum: 
ſellers; no ſooner was he extricated from this em- 

barraſſment; than he gave a ee of marriage to 
Henrietta d' Entragues, though not yet divorced 


from Margaret of Valois, his firſt queen. That 
artful wanton had drawn this promiſe from him, be- 


fore ſhe would crown his wifhes; He ſhewed the 


obligation to Sulli, when ready to be delivered; and 


that faithful ſervant, tranſported with zeal for bis 
matter o honour,” tore it in pieces. I believe you 
are turned fool,” ſaid Henry. I kno it,” re- 
plied Sulli; © _ wiſh T a Ho l in 
2 S ee . 
TY Fl 


Soll now ion hinnſelf . 


EF and remained in that opinion, * 


ed him, by adding to his former employments that 
of maſter of the ordnance;. The ſentence: of di- 
vorce, which Henry had long been ſoliciting at Rome, 
was procured; and he married, in order to pleaſe 
his ſubjects, Mary of Medicis, niece to the great 


duke of Tuſcany 5. But this ſtep did not put an 
end to his amours, which continued to embroil him 


perpetually either with the queen or his miſtreſa, 
created marchioneſs of Verneuil; and his laſt great 


enterpriſe, which promiſed to obſcure all the former, 


Was partly inſpired, as we — 22 


by his paſſion fr the prinocſe of Cond. | I, 


Bur Henry's moſt alevining” — N 
from the! intrigues of the court of Spain. By theſe 
_ rr q pers was W to N 


— and ſap the 
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which coſt him his head. Other confpiracics were 
ſormed at the fame inſtigation ; the queen herſelf 
was induced: to hold a fecret correſpondence: with 
Spain, CO ART WAAEY 
ee 
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egainſt him; and, aſter that prince was hum LETTER 
the duke of Biron was drawn into woke 


LXIX. 
e r 


Tuxer tinned are Gſtand the peace of 


"4 A dations of his _— 
Henry ve to carry into execution a 
which, he had long formed of humbling the * 


Auſtria, and circumfcribing its power in Italy and 


Germany. While he was meditating on that great 


project, a diſpute concerning the ſucceſſion. to the 
duchies of Cleves and Juliers, afforded him a-pretext 
for taking arms; and this circumſtance naturally 
leads us to caft an eye on the ſtate of the empire. 


more occupied about 
aftrenomy and aftrology, which he e fludied under tlie 


famous Tycho Brahe) Germany,. during his long 


* 


reign, enjoyed almoſt uninterrupted tranquillity. 


Wr have already brought down the affairs of Ger- | 

. Maximilian It. . His fon, Ro- 
dolph II. who inherited, as has been obſerved ie, the 

24 * OD - ſucceeded: him in the 
1mpe o; 
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The equity of his adminiſtration compenſated for its 


weakneſs.” The chief diſturbances which he met 
with proceeded from his brother Matthias, whom 
u have ſeen governor of the United Provinces. 
he Turks, as . invaded n Mat- 


—— had been ſucceſsful in oppoſing 2 eſs; 


and a peace being concluded between ſultan met, 


| ſuccetforof Vahomet III. the Hungarians ee 


jealous of their religious. 
crown. LOR: 3 who granted them entire 4. D. r6ope 


liberties,. conferred their 


18152215 liberty | 
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_ LETTER liberty of conſcience, and every other privilege the. 
N could deſire. Matthias afterwards — 
PF eee Bohemia, on the 4 
the 8 of 2 confirmed to br — 

pations, in order to avoid the horrors of civil war 2. 

„ e ee pr FIRCUGARES -- - 

- In. proportion as the reformed. religion gained 

8 in Hungary and Bohemia, the proteſtant 
Princes of the empire becamedefirous of 1 
Eerxtending their privileges; and their demands. ing 

, refuſed, they entered into a new confederacy, ca 

4. D. 1609. the Evangelical Union. This aſſociation was op po- 
ſed by another, formed on pretence of protecting the 
ancient faith, under the name of the Catholic 
League. The ſucceſſion to the duchies of Cleves and 
Juliers, rouſed to arms the two parties, ho may be 


A Neis one 4 3+ 5 : 515 C3 
Joux William, duke of Cleves, Juliers,//and 
Free. 
tors aroſe for the ſugceſſion, and the mbit a 
Prepared to ſupport their title by the ſword; In or- 
der to prevent the evils which. muſt have heen octa- 
fioned by ſuch violent conteſts, as well as to ſupport 
his own authority, the emperor cited all the claim; 
ants to appear before him, within a certain term, to 
explain the nature of their ſeveral pretenſions. 
Meanwhile he ſequeſtered the fiefs in diſpute; and 
ſent his couſin Leopold, in quality of governor, to 
take poſſeſſion of them, and to rule them in his 
name, till the right of inheritance ſhould be ſettled. 
Alarmed at this ſtep, John Sigiſmund, elector of 
Brandenburg, and the duke of. Neuburg, two of 
the competitors, united againſt the emperor, whom 
they ſuſpected of intereſted views... They were ſup- 
ported by the elector palatine, and the other princes 
bf the Evangelical Union, as the emperor was * 3 
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de or of Saxony, one of the claifmants, and the Corres | 
noes of the Catholic League; and in order*to be 
ances for = — Who wry inalliance with wu 
the and the 0 appliedto the 
king of Francs 13. 5 | 11 7735 1 Aa 0 
og. db e e ee | 
3X kan es has been . 1 a . 
apology for breaking openly with the houſe of 
Austin That apology was now Furniſhed him. 
The proteſtant envoys found him well diſpoſed to aſ- 
liſt them; and a domeſtic event contributed to con- 
firm his reſolution. The king was enamoured of the 
princeſs of Conde.” Her huſband, in a fit of jealouſy, 
carried her to Bruſſels: The archduke Albert aford- | 
ed them protection, notwithſtanding a nieſſa 
the French court, demanding theirteturn. "Thi 0 
jury, which Henry felt ſeverely, added to ſo many 
ers; inflamed his rage . the houſe of Auſtria 
to the Pigheſt pitch; and he began inſtantly to put 
in motion all of that vaſt machine, which 
he had been conſtructing for ſo many * in ow 
pen eee balane&of” en in A 
e Denn 
Hr TroR TANs e much Sed i ee to ks 
nature of Henry's grand deſign, (for ſo it is common= 
Iy called) as they are agreed about its objeck. The 
plan of a chriſtian commonwealth, as exhibited in 
Sulli's Memoirs, by dividing Europe into fifteen aſſo- 
. ciated ſtates, ſeems a theory too romantic even for 
the viſionary brain of a ſpeculative politician. 'Yet 
it is not impoſſible but —_— might, at times, amuſe 
his imagination with fucha ſplendididea; the ſound- 
eſt minds have their reveries; but he never could 
think ſeriouſly of carrying it into execution. Per- 
| haps he made uſe of it only as a gay covering to his 
real purpoſe; of pulling down the houſe of Auſtria; . 


and of m himſelf, by that means, the arbiter 
of Chriſtendo — * ee 1 
Bur 
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78R Bor whatever may have been the ſcheme; on 


b — which Henry valued himſelf ſo much, and from 
A. P. 1610. hich he expected ſuch extraordinary conſequences, 


his avowed feſolution now was, to give law to the 
German branch of the Auſtrian family, by ſupport- 
ing the Evangelical Union. His preparations were 
vigorous, and his negociations ſucceſsful. The duke 
of Savoy, his oid enemy, and the moſt politic prince 
in Europe, readily entered into his views. The Ita- 
lan powers in general approved of his deſign, and 
the Swiſs and the Venetians took part in the alliance. 
_ He himſelf aſſembled an army of forty thouſand 
men, chiefly old troops; a mote excellent train of 
artillery was prepared than had ever been b 

into the field; and Sulli aſſured him, that there were 
more than forty millions of livres in the treafury 4. 


Tux king propoſed to command his army in per- 
ſon, —.— impatient to put himſelfat its head; but 
the queen, appointed regent during his abſence, infift- 
ed on being folemnly crowned, before his | 

Henry, if we may believe the duke of Sulli, was 
more diſquieted at the thoughts of this ceremony, 
than by any thing that had ever happened to him in 
his life. He was not only diſpleaſed with the delay 
which it occaſioned, but is ſaid to have been conſci- 
ous of an inward dread, ariſing no doubt from the 
many attempts which had been made upon his life, 
the rumours of new conſpiracies, and the opportunity 


which a croud afforded of putting them in execution. - 


| He agreed, however, notwithftanding theſe appre- 
henſions, to the ceremony, and even to be preſent at 
it. On that occaſion he eſcaped; but next day, his 
coach being obſtructed in a narrow ftreet, Ravaillac, 
a deſperate fanatic, who had long ſought fuch an 
opportunity, mounted the wheel of his carriage, and 
ſtabbed him to the heart with a knife, over the duke 
_ @Efpernon's 
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d'Eſpernon's ſhoulder, and amidſt fix. more of his LETTER 


courtiers. The aſſaſſin, like ſome others of that age, — 


thought he had done an acceptable ſervice to God, A. D. 1610. 
in committing murder; eſpecially as the king was 
going to aſſiſt the proteſtants, and conſequently {till 
an heretic in his heart. He did not offer to make 
his eſcape, and ſeemed much ſurpriſed at the deteſta- 
tion in which his crime was held is. He perſiſted to 
the laſt; that it was entirely his own act, and that 
he had no accomplice. oF | 


Tuus periſhed Henry IV. one of the greateſt and 
beſt princes that ever ſat upon the throne'of France: 
and with him periſhed all his great deſigns. A more 
melancholy reflection cannot enter the human mind, 
than is ſuggeſied by this untimely event; that a 
wretch unworthy of exiſtence, and incapable of one 
meritorious action, ſhould be able to overturn. the 
moſt illuſtrious enterpriſes, and to terminate a life 
neceſlary to the welfare of millions !--Henry's great- 
weakneſs was his inordinate paſſion for women, 
which led him into many irregularities. But even 
that was rather a blemiſh in his private, than in his 
public character. Though no man was more a lover, 
be was ſtill a king. He never ſuffered his miſtreſſes 
to direct his councils, nor to influence him in the 
choice of his ſervants. But his libertine example 
had unavoidably a pernicious effect upon the man- 
ners of the nation. It produced a licentious gallan- 
try, which his heroic qualities only could have coun- 
teracted, or prevented from  degenerating into the 
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A general Viet f the Continent of Euxor E, from the 
" Aſſaſſmation of HENRY IV. to th treaty of Px AOR. 
2 rota ends (ot. ogg 9mm 


- 


HE greater part of the European continent, 
6 ug the * that elle che death of 
Jenry IV. was a ſcene of rot y rebellion, and 
bloodſhed.” Germany continued for many years in- | 
volved in thoſe diſputes, which he was preparing to 
ſettle. Religious controverſies, which almoſt always 
mingle themſelves with civil affairs, diſtracted the 
United Provinces, and robbed them of that valuable 
tranquillity, which they had ſo gallantly earned by 
their valour and perſeverance: and France, under the 


minority of Lewis XIII. and the weak ney of 
that ſtate 


his mother, Mary of Medicis, returned to 


Flier aft Ute de dels out” of tickt it had 


lation, and the tranſactions on the continent durin 


been raiſed by the mild and eqtitable, but vigorous 
government of Henry the Greet. 8 
Tur tranſactions of this turbulent period, to the 
peace of Weſtphalia, when the harmony of the em- 
pire was eſtabliſhed, and tranquillity in ſome meaſure 


reſtored to Europe, I propoſe to comprehend in two 
extenſive tablatures; and, in order to prevent confu- 


ſion, as well as to preſerve the general effect, I ſhall - 
be ſparing of particulars. The affairs of England, 
from the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart to the Revo- 
the reign of Lewis XIV. whoſe ambition gave birt 
to a ſeries of wars, intrigues, and negociations, little 
ſuited to the ſimplicity of a letter, are ſet forth in 
many excellent and well known works, which it 
Mut be your buſineſs to ſtudy with the greateſt at- 
tention.” Soon after the peace of Weſtphalia, which 
hes LES | may 
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may be conſidered as the baſis of all ſubſequent LETTER 
treaties, ſociety almoſt every where aſſumed its pre 
ſent form. With a continuation of its progreſs, | as 
it regards government, laws, manners, arts, and lite- 


= 


rature,'I ſhall therefore cloſemy Letters on the Hiſ- 

tory of Modern Europe. At preſent, we muſt take 

a view of the troubles of German xx. 

5 „ ING $01 6 i BAbs, QI 

Tux two great confederacies, diſtinguiſhed by te 

names of the Catholic League, and the Evangelical 

Union, which had threatened the empire with'afuri- 

ous civil war, appeared to be diſſolved with the death 

of Henry IV. But the elector of Brandenburg, and 

the duke of Neuburg, ſtill maintained their elaini 

to the ſucceſſion of Cleves and Juliers; and being aſ- 

ſiſted by Maurice princeof Orange, and ſome French 

troops, under the marechal de la Chatre, they;expel 

led Leopold, the ſequeſtrator, and took poſſeſſion by A. D. 1610. 

force of arms. They afterwards, however, diſagreed 

between themſelves, but were again.reconciled from 

a ſenſe of mutual intereſt. In this Py «quarrel, 

Spain and the United Provincesintereſted themſelves, 

and the two greateſt generals in Europe were once 

more oppoſed to each other; Spinola on the part 

of the duke of Neuburg, who had renounced Luthe- 

raniſm, in order to procure the protection of the 

catholic king, and Maurice on the fide of the elector 

of Brandenburg, who introduced Calviniſm into his 

i ſtrongly to attach the Dutch tò his 
„ F YU n, 4 BOS TDR 


wo Me an'riM x the emperor died, and was fucceed- A. P. 161. 
ed by his brother Matthias. The proteſtants, to 


4 ff 4 


whom the archduke had been very indulgent, in 
order to accompliſh his ambitious' views, no ſooner 
. ſaw him ſeated on the imperial thrane, than they pli- 

ed him with memorials, requiring an extenſion ef 
their privileges, while: the catholics. petitioried. for 


new 
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Argen new reſtrictions; and to complete his confuſion, the 


Turks entered Tranſilvania. But the extent of the 
Ottoman dominions, which had ſo long given alarm 
to Chriſtendom, on this, as well as on other occaſi- 
ons, proved its ſafety. The _ and - ambitious 
Achmet, who hoped to ſignalize the beginning of 
his reign by the conqueſt of Hungary, was obliged 
to recall his forces from that quarter, to protect the 


A. D. 1615, eaſtern frontier of his empire; and Matthias obtained, 


without ſtriking a blow, a peace as atlvantageous as 
he could: have expected, after the moſt ſucceſsful 
war. He ſtipulated for the reſtitution of Agria, Peſt, 
Buda, and every e ane the ew in 
Hungary“ F rooms 


ee now x refobred to pull wy 5 haſh; 
which he had ſo long worn in regard to the proteſ- 
tants, and to convince them that he was their maſter. 
Meanwhile, pe ans himſelf adyancing in years, and 
declining in health, he procured, in order toſtren 
bis authority, his couſm Ferdinand de Gratz, duke of 
Stiria, whom he intended as his ſucceſſor in the 10 
pire, to be elected king of Bohemia, andacknowledg 


A. N 161. ed in Hungary, neither himſelf nor we ore — 


any children: and he engaged the boning 
of the houſe of Auſtria, to renounce WT age 
Fr n poſſibly have to thoſe crowns 3. . 


Tarts hae ee 'plarratd the: Exang ches 


| A. b. 1618 Union, and occaſioned the revolt of the Hurigwiaes | 


and Bohemians. The malecontents in Hungary were 
ſoon appeaſed; but the Bohemian proteſtants, whoſe 
privileges had been invaded, obſfinately continuedin 
arms, and were joined by thoſeof Sileſia, Moravia, and 
Upper Auſtria. The canfedetates were headed by 
Lane eee eee are. rte 

by an army of German proteſtanta, under 
eldt, natural fon of the dt grace 
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of that name, who was for 4 tire governor of the LETT 


Spaniſh Netherlands. Thus was Kindled a furious —— 
ciwil war uc deſolated Germany during thirty A. D. 1619. 


— intereſted all the powers of Euro 20 Weliphali and was 
ren neee al rhe Rauen 


Hi the midſt ofatheſe;difoiders. died the exnper 100 
Mätthiäs, without being able to foreſee the event of 
the ſtru or ho ſhould/be His ſucceſſor. The 
aan ty, however, went according to Bis 

ination. Ferdinand de Gratz was raiſed to the 
vacantthrone, notwithſtandingthe oppoſition of the 


elector palatine and the Rates of Beben; andwath 


4 leſs tyrannical diſpoſition,” he would have. been 
worthy of tkat high atio. 907! ails 0 


Tur dation of Ferdinatid U. infteadiof intimi- 


2755 confirmed the reſolution of the Bohemian: 
or 


mally depoſed him from the ſovereignty; 

ad choſe Frederic V. elector palatine for their 
Frederic, ſeduced by his flatterers, accept - 

ed of the crown, Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of Jams 1; of England, his father-in-law, who uſed 
all his influence in perſ vading hirn to reject 45 and 
proteſted tat he would give-him no" in 


SEE 
fuch a raſh aridentakang; Ml 40 2. b 10 bers 288 
i . 0 
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> Tmis aawoafrends ke ee eee 


Ferdinand and the Bohemians. Frederic was ſe- 


epnded by all the proteſtant prinoes, except the 


elector of Saxony, hol ſtill adhhered to the em key 
in hopes of obmining the inveſtiture of 'Clex 

Jullers. Bethler Gabor, vavode Gf Tanita 

(declared it{ his Nvoür; Aman, ee. 

pra joe bon places; and vas 

rt 55 Fa e LR. 

King by pr: SALT 705 n oz, Mack; 955 hy ; Ho * Y 
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Aus Palatine was further ſupported by two thou- 
— ſand four hundred Engliſh volunteers, whom: James 
permitted to embark in a cauſe of which he diſap- 
proved ; and by a body of eight thouſand men, un- 
der prince, Henry of Naſſau, from the United Pro- 
vinces. But Ferdinand, aſſiſted by the catholic 
princes of the empire, by the king of Spain, and the 
archduke Albert, was more than a match for his 
enemies. Spinola led twenty-five thouſand veterans 
from the Low Countries, and plundered the Palati- 
nate, in defiance. of the Engliſh and Dutch; while 
Frederic himſelf, unable to protect his new kingdom 
4. p. 16:0. of Bohemia, was totally r near Prague, by the 
— rial general Buquoy, together with h his n 
lic Kinſman, the duke of 


Tat Palaticn and his adhererits were now.put Py 
A. D. 1621. che ban of the empire; and the Bohemian rebels be- 
ing reduced, an army was diſpatchedunder Sr dag 
into Hungary, aga inſt Bethlem Gabor, who cont: 
ſanted to r 118 title to that crown, on obtaining 
conditions otherwiſe advantageous. In the mean 
ny the co conguek of the Palatinate was finiſhed: by 
the imperialiſts under count Tilly. - Frederic: was 
degraded from his electoral dignity, which Was con 
4 b. 1623. ferred on the duke of Bavaria; and his N 
were beſtowed by Ferdinand © in the fulneſs of his 


u upon dale aha mann ſabguethern ©. ; 


2 
WI the houſe of Auſtria 225 thus 
my bloody; was concerted for rendering kg. Spa- 
niſh branch of that family abſolute 1 a Italy., The | 
duke of Oſſuna, viceroy.of e LT 
- Villa Franca, governor. of Milaneſe, 
marquis of Bedomar, che Scene * 
Venice, undertook to ſub bes the ile Venen 
with them the reſt of the Italian ſtates. For cd 


purpole, 


Bavaria.s. 


* 
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rpoſe; they had formed a horrid conſpiracy, which LETTER 
wolle oe ly have put them in poſſeſſion of Venice, Ee | 
That city was to have been ſet on fire in different 
parts, by a band of ruffians already lodged within its 
Walls; While a body of troops, ſent from the Milaneſe, 
ſhould attack it on one fide, and ſome armed veſſels 
from Naples, on the other. But this famous plot 
was diſcovered by the vigilance of the ſenate in 1618, 
when it was almoſt ripe tor execution. The greater 
rt of the conſpirators were privately. drowned , 

and Bedomar, whs had violated the law of nations, 
8 55 975 condaRtcd out of the FF, was glad to 
e FOO was eimed in 1 7025, for extend- 
ing the Spaniſh dominion in Italy, by the duke of 
Feria, wo had ſucceeded the marquis of Villa Franca 
in che government of Milan. He 'encouraged the 

iſh inhabitants of the Valteline to revolt from the 

fon; and the king of Spain, as protector of the 
| ea e faith, fu pported t Wen in their rebellion. 
The ſituation of that narrow tract rendered it of infi- 
nite importance, as it facilitated the correſpondence 
between the two branches of the houſe” Wa Auſtria, 
ſnttheSwiſs out of Italy, kept the Venetians in awe, 
and was a bridle on all the Italian ſtates s. 
u the wtf of theſe artibitibus idee (to lich 
of himſelf he was little inclined) died Philip III. Phi- A. P. 1627. 
lip IV. his ſon and fucceſſor, was a prince of a more 
enterpriſing diſpoſition; and the abilities of hoſe 
the fie rainifter, were infinitely ſuperior to'thoſe 
the duke of Lerma, who had governed during th 
5 Part of the former 1 The ambition of 

ivares was yet more. extenſive than bis capacity. 
He made his maſt} aſfume the ſurname of Great, 
as ſoon as he aſcended the throne, and thought him- 
ſelf baund to ** the — He hoped to 


ers Vol. II. | SLY raiſe 


bas 
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ER raiſe. the houſe of Auſtria: to that abſolute dominion 


in Europe, for which it had been fo long ſtruggling. 
In proſecution of this bold plan, he reſolved to main- 


| tain the cloſeſt alliance with the emperor, to make 


him deſpotie in Germany; to keep poſſeſſion of the 
Valteline; to humble the Italian powers, and reduce 
the Lloited) Provinces to ſub Ns We truce, Ing 
now ee, tet 2p) eh io 1 bb 9 9105 
Non was this ec lo 5 28 it may nt 
firlt ſight appear. The emperor had already broken 
the force of the proteſtant league; France was diſ- 
traced by civil wars; and England vas amuſed by 
a marriage treaty, between the prince of Wales and 
the infanta, which more than every other motive, 
actually. prevented James from taking any material 
ſtep in favour of the Palatine, till he was ſtript of his 
dominions. But France, notwithſtanding her inteſ- 
tine commotions, was not loſt to all ſenſe of danger 


fro ane and the (wat hy Sto i, a jeing 


4 9 4 Ange and e in oon = enim 
the United Provinces, for reſtraining, the ambition 


of the enn on: MO __ FEcOV Eng the Pala- 


- HARP. fu 


e an A 


12372 1145 


NET, Ar "iy he in? in 1 WEE; the United Proyines 


as L have already noticed, became a prey to re 
diſlentions. Gomar and Arminius, two pr - | 


at Leiden, differed on ſome abſtract points in theolo- 


y, and their opinions divided the republic. Gomar 
{ maintained, in all their ſeyerity, the doctrines of 
Ca vin in regard to grace and predeſtination; Ami- 
nius endeavoured. to ſoften them. The Gomariſts, 


who compoſed the body of the cople, ever carried 


| towards enthuſiaſm, were head by prince Maurice; ; 
aan the Ain gn by * adh „ 
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firm patriot, who had been chiefly. inſtrumental in BETTER 
negociating the late truce, in oppoſition to the houſe «. 
of Orange; and their principles were defended: by 
Grotius, Voſlins, and the learned in general. But 
1 Maurice and the Gomariſts at laſt prevailed. 
he Arminian preachers were baniſhed, and Barne- 
veldt was brought to the-block in 1619, for < vexing 
the church of God,” (as his ſentence imported) at the 
age of ſeventy, and after he had ſerved the republic 
forty years in the cabinet, with as much ſucceſs as 
Maurice had acted in the field: He was a man of 
eminent abilities and incorruptible integrity, and had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the Arminians chiefly from a 
perſuaſion, that Maurice meant to make-uſe of his 
popularity with the Gomariſts, and of their hatred 
of the other ſect, in order to enſſave that people whom 
Spain ſo ac 750 from the tyranny of 
in: San 


iN 7. HIS en abe to 1 bien well | Euoded: ; 
bor Maurice during thoſe religious commotions, * 
quently violated the rights of the republic, and ſo vi- 
olent an oppoſition only could have prevented him 
from overturning its liberties. But theardour of am- 
bitlon at once withered his welkearned laurels, and 
diſappointed itſelf. "a death of Barneveldt opened 
the eyesof the They ſaw their danger, and 
| theiniquity of Be: be entence, notwithſtanding their re- 
1 prejudices. Maurice was deteſted asa tyrant, 
©] the "ery time that he hoped to be received as a ſo- 
The deliverer of his country, when he 
went beet, was ſaluted with groans and murmurs; 
and as he paſſed, the name of Bameveldt reſounded 
in his cars from every free | 
Airs) none | 
Bur — 55 all thei civil and eh . 
. Duteh were extending their commerce and their 
ON in * N Ne of the globe. The Ay 
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of Batavia was founded, and the plan of an empire 
laid in-the Eaſt, infinitely ſuperior in wealth, power, 
and grandeur to the United Provinces. | They had 
already caſt their eyes on Braſil, which they con- 
quered ſoon after the expiration of the truce, and they 
carried on a great trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
The proſpect of hoſtilities with their ancient maſters 
compoſed their domeſtic animoſities. They laid aſide 


their jealouſy of Maurice, as he ſeemed to do his 


ambitious views. Every one was more zealous than 


another to oppoſe and to annoy the common enemy; 


A. D. 1622. 


and Spinola was obliged, by hig old antagoniſt, to 
relinquiſh the ſiege o 1 , after having 
loitten thouſand of his beſt troops in the enterpriſe '3. 


Ix France, during this period, both civil and reli- 


gious diſputes were carried much higher, than in 
Holland. Lewis XIII. being only nine years of agein 
1610, when his father Henry IV. was murdered, 
Mary of Medicis, the queen-mother, was ' choſen 
regent. New counſels were immediately adopted, 
and thoſe of Sulli deſpiſed. - He reſigned his employ- 
ments, and retired from court. The queen regent 
was entirely guided by her Italian favourites, Con- 
cini and his wife Galigai. By them, in concert 
with the pope and the duke of Florence, was nego- 
ciated an union between France and Spain, b. 


means of a double marriage; of Lewis XIII. with 
Ann of Auſtria, the eldeſt infanta, and of Ehzabeth 


the king's fifter, with the prince of Aſturias, after- 
wards Philip IV. The diſſolution of the alliances 


formed under the late reign, and the ruin of the 


Proteſtants, were alſo among the number of their 
projects 14. | VVV 


Tx nobility, diſſatisfied with the meaſures of the 
court. and with the favour ſhewn to foreigners, en- 
tered into cabals ; they revolted in 1613 and the 

8 3 treaſures 
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treaſures collected by Henry IV. in order to humble FFTTER,, 
the houſe of Auſtria, were employed by a weak ad- 
miniftration to appeaſe thoſe factious leaders. The 

prince of Conde, who had headed the former faction, 

revolted anew in 1615: he and his adherents were 

again gratified, at the expence of the public, and freih 
intrigues being ſuſpected, he was ſent to the Baſtile is. 


Tux impriſonment of the prince of Conde alarms A. P. 1616. 
ed many of the nobles, who retired from court, and 
prepared for their defence; or, in other words, for 
ſtikties. Meantime Concini, who ſtill maintained 
his influence, received a blow from a quarter, 
whence he little expected it. Albert Luines, who 
had at firſt recommended himſelf to the king's fa- 
vour, by rearing and training birds for his amuſe- 
ment, found means to make him jealous of his au- 
thority. He dwelt on the ambition of the queen- 
mother, and the mal-adminiſtration of her foreign 
favourites, to whom the moſt important affairs of 
ſtate were committed, and whoſe inſolence, he af- 
firmed; had occaſioned all the diſſatisfactions among 


Is, ſtruck with the picture ſet before him, and 
deſirous of ſeizing the reins of government, immedi- 
ately ordered Concini to be arreſted; and Vitri cap- 
tain of the guards, to whom that ſervice was intruſted, 
executed it entirely to the wiſh of Luines. Concini A. p. 161. 
was ſhot under pretence of reſiſtance. The ſentence 
of treaſon was paſſed on his memory; and Galigai, 
his widow, being accuſed of ſorcery and magic, was 
condemned by the parlament of Paris to ſuffer death, 
for treaſon divine and human. When aſked what 
fpell ſhe had made uſe of to faſcinate the queen-mo- 
ther, ſhe magranimouſly replied, © That aſcendency 
which a ſuperior mind has over a feeble ſpirit!” 
The regents guards were inſtantly removed, a 
ene} Et ine 
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—— the king's placed in their ſtead' ſhe was confined 
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0 Se 


182 $}, . 
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n. Ar geen which Cone RO his vile 
bad excited, was ſuddenly transferred to e e 
enriched by their immenſe ſpoils, and who e 
fed in a ſtill higher degree the royal favour. "His 
-avarice and ambition knew no bounds. From a 
page and /getitleman” of the bed chamber, he be- 
came in a fhort time a marechal, duke, and peer of 
France, conſtable, and keeper of the ſeals. Mean- 
while a conſpiracy was formed for the releaſe of the 
queen-mother, and carried into execution by the 
duke d Eſpernon, whoſe power had exalted Her: to 

4. D. 1619. the regency. The court at firſt talked of violent 
meaſures; but it was, at laſt, judged proper . 
elude a treaty (advantageous to the 
without proceeding to extrernities: This tenity'en 
eouraged the queen- mother to enter intofreſh 
and a new treaty was agreed to wy the ar a9 noileſs 
n Wart Ws Nee 0 F o!7 5 n Rothe, 


pf deny 0 1851 


Turse negoclations on 6 dan of 8 no- 
mer had been chiefly conducted by Richelien, 
biſhopof Exicon. He bad originally riſen through the 
influence of Galigat: he had been diſgraced with his 
miſtreſs; and with her he returned into favour; as 
well as confequence. At her ſolicitation, he obtained 
A cardinaPs hat, a ſeat in the council, and ſoon: after 
a ſhare in the adminiſtration is but hypocriſy: was 
neceſſary to conceal; for a time, from envyt and jea- 
| louſy, thoſe tranſcendent: abilities,” which were one 
day t. to aſtoniſn Europe, 4 e ee 

n ig F R en 
"x werben new civil mb n ee 
violent than any of the former. Lewis XIH. having 
united, by a ſolemn edict, the principality of 2 
ä t 
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the: hereditary eſtate of his family, to the cromm LETTER: 
of France, attem pted to re-eſtabliſh the .catholig ny 
religion in that province, where there were no ca A. D. 1620. 
tholics 20 and to reſtore to the clergy, the church 
lands, contrary to the ſtipulationsof Henry IV. The 
Hugonbts, alarmed at the impending danger, aſſem· 
bled at Rochelle; in contempt of the kings prohibi- 
tion; and eorichidin that their final deſtruction was 
| reſolved! upon, they determined to throw off the roy- 
ab authority, and eſtabliſſi a republic, after the exam- 
ple of the proteſtants in the Low Countries, for the 
protection of their civil and religious liberties... Ro- 
chelle was to be the capital of the commonwealth, 
which would have eh a e aan Menn = 


(Tara confiable Jatinen e nut and pre» | 
{amptuous,; imagining he. could fubdue this formi- 
dable party, had immediately recourſe to arms. Nor 
was ãntrigue neglected. After ſedueing by bribes and 
promiſes, ſeveral of the proteſtant leaders, among 
whom was the duke of Bouillon, and redud a ſome 
inconſiderable places, the king and Luines laid fiege 
to-Montauban; '-The royal army conſiſted of twen- A. D. 1621. 
ty-five thouſand men, animated by the preſence of 
their ſovereign i but the place was ſo gallantly de- 
fended by the "Marquis de la Force, that Lewis and 
bis favourite, in ſpite of their moſt vigorous A e 
wereobliged to abandon the enterpriſe. Luines di 
footy: after this ſhameful expedition; and the brave 
and ambitious Leſdiguieres, who had already deſert- 
ed the Hugonots, on renouneing Sabiürze N 
honoured with the conftable's ſword +2, Nie: 


Tux loſs which the nc cauſe Gifiaine by 
che apoſtacy of Leſdiguleres, and the defection of the 
| OY e ene da 19 5 the 5 WI 
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IE. lities of the duke of Rohan and his brother Soubiſe ; 
men not inferior, (eſpecially the duke) either in civ 
| Sr military, talents, to any of the age in which they 
ved. Soubiſe however was defeated by the king in 
perſon, who continued to carry on the war with vi- 
our. But the duke ſtill kept the field; and Lewis 
aving laid ſiege to Montpelier, which defended itfelf 
A. P. 1622, as gallantly as Montauban, peace was concluded with 
e Hugonots, in order to prevent a ſecond diſgrace. 
hey obtained a confirmation of the edict of Nantes; 
and the duke of Rohan, who negociated Ye each, 
ele RR Win en 2417 
Ka F rench 5 now beg n to 5 —— mare 
vigour, Cardinal Richelieu no ſooner got a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, which in a ſhort time he entirely 
governed, than turning his eyes on the ſtate of Eu- 
, he formed three mi ighty, ojects , to ſubdue 
| the turbulent; ſpirit. of the ench nobility; to reduoe 
the rebellious Hugonom, and Ito — the enero 
power of the houſe. of Auſtria. But, in order to 
carry theſe great deſigns into execution, it was neceſ- 
1 to preſerye peace with England. This Riche- 
lieu perceived, and accordingly negociated, in foe 
of the courts of Rome and Madrid, a treaty of mar 
riage between Charles ptinoe of Wales, and Hae 
rietta of France, ſiſter of Lewis XIII. He alſo ne- 
oclated. between the two crowns, in con Junction 
With the 5 Provinces, that alliance which I have 


He noticed, and walk "Ange on hoſtilities. 
wit Spain. U 


Fat 77 "is : tao 33 A e iH 
In conſequence * 3 a body o 

ix thouſand men was levied in England, and ſent 

© over to Holland, commanded by four young noble- 
mien, who were ambitious of diſtinguiſhing them 
 ſeyes in ſo popular a cau and of acquiring military 
* under ſo renowned a captain as . 0 

Mis ount 


A. D. Why) 
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Count Mansfeidt was taken into 5 2 pay, and: LETTER 
an army of twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand — 
| horſe, e under his command, in order to join 
the league, formed in Lower Saxony, for the reſto- 
ration of the Palatine, ' and of which Chriſtian TV. . 
king. of Denmark, was declared chief. At the ſame 
time, a French army, in concert with the Venetian 
and the duke of Savoy, recovered- the 1 7 5 
vrhich had been kl e to "ws e Le OR 
lan agent Þ . 
- Me AN wal LE: the hou of FO was 1 in- 
| ative nor unfortunate in other 1 8 Spinola 
had reduced Breda, one of the ſtrongeſt towns ; in 
the Netherlands, in Js of all the efforts of prince 
Maurice, who died chagrin before the place ſur- 
rendered. The Engliſh had failed in an attempt 
ww Cadiz; the embarkation under count Mansfeldt 
had proved-abortive; and the king of Denmark was 
Jovi by the imperialiſt near Northen 7 os 


5 miſcarriages of the Englih 598 their ar- 
dou: for foreign enterpriſes ;. and cardinal Richelieu 
found for a time, buſineſs enough to oc wn +. his ge- 
nius at home. He had not only to quiet the 3 . 
nots, Who had again rebelled, and to whom he 

found it neceſſary to grant advantageous conditions, 
but he had a powerful faction at court to oppoſe. 
Not one prince of the blood was heartily his 1 8 
Gaſton duke of Orleans, the 15 2 brother, was file 
declared enemy ; the queen-mother herſelf was be- 
come jealous of him, and Lewis was more attached 
to him from fear than affection. But the bold and, 
ambitious ſpirit of Richelieu triumphed over ev 
obſtacle; it diſcovered and diſſipated all the cabals 
and' formed againſt 2 and at length 

r W nl the W king. 
. 5 | 


1 * 
11 


A. D. 1625. 


A. D. 1626. 


n 
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khr During theſe Labels in the French court, the Tus 


— 


gonots Fes more a diſpoſition to render 
ani ndent; and in that ſpirit "the 
were encoutaged' by the court of England, "Whic] 


= adn. 


A. D. 16:7. voluntarily e in ther cauſe. The reaſon al 


ſigned by ſomehiſtorians for this ſtep is Very fingular. 
A Lepeis XIII. was entirely governed by cardinal 


Richelieu, and Philip IV. by Olivares, Char les I. 


was, in like manher, governed by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the handſomeſt and mi accompliſhed! man 
of his time, but not the deepeſſ politician. He was 
naturally amorous, bold and recep tuvd BY 'and 
whert emplbyert to bring over the princeſs" Hefri- 


ctta, he is faid to have carried his addreſſes ever to 


che queen 'of France. The feturn which 3 


With, howttrivial ſoever; eneouraged him to 7 5.5 
t Riche- 


a new embaſſy to that court ; but cardina 
lieu, reported to Have b his rival in love as Well 


a8 in ſuay, made Lewis ſend him a meſſage, that he 


maſt not think of ſuch a journey. Buckinghatnꝭ in 
a romantic paſſion, ſwore that he would: * ſee the 
queen, in ſpite of all the power of Frances: 
hence is . 0 "have e GE bor, with 
* it N eee 
e 25 e as \Bixckinghar am 6 Wi Ws 
pears'to have had better feaſons for'this meaſure. 
rdinal Richelieu was fill meditating the deftruc- 
f the Hugonots; they had bee 3 of 
many ü their cautionary towns; and forts Were 
51 in oder to bridle Rochelle, their moſt 
ideraple neun, "If that party ſhöuld be en- 
tirely ſat France would n become fortnida- 
ble 10 Er ey This Confideratlon was ef ay, 
to' itiduce Buckingham to undertake 
defence of the Hugotiots; bur he'had other motives, 
independent of his paſſion for Anne e Auſtria, and 
=> amorous quarrel” with — That 9 
miniſter 
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miniſter: had engaged the duke to ſend ſome Engliſh LETTER 
ſhips to act a the Rochelle fleet, undet a pro- — 
| Th that after the humiliation of the Hugonots, &. P. 162. 
Fr rance ſhould take an active part in the war with 
Spain. This ill-zudg ed compliance rouſed the ſ pirit 
of the Engliſh nation againſt Bhcknghs m, 115 Was 
made one of the prineipal grounds of an impeachs 
ment. He changed his plan; procured a peace for 
the Hugonots; ; and became ſecurity to them for its 
performance; but finding that the cardinal would 
neither concur with him in carrying onthe war againſt 
Spain, nor obſerve the treaty with the 3 5 9 he 
had no other method left of recovering his authority 
With the people, eſpecially after the miſcarriage of 
the expedition againſt Cadiz, hut by breaking with 
the.court of France, in ſupport of me een 100 
5 511 185 e a 
Men ee in undertaking this 255 
are leſscenſurable than his conduct in carrying them 
into execution, He appeared before Rochelle with 
a fleet of an hundred ail, and an army of ſeven 
thouſand men; but ſo ilkconcerted were his:mea- 
ſures, that the inhabitants of that city ſhut their 4 
againſt him, and refuſed to admit allies of - whoſe 
coming they were not previouſly informed 4s. Thie 
were but a part of the proteſtant body, they obſerv- 
ed, and muſt. conſult their brethren before they. 
could: take ſuch a ſtep. This blunder was followed 
by another. Inſtead of attacking Olervn, a fertile 
iſland, and defenceleſs, Buckingham made a deſcent 
on the iſle of Rhe, which was Well garriſoned and 
| e Alk his military operations ſhewed equal 
ncapacity and inexperience. Heleft behind him 
the ſmall fort of Pre, which covered the landing 
plas de ; he allowed Thorias, the governor, to amuſe 
him with a deceitful negociation, till St. Martin was 
provided for a ſiege; he attacked it without having 
made any breach, and raſhly HOWE: n the lives 


of 


850 T HE HIS TOR W OF. 
215 R of his ſoldiers; and he guarded the ſea fo negligent- 
h, that a French army ftole over in ſmall diviſions, 
4; — and obliged him to retreat to his ſhips. | He was the 
laſt man that embarked; and having loſt two-thirds 
of his land forces, he returned to England, totally 
diſcredited both as an admiral and a general, bring- 
ing with him 1 no e buy, 2 8 1 N 
eh 9. 11 f 


4 of 
5 


6 Tunis ih a and aa W ene en- 
terpriſe, proved fatal to Rochelle, and to the power 
of the French proteſtants. Cardinal Richeheu, un- 
oa; pretence of guarding the coaſt againſt the Eng- 
, ſent a body” ** troops into the ne ee 

J ordered quarters to be marked out for twenty 
fie thouſand men. The ſiege of d regu- 
A. D. 1627. Jarly formed, and conducted with great vigour by the 
king, and even the cardinal i in perſon. Neither the 
Rs of Rohan nor his brother goubiſe were in the 
place.; hut che citizens animated by civil andi reli- 

us zeal, and abundantly; provided with military 
gow determined. to defend CSE: to the utmoſt 
extremity. Under the command of Guiton, their 
mayor, a man. of... great experience and. fortitude, 
they;madean.obſtinate reſiſtanee, and baffled all at- 
tempts. to reduce, the. ci ahh by force. But the bold 
9 of ee ich! — 4 him to form he | 


„ 


5 its 
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ſides, and every attem pt for its relief failing, the in- LETTER 
habitants were obliged to ſurrender, after ſuffering nj 
all: the miſeries of war and famine, during a ſiege 4 P. 1628. 
of almoſt twelve months. They were deprived of 

their extenſive privileges, and their fortifications 

were deſtroyed; but they were allowed to retain 
poſleſſion of their goods, and permitted the free ex- 

erciſe of their religion 30. 


\Canpinat. Richelieu did not ſtop! in the middle 
of his career. He marched immediately towards 
the other provinces, where the proteſtants poſſeſſed 
many cautionary towns, and were ſtill formidable by 
their numbers. The duke of Rohan defended 
himſelf with vigour in Languedoc; but ſeeing no 
hopes of being able to continue the ſtruggle, Eng- 
land, his only natural ally, having already conclu- 
ded a peace with France and Spain, he at laſt had 
recourſe to negociation, and obtained very favourable 
conditions, both for himſelf and his party. The a. D. 2629. 
5 ps were left in poſſeſſion of their eſtates, of 
the free exerciſe of their religion, and all the privi- 
granted by the edict of Nantes; but they were 
deprived of their e 0 dangerous to = 
8 85 of the 3 5 


| From this era we may 408 the e {+ 
the French monarchy; in latter times, as well as the 
abſolute dominion o the prince. That aſcendency 
which Lewis XI. had acquired over the great, and 
which was preſervedby his immediate ſucceſſors, | had 
been loſt during the religious wars; which in the Hu- 
gonots, raiſed up a new power, that almoſt divided 
the ſtrength of the kingdom, and at once expoſed it 
to foreign enemies and domeſtic factions. But no 
ſooner was that formidable body humbled, and every 
order of the ſtate, and every ſect, reduced to pay 
f ubmiſſion to the lawful authority of the wa 
; | than 
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— than. France began to take the lead in the affairs of 
=_ Europe, and her independent nobles! to 1 into be 
« AD. 16: 1628, 1 ſervants of e [RL [13 


TY 


power. 55 that ay . more e or r more dan 
geren to the liberties of fm. A | 5. 95 
A It. who! ou'have Oy tnlumphant 
| Sher the Palatine and the 9 Union, conti- 
nued to 1 every thing before him in the empire. 
The king of Denmark, and the league in Lower 
Saxony 8 — unable to withſtand his armies, undder 
Tilli _— Walſtein. After repeated defeats and 
A. D. 1625. loſſes, the Daniſh monarch was obliged to ſue for 
| peace; and the emperor found kia, at length, 
poſſeſſed of abſolute authority's $4155 e Homes 
i 1: » 5505 
ot * fortunately for W N Ferdinand) ambi- 
tion undid itſelf, and ſaved Eur as well as the 
empire, from that deſpotiſm wi Which both were 
threatened. Not ſatisfied with an unconttolled ſway 
over Germany, he attempted to revive the imper 
juriſdiction in Italy. Vincent II. duke of Mantua 
| And Montferrat, dying without iſſue, Charles de Gon- 
duke of Nevers, his kinſman, claimed the ſuc- 
obſhon, in virtue of a matrimonial contract, as well as 
the vicinity of blood. But Cæſar de Gonzaga, duke 
of Guaſtalla, had already received; from the empe- 
For, the eventual inveſtiture of theſe ancient fiefs. 
| a duke of Savoy, a third pretender, would have 
ſupplanted 
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ſupplanted the two others, and the king of Spain LETTER. 


to exclude all three, under pretence of ſup- 


LXX. 


porting the laſt. Ferdinand's deſire of aggrandiſmm 


the houſe of Auſtria was well known, as well as his 


ſcheme of extending the imperial juriſdiction; and 
both were now made more evident. He put the dif- 


puted territories in ſequeſtration; till tlie couſe-thould | 


be determined at Vienna; and while: the Spaniards 
and the duke of Savoy ravaged 1" +11" 4s A ama] 
e WEE 1 Fan s 21 975 


af gy Oita DINAND POR thought the ls in 


realizing that idea, which he had long revolved, of 
reducing the electoral princes to the condition of gran 


dees of Spain, and the biſhops to the ſtate of impe- 


rial chaplains. Senſible, however, of the danger of 
alarming both religions at once, he reſolved to begin 
with the proteſtants; and accordingly iſſued an edit, 
ordering them to reſtore, without loſs of time, all tlie 
benefices and church-lands, which _ Tag ara 
ſince the peace of PEE 34, Fel 


101 3133 


Bur! it dende to 7 5 an a edit, 1 5 to 5 5 


carry it into execution; and Ferdinand, though 
ſeſſed of an army of an hundred and fifty 2 
men, under two of the ableſt generals in Europe, 
found reaſon to, repent of his temerity. | France 


gave the firſt check to his anibition, - | Cardinal . 


RichGcu had early intereſted himſelf in the affair uf 
Mantua; Lewis in perſon had forced the famous paſs 
of Suſa, during the ſiege of Modena; and peace 
was no ſooner concluded with the Hugonots; than 
the cardinal eroſſed:the Alps at the head of twenty 


thouſand men, gained ſeveral advantages over the 


. an and Imperialiſts, chaced the duke of 8a- 


voy from his dorninions, and obliged the emperor to 


grant the inveſtiture of Mantua and Montferrat to a. D. 63 


: "hy _ of 9 3; The duke of Savoy, ek 
* 1 theie 


F WSETOEEE OF - 
4 | LETTER. theſe tranſactions, died of chagrin ; and Spinola, who 
| 
| 


had failed to reduce Cazal,is ſuppoſed to have periſh- 

e of the ſame diſtemper. Tlle be. 
tween France and the empire, which terminated this 
war, was partly negociated by Julio Mazarine, who 
now firſt appeared on the theatre of the world, as a 
prieſt and politician, having formerly been a cap- 
tain of horſe 36. 3, 85 5 


Mx AN. HIL the elector of Saxony, and other 
princes of the Augſburg Confeſſion, remonſtrated 
againſt the edict of Reſtitution; they maintained that 
the emperor had no right to command ſuch reſtitu- 

tion, which ought to be the object of deliberation in 
A. P. 1630. 2 general diet. H diet was held at Ratiſpon; and 
the greater part of the catholic princes exhorted the 
emperor to quiet the proteſtants, by granting them 
for a term of forty years, the enjoyment of ſuch be- 
nefices as they had poſſeſſed fince the treaty of Paſ- 
fau. But this advice being vigoroufly oppoſed by 
the eccleſiaſtical electors, who made uſe of argu- 
ments more agreeable to the views of Ferdinand, he 
continued obſtinate in his purpoſe; and the proteſ- 
tants, in order to ſave themſelves from that robbery 
with which they were threatened, and which was al- 
ready begun in many places, ſecretly concluded a 
treaty with Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden 37. 
ut before I introduce this deliverer of Germany, 
we muſt caſt an eye on the northern 1 er | 
which had no connexion with the general ſyſtem of 
Europe, and ſcarce offered any thing intereſting, 
from the death of Guſtavus Vaſa. 


Exc Vaſa, the ſon of Guſtavus, being a diſſolute 
and cruel prince, was dethroned and impriſoned by 
the ſtates of Sweden, in 1568. He wasſuccteded by 

his brother John; who after attempting in vain to 
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res eſtabliſn che catholie religion, died i 1 52, lays 5 


the erown to his ſor Sigiſmund, already elected kin 

of Poland. Sigiſmund, like his father; being a zea- 
lous catholic, and the Swedes no leſs zealous Luthe 
rans, they depoſed him in the year 1 600, and raifed 
to the throne his uncle Charles IX. who had been 
chiefly inſtrumental in preſerving their religious hs 
berties. The Poles attempted in vain to reſtore Si- 
giſmund; Charles ſwayed the ſceptre till his death, 
and was ſucceeded in 161 1, by his fon, the celebrated 
Guſtavus Adolphus 3% 


] , 


1 an ; 125 IS * 9 
RusstA, during that period; was a prey to civil 
wärs. John Baſilowitz' II. dying in 1584, left two 
ſons, Thecdore and Demetrius. Theodore ſucceed⸗ 
ed His father of the throne; and at the inſtigation of 
Boris, his prime miniſter; ordered his brother Deme- 
trius, to be murdeted. He himſelf died ſoon after; 


and Boris, though ſuſpected of poiſoning his maſter, 


was proclaimed king. Meanwhile a young man ap- 
peared in Lithuania, under the name and character 
pf the prince Demetrius, pretending that he had eſ- 


caped outof the hands of the aſfaffin. Aſſted by 


eee and was 


ſurrection, was declared his ſucceſſor. But ſcarce 
was Zuſtei ſeated on the throne, when a ſecond De- 
metrius made his appearance; and after his death, a 
third; Peland ane! Sweden took part in the quarrel. 


Zuſſet was delivered up to the Poles, and Demetriun 
was maſſacred by the . but a fourth, and 
| | 7 | 


% Wa 


Von II. even 


zar without oppoſition; themother and 
ſon of Boris, now dead, being dragged to priſon by 
the populace." The rage of that populace was ſoon” 
turned againſt Demetrius. He was flain on his mar- 
riage day; together with moſt of his Poliſh attendants, 
whotad rendered him obnoxious to the Ruffians; 4 
body, ſaid to be his, was expoſed tõ public vier; 
and Zuſli, a great lord, who had fomented the in- 
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LETTER. even a fifth Demetrius appeared; and Ruſſia during 
A theſe ſtruggles, was repeatedly ravaged by oppoſite 
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factions and foreign troops. At length Michael The- 
odorowitz, ſon of Romanow biſhop of Roſtow, af- 


terwards patriarch, related by females to the czar 


John Baſilowitz, was raiſed to the throne , and this 
prince, having concluded a peace with Sweden and 

oland, in 1618, reſtored tranquillity to Ruſſia, and 
tranſmitted the crown to his deſcendants 39. 


—. 


Dan ARK affords nothing deſervin your atten- 
tion during the reign of Frederic II. who ſucceeded 


bis father, Chriſtian III. in 1558; nor during the 


reign of his ſon and ſucceſſor, Chriſtian IV. before he 


was choſen general of the league in Lower Saxony; 


and even his tranſactions, while veſted with that 
command, are too unimportant to merit a particular 
detail. The iſſue of his operations has been already 
noticed, | 5 


SwEDEen alone, during thoſe ages, of all the nor- 
thern kingdoms, yields a ſpectacle worthy of obſer- 
vation. No ſooner was Guſtavus ſeated on the 
throne, though only eighteen years of age at his ac- 
ceſſion, than he ſignalized himſelf againſt the Danes, 
the ancient enemies of his crown. Profiting after- 
wards by peace, which he had found neceſſary, he 


applied himſelf to the ſtudy of civil affairs; and by 
a wiſe and vigorous adminiſtration, ſupported by ſa- 


lutary laws, he reformed many public. evils, and 
gaveorder, proſperity, and weight to the ſtate.. In 
a war againſt Ruſſia, he ſubdued almoſt all Finland, 
and ſecured himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his conqueſts 
by a treaty. His couſin Sigiſmund, king of Po- 
land, treating him as an uſurper, and refuſing peace, 
when offered by Guſtavus, he over-ran Pruſſia, Livo- 
nia, and Lithuania. An advantageous truce of ſix 
years, concluded with Poland, in 16294, EW 
tt: 1 eiſure 
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leiſure to take part in the troubles of Germany, and lf NEA 
to exhibit more fully thoſe heroic qualities, which 

will ever be the admiration of mankind; A. D. 1630. 

Gus rAvbs had many reaſons for taking arms 

againſt the. emperor: Ferdinand had aſked his 

enemy; the king of Poland; he had treated the Swe= 

diſh ambaſſador with contempt; and he had formed 

a project for extending his dominion over the Baltic. 

If the king of Sweden looked tarnely on, till the Ger- 

mani.princes were finally ſubjected, the independen- 

cy of the Gothic monarchy, as well as that of the 

other northern kingdoms, would be in danger. 


Bo the motives which chiefly influenced Guſta- 
vus, were the loye of glory and zeal. for the proteſ- 
tant religion. Theſe, however, did not tranſport 
him beyond the dictates of prudence. He laid his 
deſign before the ſtates of Sweden; and he negociat- 
ed with France, England, and Holland; before he 

took the field. Charles I. agreed to fend him fix 
thouſand men, under the marquis of Hamilton, and 
ſuppoſed to be maintained by that nobleman, that 
the appearance of neutrality might be preſerved 41. 
The people were more forward than the king. The 
flower of Guſtavuss army, and two-thirds of his beſt 
officers, by the time he entered Germany, conſiſted 

of Scots and Engliſh adventurers , who thronged 
over to ſupport the proteſtant cauſe, and to ſeek _ 
renown under the champion of their religion; fo 
that the conqueſts, even of this illuſtrious hero, may 
partly be aſeribed to Britiſh valour, and Britiſh ſaga- 


Tux moſt neceſſary ſupply; however, which Guſ- 
tavus received was an annual ſubſidy from cardinal 
Richelieu, of twelve hundred thouſand livres; a ſmall 
ſum in our days, but conſiderable at that time, eſpe- 
29 PoE, L1z cially 
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LETTER cially in a country where the precious metals are 
 —— Hill ſcarce. The treaty between France and Sweden 
A P. 2631. is a maſter-piece in politics. Guſtavus agreed, in 


conſideration of the ſubſidy, to maintain an army of 


thirty-ſix thouſand men; bound himſelf to obſerve a 


ſtrict neutrality towards the duke of Bavaria, and 
all the princes of the catholic league, on condition 
that they ſhould not join the emperot "againſt the 
Swedes ; and to preſerve the rights of the Romiſh 
church, wherever he ſhould find it in Germany 43, 
By theſe ingenious ſtipulations, which do ſo much 
honour to the genius of Richelieu, the catholic princes 
were not only freed from all alarm on the ſcore. of 
religion, but furniſhed with a pretext for withholding 
their aſſiſtance from the emperor, as a ſtep which 
would expoſe them to the arms of Sweden 


Gusravus had entered Pomerania, when this 
treaty was concluded, and ſoon after made himſelf 
maſter of Frankfort upon the Oder, Colberg, and 
ſeveral other important places. The proteſtant 
princes, however, were ſtill back ward in declaring 
themſelves, left they ſhould be ſeparately cruſhed by 

the imperial power, before the king of Sweden could 


march to their aſſiſtance. In order to put an end to 
this irreſolution, Guſtavus ſummoned the elector of 
Brandenburg to declare himſelf openly in three days; 


and, on receiving an evaſive anſwer, he marched 
directly to Berlin. This ſpirited conduct had the 
deſired effect: the gates were thrown open, and 
Guſtavus was received as a friend. He was ſoon 


after joined by the landgrave of Heſſe, and the elee- 


tor of Saxony, who being perſecuted by the impe- 
rialiſts, put themſelves under his protection. Guſ- 
tavus now marched towards Leipſic, where Tilly lay 
encamped. That experienced general advanced 
into the plain of Breintenfeld to meet his antagoniſt, 
at the head of thirty thouſand veterans. The king 
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of Sweden's army was nearly equal in number; but LETTER 
the Saxon auxiharies were raw and undiſciplined, 2 

and fled at the the firſt onſet; yet Guſtavus, by his 4. D. 1631. 
ſuperior conduct, and the ſuperior valour of the 


Swedes, gained a tr boring over Tilly and | 
85 W 1 


Tais blow threw Ferdinand: into ue con- 
ſternation: and if the king of Sweden had marched 
immediately to Vienna, it is ſuppoſed he might 
have made himſelf maſter of that capital. But it 

is impoſſible for human foreſight to diſcern all the 
advantages that may be reaped from a great and 

ſingular ſtroke of good fortune: Hannibal waſted 
his time at Capua, when he ſhould have led his vie- 
torious army to Rome; and Guſtavus Adolphus, 
inſtead of beſiegin Vienna, or laying waſte the em- 
peror's hereditary *. went to erect a column 
on the oppoſite bank of the BG” in order to 18 

| pate" e progrels of his arms 48. 1 8 


Tur conſequences of the vidtory at Lei ge, how 

ever, were great; nor did the conqueror fail to im- / 
provethatfucceſs; which he had ſo.glariouſly earned. 
He was inſtantly Joined by all the members of the 
Evangelicat Union, determined at laſt to throw off 
the imperial bondage; the meaſures of the Catholic - 
League were: ehtirely diſconcerted ; and Guftavus 

made himſelf” maſter, almoſt without oppoſition, of 
the whole country from the Elbe to the Rhine, y_ 
prehending a ſpace of near one hundred lea ] 
of fortified ook The elector of Bae the 
meantime, entered Bohemia, and took Prague. Tilly A. P. 632. 
was killed; in dfputing with the Swedes the paſſage 

of the Lech. Guſtavus ſoon after reduced Aug(- 
burgh, andtherere-eſtabliſhed the proteſtant ge 
Hs next marched into Bavaria, n. he foumd the 
ou of almoſt every city laid openon his approach; 


and 
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LETTER and when preſſed to revenge on Munich the eruelties 
3 (too horrid to be deſcribed) which Tilly had perpe- 


z. trated at Magdeburgh, to give up the city to pillage, 

and reduce the elector's magnificent palace ta aſhes, 
„No] replied he, © let us not imitate the barbarity 
of the Goths, our anceſtors, who have rendered 
their memory deteſtable by abuſing the right of 
t conqueſt, in doing yiolence'to humanity, and de- 
« ſtroying the precious monuments of art 4.” 


Duni c theſe tranſactions, the renowned Wal- 
ſtein, who had been for a time in diſgrace, but was 
reſtored to the ſupreme command, with abſolute 
powers, ſoon after the defeat at Leipſic, had recover- 
ed Prague, and the greater part of Bohemia. Guſ- 
tavus offered him battle near Nuremberg; but that 
cautious veteran, prudently declined the challenge, 
and the king of Sweden was repulſed in attempting 
to force his entrenchments. The action ee 
for ten hours; during which every regiment in the 
Swediſh army, not excepting the body of reſerve, 
was led on to the attack. The king hunfelf was in 
imminent danger, by the Auſtrian cavalry ſallying 
out from their entrenchments on the right and left, 
and a maſterly retreat only could have ſaved him 
from a tqtal overthrow. That ſervice was performed 
by. an old Scatch colonel of the name of Hepburn, 
who had'reſigned his commiſſion in diſguſt, but was 
7 this aſſault. To him Guſtavus applied in 

is diſtreſs, ſeeing no officer of equal experience at 
hand, and truſting to the colonel's natural generoſity 
of ſpirit. He was not deceived. | Hepburn's pride 
. overcame his reſentment. | ** This,” ſaid he, (and he 
was as good as his word) “ is the laſt time that ever 
e will ſerve ſo ungrateful a prince?”---And elated 
with the opportunity that was offered him of gather- 
ing freſh laurels, and of exalting himſelf in the eye of 
A4 þ maſter, by whom he thought himſelf injur —_ 


| 
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ruſhed into the thickeſt of the battle, delivered the LETTER 
orders of Guſtavus to his army, and conducted the 7 
retreat with ſo much order and ability, that the impe- A. P. 1632. 
rialiſts durſt not give him the ſmalleſt diſturbance 7. . 


Gus r Avus afterwards attacked Walſtein in the 
wide plain of Lutzen, near Leipſic, where a great bat- 
tle was fought, and the Swediſh monarch loſt his life 
in the middle of a complete victory, which was fi- 
niſhed by Bernard, duke of Saxe-Weimar, his lieu- 
tenant general. No prince, ancient or modern, ſeems 
to have poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a degree as Guſtavus, 

the united qualities of the hero, the ſtateſman, and 
the commander; that intuitive genius which con- 
ceives, that wiſdom which plans, and that combina- 
tion of conduct and courage, which gives ſucceſs to 
an enterpriſe. Nor was the progreſs of any general 
ever equally rapid, under circumſtances 455 ad- 
verſe: with an inferior force, againſt warlike nations 
and diſciplined troops, conducted by able and expe- 
„ 


Tux death of Guſtavus produced great alterations 
in the ſtate of Europe. The elector Palatine, who 
was in hopes of being reſtored not only to his here- 
ditary dominions, but to the throne of Bohemia, died 
ſoon after of chagrin. The German proteſtants, now 
withaut a head, divided into factions; the imperial- 
iſts, though defeated, were tranſported with joy, and 
prepared to puſh the war with vigour; while the 
Swedes; though victorious, were overwhelmed with 
ſorrow for the laſs of their heroic prince, whoſe daugh-» 
ter and ſucceſſor, Chriſtian, was only fix years of age. 
A council of regency, however, being appointed, and 
the management of the war in Germany committed 
to the chancellor Oxenſtiern, a man of great political 
talents, the proteſtant confederacy ſtill wore a for- 
midable aſpect. The altance between 9 and 

1 EY Sweden 
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e Sweden was renewed ; and hoſtilities were puſhed 


with yigour and ſucceſs: by the duke of Saxe Wei 


b. 4633. mar, l the: generals Bannier — Horn. 1 5 


| eee theſe 8 appear- 
ances, the war became every day more burthenfome 
and diſagregable, both to wh Swedes and the German 
Princes; and Oxenſtiern, who had hitherto employ- 
ed his utmoſt efforts in ſupporting the common 
cauſe, feemed almoſt ata ſtand, when an unexpected 
event gave new anal wr to the conſederates. The 
emperor; usof thegreat powers which he 
had granted ta; 2 60 Walen, whole inſolence and ambi- 
tion knew ne. baunds, reſolved to deprive him of the 
command. Walſtein, in order to prevent his diſgra 

concerted the means af a revolt; and Ferdinand, 125 


K. P. 1634. ter having him p put to the ban of the empire, hadre- 


e to the eee ee of TR 
von 4 ( 7 oy bh 


Do! T the e of Walltein . had Giedye 8 
ſtructed the progreſs of the Swediſh arms, both before 
and after the death of Guſtavus) was not productive 
of all thoſe adyant es, which-the confederates ex- 
pected from it. T imperialiſts, animated by the 
preſence of the king * — Hungary, the emperor's el- 
deft ſon, who ſueceeded Allein | in the ſupreme 
command, made up in valdqur what their general 
wanted in experience. Twenty! thouſand Spaniſn 
and Italian tromps arrived in Germany under the duke 
of Feria; the Cardinal Infant, the new governor of 
the Low Countries; — ht a reinforce- 
ment to the cathole cauſe; the duke of Lorrain, a 
ſoldier of fortune, . — of Hungary witk 
ten thouſand men; and the duke of Bavaria, whom 
the Swedes had deprived af the Palatinate, alſo 
tound himſelf under the e of My 2 oe 

9 To the emperor. #4) 
Me ANWHILF 
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Mz ANWHILE the Swediſh generals, Bannier, 
Horn, and the duke of Saxe- Weimar, maintained a 
ſuperiority on the Oder, the Rhine, and the Danube, 
and the elector of Saxony in Bohemia and Luſatia. 
Horn and the duke of Saxe · Weimar united their 
forces, in order to oppoſe the progreſs of the king of 
Hungary, who had already made himſelf master of 
Ratiſbon, They came up with him near Nordlin- 
gen, where was fought one of the moſt obſtinate and 
bloody battles recorded in hiftory; and the Swedes 
were totally routed, in ſpite of their moſt vigorous 
efforts 49, In vain did the duke of Saxe - Weimar 
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A. D. 463% 


remind them of Leipſie and Lutzen though a con- 


ſummate general, he wanted that al -inſpiring ſpirit 
of Guſtavus, * which communicated-his own heroiſm 
to his troops, and made them age anden when 
pee to walls and bulwarks. ” DAE 


& Tut 1 getesechrew, the Send e of the Evangelical 
Union into the utmoſt confternation and' deſpair. 
They accuſed the Swedes, whom they had lately ex- 
tolled as their deliverers, of all the calamities which 
they felt ar dreaded; and the emperor, taking advan- 
tage of theſe diſcontents, and his own ſucceſs, did 
not fail todivide the princes ſtill more by negociation. 
The elector of Saxony firſt deſerted the confederacy; 
and the following treaty with the court of Vienna, 


 & 


was at length ſigned at Prague, by all the proteſtant &. D. 1635. 


princes, except the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. 
The proteſtants ſhall retain for ever the mediate 
“ eccleliaſtical benefices, which did not depend im- 
mediately upon the emperor, and were ſeized be- 
fore the pacification of Paſſau ; and they ſhall 
< retain, for the ſpace of forty years, the immediate 
6 eccleſiaſtical benefices, though ſeized fince the 
10 * treaty of Paſſau, if actually enjoyed before the 


| « rath. day of November, in the year 1627; the 


“ exerciſe of the proteſtan religion ſhall be freely 
Fo "POR. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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LETTER “permitted in all the dominions of the empire, ex- 
. * cept the kingdom of Bohemia, and the provinces 
4. D. 1635. * belonging to the houſe of Auſtria z the duke of 


Le ſon, when he ſhall return to 
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Bavaria ſhall be maintained in poſſeſſion of the 
te Palatinate, on condition of paying the jointure of 
« Frederic's widow, and a Proper ubſiſtence to his 

üs duty; and there 
<« ſhall be, between the emperor and the confederates 
* of the * confeſſion, who ſhall ſign this 
<« treaty, a mutual reſtitution of every thing taken 
e fince the irruption of Guſtavus into the empire 59.” 


Ix conſequence of this pacification, almoſt the 
whole weight of the war devolved upon the Swedes 
and the French, with whom Oxenſtiern had con- 


cluded a freſh treaty; and a French army marched 


into Germany, in order to ſupport the duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. But the ſucceſs of theſe new hoſtilities, 
which France, Sweden, and the United Provinces 
maintained with both e the houſe of Auſ⸗ 
tria, muſt be the ſubject of another letter. 


* 4 
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i 8 \ | : | 
The general View of the ConTinenT continued, from 
the Treaty of PRAGUE int 1635, ta the Peace of 
WesTPHALIA, in 1648, 


HILE Germany was a ſcene of war and de- LETTER 
ſolation, cardinal Richelieu ruled France EX: 
with a rod of iron. He was univerſally hated, yet 
continued to hold the reigns of government. Seve - 
ral conſpiracies were formed againſt him, at the in- 
ſtigation of the duke of Orleans and the queen? mo- 
ther; but they were all defeated by his vigilance and 
igour, and terminated in the ruin of their eontrivers. 
The widow of Henry IV. was baniſhed the king- 
dom; her ſon Gaſton was obliged to beg his life; 
the marechals Marillac and Montmorency were 
brought to the block; and the 2 were every 
day loaded with inferior criminals, who were con- « 
demned by the moſt arbitrary ſentences, 'and in a 
court erected for the trial of the cardinal's enemies. 

In order to render himſelf more neceſſary to the 
throne, as well as to complete his political ſcheme, he 
now reſolved to once France in open hoſtilities 
with the whole houſe of Auſtria; and had this ſtep 
been taken, while the power of the Swedes was un- 
broken, and the proteſtant princes united, it could 
not have failed of extraordinary ſucceſs. But Riche- 
lieu's jealouſy of Guſtayus prevented him, during the 
life of that monarch, from joining the arms of France 
to thoſe of Sweden; and Oxenſtiern, before the un- 
fortunate battle of Nordlingen, wis unwilling to give 
the French any footing in ns py That over- 
throw altered his way of thinking; he offered to put 
Lewis immediately in poſſeſſion of Philipſburg and 
Alſace; on condition that France ſhould take an ac- 
tive part in the war againit the emperor. * 

e 7 
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LETTER readily embraced a propoſal that correſponded {© 
—enttrely with his views; he alſo concluded an alli- 
A. D. 1635. ance with the United Provinces, in vw of ſharing 


the Lo. Countries; and he (ent a herald to Bruſſel? 

in the name of his maſter, to denounce war a ft 
Spain. A treaty was at the ſame time entered into 
with the duke of rtf in e to e the 


J French intereſt in 7 


Ie gba had 8 no uw | in 8 l 
of Prague would certainly have completed the de- 
ſtruction of the Swediſh: forces in Germany; but 
Lewis XIII. or rather cardinal Richelieu, began to 


levy troops with diligence, and five conſider- 


able armies were in the field. Phe firſt and 
largeſt of theſe was ſent into the Low Countries, un- 
der tke mareſchals de Chatillon and Brezè; the ſe. 


_ eond, commanded by the duke de la Force, marched 
its ELorrain; the third took the route of the Mila- 


neſs, under the marefchab de Crequi; the duke of 
Rohan led the fourth into the Valteline and the fifth 


added upon the Rhine, under Bernard duke of Saxe- 


Weimar; In order to oppoſe the operations of the 


French en the {ide of Lorrain, the emperor ſent ge · 


neral Galas thither, at the head of a Powerful _ 
to join the duke, who intended to 
and had already made himſelf maſter of almoſt all 
the 2 the neig offs jay 2 — 
wever, was verity © 
dhe Eat, and la Force ws ei the duke of Tor- 
rain to abandon Burgund ich he had entered in 
the ſpring, with a view . reducing Montbelliard. 
This clieck, and the fatigues of his march, diminifh- 
ed his army ſo much, arte: was unable vo 
any new Sr rt FH? 
000 cee ny: 
Me; ANW run Galas, Ahe el b fixed 
awd quarters at Worms, whence he ſent detach+ 
* ments 
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ments to ravage the country, and ſurpriſe the towns LETTER 
that were garriſoned by the Swedes. . Mentz was — 
blocked up̃ by. count Mansfeldt ; and though the a. b. 1635. 
preſervation of the ce WAS of the utmoſt conſe- 

quence to the confederates, by ſecuring their com- 
munication with both ſides of the Rhine, the duke 

of Saxe-Weimar was in no condition to raiſe the 
blockade. He was ſtill more intereſted in preſerving 
Keiſar-Louter, where he had depoſited all the boot 
which he had taken ſince the beginning of the war: 

but that place, though defended with fuch obflinacy | 

that the greater part of the garriſon had fallen in the 
breach, during the different aſſaults which they had 
ſuſtained, was at length taken by ſtorm. Galis af- 
terwards n re Deux f uy Weimar's 

army being by that time reinforced with eighteen 
thouſand French troops, under the catdinal 1 Va- 
lette, the imperial general was obliged to abandon 
his undertaking. Mansfeldt's lines were alſo forced, 


and ſupplies thrown into Mentz*. ._____ 


Wx the confederates lay under the cannon 
of that city, Galas aſſembled an army of thirty: 
thouſand men in the neighbouthood of Worms; and 

by ſending detachments to edu Sarbruck, and ſe- 
veral other places, reduced the French and Swedes 
to the greateſt extremity for want of proviſions. In 
this emergency, they repaſſed the Rhine at Binghen, 
on a bridge of boats, as if their route had been for. 
Coblentz, though their real deſign was to reach 
Vaudervange, where there was a French garriſon. 
With this view they marched night and day, with- 
out refreſhment or repoſe; but Galas who had croſſ- 
ed the Rhine at Worms, in order to harraſs them in 
their retreat, overtook them with his cavalry at the 
river Glann, between Odernheim and Meſſenheim, 
where the imperialiſts were repulſed. Not diſcou- 
raged, however, by this check, Galas put N 

* | | tne 
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the head of nine thouſand horſe, traverſed theduchy 
of Deux Ponts, paſſed the Sarre; entered Lorrain, 
and waited for the confederates in a defile between 
Vaudervange and Boulai. There an obſtinate en- 
gagement eriſued, in which the imperial _ 
were routed: The French retired to Pont à — 
ſon, and the Swedes to yen 0: we with the wreck 
of their ſeveral armies, which though victorious, 
were now greatly reduced: Meantime Galas, 'who 
was {till at the head of a ſtrong body, made himſelf 
tnaſter of Vaudervange; and encamped near Zager- 
munde, between the Sarrs and the Wilde, that he 
might be ready to join the duke of Lorrain 3. 


Tur French arid their allies were ſtill leſs ſucceſs- 
ful in other quarters. Nothing effectual was done 
in Italy, where the duke of Parma had the misfor- 
tune to ſee himſelf ſtripped of the beſt part of his 
dominions by the Spatuards, notwithſtanding the ef- 
forts of the duke of Savoy, who, 'in one battle, 


2 a conſiderable rei over the enemy. In 
E 


Low Countries, where the higheſt hopes had 
been formed, the diſappointment of cardinal Riche- 
lieu was ſtill greater. He had computed on the en 
fire conqueſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and a 
ſcheme of partition was actually drawn up, where- 
by the duchy of Luxemburg, the earldoms of Na- 


mur, Hainault, Courtray, Artois, and Flanders, as 
far as Blackenberg, Damme, and Rupplemonde, 
were aſſigned to France; While Brabant, Guelder- 
land, the territory of Waes, the lordſhip of Mech- 


lin, and all the reft of Flanders, were to be annex- 


ed tothe republic of Holland. This ſcheme, how- 


ever, proved as vain as it was ambitious.” The 
Dutch were jealous of the growing power of France, 


and the prince of Orange had a perſonal pique at 


Breze and Chatillon were ſo fortunate as to defeat 


cardinal Richelieu; therefore though the mareſchals 


the 
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the Flemiſh army detached by the Cardinal Infant VETTER 
to give them battle, before their junction with the 8 
forces of the United Provinces, nothing of conſe- A. B. 1633. 
quence was affected except the reduction of Louvain; 
and the French commanders were under the neceſ- 
ſity of leading hack the miſerable remains of their 
army, waſted with fatigue and diſeaſes, while the 
prince of Orange ſpent the remainder of the cam- 
paign in recovering the ſtrong fortreſs of Schenck, 
which had been reduced by the enemy. Nor was 
this all. The Cardinal Infant perceiving, that in 
conſequence of the many deſigns formed on all ſides, 
the frontier of Picardy lay in a manner open, ſentan 
army under the celebrated generals Picolomini and 
John de Wert, to enter France on that fide. This 
army took La Chapelle, Catelet, and Corbie; and the 
Pariſians perceiving the enemy within three days 
march of their gates, were thrown into the utmoſt 
conſternation. But by the vigorous meaſures of 
Richelieu, fifty thouſand men were ſuddenly afſem- 
bled, and the Spaniards and Flemings found them- 
ſelves obliged to evacuate the kingdom 4 


Havixo ſurmounted this danger, the French mi- 
niſter took the moſt effectual ſteps to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſs of the enſuing campaign. In order to recover 
the friendſhip of Henry prince of Orange, whom he 
had offended by his haughtineſs, he honoured him 
with the title of Highneſs inſtead of Excellency, which 
had the deſired effect; and he concluded a treaty 
with the duke of Saxe-Weimar, in which it was ſti- 
pulated, that in conſideration of a certain yearly 
ſum, the duke ſhould maintain an army of eighteen ' 
thouſand men, which he ſhould command in per- 
ſon; as general of the troops belonging to the German 
princes in alliance with the French king, to whom 
ſhould take the oath of allegiance, and that Lewis 
ſhould cedein his favour all the pretenſions of France 


£26 THE HISTORY OF 
LETTER to Alſace: In conſequence of this treaty, Weimar 
been joined by a French army, under the 8 
A. D. 1636. La Valette, began the eampaign with the ſiege of 
Saverne, which had been taken towards the end X 
the former year. This place made a gallant defence, 
in hopes of being relieved | by Galas, who had pro- 
miſed to march againſt the beſiegers; but, 1 
ing the impracticability of ſuch an attempt, 
an irruption into Franche Compte, in conjunction 
with the duke of Lorrain. The cardinal and the 
duke having recovered Saverne, omitted nothing 
that could obſtruct or harraſs the: imperialiſts in their 
march; and their endeavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
Galas loſt above ſeven thouſand men, before heenter- 
ed Burgundy. He continued his march, however, 
and undertook:the ſiege of St. Jean de Laon, which 
| be wasobliged toabandon, inconſequenceoftheover- 
. | flowing of the rivers; and being eloſe followed by the | 
| viſcount de Turenne, he lofi above five thouſand men, 
and the eee been. in eue, 


| DuninG theſetranſaions Len dtae,; and 
| Franche Compte, a decifive battle was fought i in 
| Upper Germany, between the Swedes under ral 

Bannier, and the imperialiſts commanded by the 
| elector of Saxony. : Aſter having, watched the mo- 

tions of each other for ſome time, they halted in the 
| of Wiſlock, where both armies were drawn up 
| in order of battle. The imperial eamp was on an 

eminence, fortified with fourteen redoubts, under 
| which the troops flood ready to engage; and Ban- 
| nier ng deſirous to draw them from this advan- 
| | tageous poſt, ordered — of his eavalry to advance 
| | and Ani This having in ſome meaſure pro- 
| 


| 

duced the deſired effect, Bannier ordered colonel 15 
Gun, who commanded the right wing, to attack the ; 
capa ank advanced himſelf at the head of five 9 
um, „ „ ; 


the 
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be left wing, wheeled round the hill, in order to UU 
cCharge the imperialifts in flank. "Theſe attacks were 
performed with ſuch vigour, that almoſt all the Auſ- A. p. 1636. 
trian and Saxon infantry, were either ſlain or made 
priſoners; five thouſand fell in the field, or in the 
purſuit, ſeven thouſand were taken, together with 


thirty pieces of cannon, eighteen hundred waggons, 


; 1 


and one hundred and fifty ſtandards 6. 


Soo after this victory, which reſtored the luſtre 
of the Swediſh arms, raiſed Bannier to the higheſt 
pitch of military reputation, and gave a ſignal blow “. 
to the imperial power, died Ferdinand the Second a. P. 163. 
at Vienna, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the 
eighteenth of his reign. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Ferdinand III. whoſe acceſſion made no altera- 
tion in the ſtate of the war, though the firſt year of 
his reign was diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable event, 
the greater part of it being waſted in fruitleſs nego- 
ciations. The next campaign was proportionally 
bloody; as if the contending powers had only been 
reſting themſelves, in order to renew, with more de- 
ſtructive rage, the work. of death. The duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, who had already amply revenged 
the injuries of his family upon the houſe of Auſtria, 
advanced towards Rhinfeld early in the ſpring, and 
reſolved to beſiege it in form. It was accordingly A. D. 1638: 
"inveſted; - but, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts 
of valour and military ſkill, the defence was ſo ob- 
ſtinate, that the imperialiſts had time to come to its 
relief, under Savelli and the famous John de Wert. 
Both armies- were immediately ranged in order of 
battle, when Weimar's rightwing fell with ſuch fury. 
upon the enemy's left, commanded by Wert in per- 
fon, that it was inſtantly broken. The left wing 
of Weimar's army was not equally ſucceſsful; on 
the contrary, it was repulſed but he rallied his ca» = 
valry, and returned to the charge with ſuch fury, 


* 
0 4 
3 


A. D. 7 night, Next day the battle was renew 
1 was completed, and both the imperial gene- 


imperial general, attempted to intenußt | 
| Lanny s found him upon his guard; 


places, in order to prevent the 3 bnd 
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that the enemy muſt have; bern wy routed, had 
they not retired 7 015 favour o proaching 
the ap when the 


made e ee GA ou e of 


APTER this victo 5 the A e to the 
ſiege of Rhinfeld, to which he granted an 8 
capitulation, in conſideration of its 1 5 defence. 
Newburg, Rottelen, and Fribur 7 7 10 of 


Briſgaw, were alſo 5 La: o Brifac 


was undertaken with the e 7 ſuc- 
ceſs. Here the duke of — and Goeutz, the 


career, by eu his Ne 


rced at laſt to ſurrender, i en re- 
wor to ſuch extremity. by famine, that 1 aa Speer. 
nor was obliged to ſet, a guard, upon. the 


SG I0g09 r- aden, | WEST, 


{if 


4 = was eee on account ny — ep ities 
offered to his great-grandfather, John Frederic, by 
the emperor Charles V. He thaught the conqueſt of 


Briſag would ſecure Briſgaw, of which he intended 
to make an eſtabliſhment, that would not be eaſily 
ſhaken ; he therefore replied, hen preſſed. by the 
Bench general to ee on this point, % To 


part 


RR EEO RE BEST Gi a be NE IE BRL OP Eebs 


eee 
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« part with my conqueſt would be to ſacrifice my LETTER 


ce honour.” He endeavoured however to amuſe the 


LXXL 


court of France with a pretended negociation, which A. D. 1638. 


was managed with ſo much dexterity by Erlach, his 
lieutenant, that Lewis promiſed to furniſh the duke 
with eight thouſand men, although nothing was con- 
cluded in regard to Briſac 9. | 


Wix thedukeof Saxe-Weimar thus triumphed: 
over the imperialiſts in Alſace, the Swediſh general 
Bannier proſecuted his conqueſts in Pomerania. After 
the victory obtained at Wiſlock, he reduced Gartz, 
Loctz, Demmin, and Wolgaſt; and underſtanding 
that Galas had extended his army, he ſent Stalens — 


Torſtenſon, two gallant officers, with a reconnoi- 


teringdetachment, that ſurpriſed and cut in pieces two 
iments of imperial horſe. But Charles-Lewis 
ount Palatine, who had aſſembled ſome troops, and 
burned with impatience tore-eſtabliſh himſelf by the 
ſword, was leſs fortunate in Weſtphalia. Count 
Hasfeld, the emperor's lieutenant-general in that 
province, advanced againſt him with a powerful 
army, in order to raiſe the ſiege of Lemgau, the ca- 
ital of the county of Lippe. Lewis, ſenſible that 
e was in no condition to defend his lines againſt 


ſuch a force, retreated towards Minden; but Has- 


feld coming up with him, in the valley of Aſtheim, 
an action enſued, in which victory continued long 
doubtful, but at laſt declared in favour of the irnpe- 
rialiſts. The Palitine's little army was almoſt en- 
tirely cut off, his artillery was loſt, and his brother 
FCC 


Ix the beginning of next year, the two victorious A. D. 1639. 


98 Bannier and Weimar, concerted meaſures 
or penetrating into the heart of the Auſtrian domi- 
nions. Bannier accordingly croſſed the Elbe, and 
made an irruption into the territories of Anhalt and 
Halberſtad. Leaving his infantry and cannon be- 
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— hind him, he puſhed on with his cavalry, and ſur- 
A Priſed Salis, grand maſter of the imperial artillery, 
&. D. 1639. in the neighbourhood of Oelnitz. The conflict was 


obſtinate and bloody; no leſs than ſeven regiments 
of the imperialiſts were cut in pieces. Bannier next 
entered Saxony, and advanced as far as the ſuburbs 
of Dreſden, where he defeated four regiments of 
Saxons, and obliged a larger body ta take refuge 
under the cannon of that city. But underſtanding 
that Hasfeld, the imperial general, was marching 
from Weſtphalia, to interrupt his operations, he 
returned towards Zeitz to join his infantry. While 
he remained at that place, intelligence was brought 
him, that the Saxons were incamped near Chemnitz, 
where they expected ſoon to be joined by the army 
under Hasfeld. In order to prevent this junction, 
Bannier attacked the Saxons, and, after a terrible 
confſict, obtained a complete victory. This fucceſs 
was followed by ſeveral others. He made an irrup- 
tion into Bohemia, and laid great part of the coun- 
try under contribution; then returning, croſſed the 
Elbe, and fell upon general Hofſkirk, encamped 
near Brandeiz, with ten regiments of imperial horſe, 
and ſeveral battalions of foot. The action was main- 
tained with great obſtinacy; both ſides fought with 
incredible intrepidity z but, at length, the imperial- 
iſts were forced to relinquiſh the field, to the ſuperior 
fortune of the Swedes, with the loſs of two thoufand 
men. Bannier purſued them to the walls of Prague, 
and took the imperial generals Hofſkirk and Monti- 
cuculi priſoners. In order to draw the war into Silefia 
and Moravia, he repaſſed the Elbe, and marched to- 
wards thoſe countries. But he did not there meet 
_ _ with the ſucceſs he expected; the enemy's forces 
- multiplied daily, and it was impoſſibE for him, with 
an inferior army, to ſuccour every pace that requir- 
ed his protection. The proteſtants had promiſed 
im great aſſiſtance, but they were overawed by the 
preſence of the imperialifts. No inſurrection ap- 


4 


/ 
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Peared in his favour, either in g on Bohemia, LETTER 
. Vet he was not diſcouraged; he defeated a body of 4 
_ 4mperialiſts at Glatz, and drove the Saxons three ſe- A. P. 1639. 


veral times from their camp at Tirn: . 


Bur all the aſpiring hopes of Bannier. and the 
Swedes were ſuddenly blaſted, by the immature death 
of the duke of Saxe-Weimar. He had begun the 
campaign with the ſiege of Thau, which he ordered 
to be battered with red hot bullets; a mode of attack 
which threw the inhabitants into ſuch conſternation, 
that they ſurrendered almoſt inſtantly, though they 
had before baffled all the efforts of the French gene- 
ral Guebriant. The duke's character was now ſo 
high, and his army ſo formidable to the imperial 
throne, that Ferdinand made ſome ſecret attempts 
to detach him from the French intereſt. But inſtead 
of liſtening to ſuch propoſals, which he conſidered 
as inſidious, or ſlackening in his operations, Weimar 
redoubled his induſtry in making preparations for 
ſſing the Rhine. While thus employed, he fell 
ick at Hunningen, whence he was tranſported by 
water to Neuburg, and there expired in the tlurty - 
fifth year of his age. He is ſuppoſed to have fallen 
a a ſacrifice to the jealouſy and ambition of cardinal 
Richelieu, who was not only deſirous of getting poſ- 
ſeſſion of Briſac, but afraid that his ſcheme of 8 
bling the houſe of Auſtria might be defeated, if the 
duke of Saxe - Weimar ſhould cloſe with the empe- 
ror's propoſals. Puffendorff not only ſupports this 
opinion, but poſitively affirms, that the duke was 
taken off by poiſon, and that his body had all the 
marks of it 22, | | BE e 


Tux death of Weimar was no ſooner known; than 
a violent conteſt aroſe, who ſhould poſſeſs his army. 
Endeavours were uſed by the Swediſh agent at Ben- 
feld to engage the officers and ſoldiers to join general 
Bannier; the emperor took every meaſure in his 
. | power 


— 
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LETTER power to draw them into his ſervice, and regain poſ- 


ſeſſion of the places which the duke had conquer- 


4 D. 1640. ed ; and Charks-Lewis, count Palatine, the re · eſ- 


tabliſnment of whoſe family had been the chief cauſe 
of the war, attempted to gan them through the in- 
Auence of. England and the United Provinces: But 
_ cardinal Richelieu ordered Charles to be arreſted at 
Moulins, in his return from London, and carried 
priſoner to the caſtle of Vincennes, where he was 
confined, till a treaty was concluded between France 
and the Weimarian officers. It was ſtipulated, that 
the troops of Bernard, duke of Saxe - Weimar, ſhould 
conſtitute a ſeparate body, under the direction of 
the officers named in his will for that purpoſe; that 
the French king ſhould keep this body always ef- 
fective, by the pay ment of a certain annual ſum for 
railing recruits; that he ſhould continue to the prin- 
cipal officers the ſame appointments, which they had 
enjoyed under the duke, furniſh them with bread, 
ammunition. and all other neceſſaries of war, and 
ratify the ſeveral donations, which the duke had 
made to his officers and ſoldiers; that the troops 
ſhould receive their orders from the duke of Longue- 
ville, through the medium of their own comman- 
ders, who ſhould be ſummoned to all councils, held 
for the ſervice of the common cauſe; that the con- 
quered places ſhould be put into the hands of his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, who might, at pleaſure, 
appoint governors for Briſac and Friburg, but that 
the garriſons ſhould conſiſt of an equal number of 
French and German ſoldiers, and the [governors of 
the other places be choſen from the Weimarian 
army 13, . a | 


In conſequence of this important negociation, 
which rendered the king of France ſovereign of al- 
moſt all Alſace, and a great part of Briſgaw, the 
duke of Longueville, with the Weimarian army, 

mareſchal Guebriant, with the French troops, . 
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the troops of Lunenburg, commanded by general LETTER 
Klitzing, joined — Erfurt. Nothing now. 
was wanting to enſure ſucceſs to the confederates ex- A. D. 164%» 
cept unanimity; but all unfortunately claiming a a 
ſuperiority, none choſe to be directed, as each en- 
tertained an high opinion of his own! merit, and 
ſought to diſplay his judgment, by propoſing ſome 
new plan of operations; ſo that Bannier found, 
though he had encreaſed his numbers, that he had 
gained little additional ſtrength. Perhaps his real 
| — rather be ſaid to be diminiſned, as he 
was no longer allowed to follow / the ſuggeſtions of 
his own genius, and ſtrike thoſe ſudden and unex- 
pected blows which diſtinguiſh the conſummate ge- 
neral. After long debates; it was agreed to attack 
Picolomini, the imperial general, in his camp at 
Sasfeld. With this view the confederates ſeized upon 
an eminence, whence they began a violent canno- 
nading, and afterwards aſſaulted the enemy's en- 
trenchments ſword in hand; but Picolomini was ſo 
advantageouſly poſted, that the attempt was found 
impracticable. It was therefore laid aſide ; and both 
armies continued in ſight of each other, until ſcarcity 
began to reign in each camp. There ſeemed to be 
à kind of rivalſhip; who could longeſt endure the 
preſſure of famine. But on the ſide of the confede · 
rates this inaction proceeded from irreſolution, and 
à diviſion of counſels; whereas, on that of the im- 
perialiſte, it was dictated by a prudent caution. 
Bannier, however, tired of ſuch languid delay, ſet 
out for Franconia, in order to ſeize ſome advanta- 
geous poſt upon the Maine. But as he advanced 
towards the river Sala, he perceived that the enemy 
oecupied the oppoſite bank, They were there en · 
trenched, ſo that it was impoſſible for him to force 
a paſſage; he was therefore obliged to march through 
Heſſe, where his army ſuffered greatly by famine. 
Picolomini now endeavoured to penetrate into Lu- 
nenburg, but Bannier's diligence baffled all * ef- 
2 2 | a | orts: 


o 
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LETTER forts: he prevented the imperialiſts from crofſing the 
Weſer, and refreſhed his own army in that duchy, 
640. which had not yet been exhauſted by the ravages of 


war. Pinched with famine, and harraſſed by the 
perpetual alarms of the Heſſians, Picolomini deter- 
mined to lead his forces into Franconia; but, on his 
march, he was attacked by the Weimarian army, 
under the duke of Longueville, and though not ac- 
tually defeated, his loſs was very conſiderable 4. It 
muſt, however, be conſidered as very honourable for 
that general, to have been able to make head againſt 
the combined forces of the confederates, and even to 
oblige them to quit the imperial dominions. 


Bur the houſe of Auſtria was leſs fortunate in other 
quarters, during the year 1640. The affairs of Phi- 
lip IV. went back ward in Italy, Catalonia revolted, 
and Portugal threw off the Spaniſh yoke. The Ca- 
talans were deſirous of forming a republic; but too 
feeble to ſupport themſelves againſt the power of a 
tyrannical maſter, they were obliged to have recourſe 
to the protection of France. The Portugueſe were 
more ſucceſsful in their ſtruggle for independen- 
cy. Boiling with national hate, and oppreſſed by an 
arbitrary ſway, they had long reſolved to break their 
chains. A law to oblige the nobility, under pain of 
confiſcation of their eſtates, to take up arms for the 
ſubjection of Catalonia, completed the general diſ- 
affection: An impenetrable conſpiracy had been 
formed for upwards of three years, in favour of the 
duke of Braganza, whoſe grandfather had been 
_ deprivedoof his right to the crownby Philip II. The 
conſpirators now reſolved to carry their deſign into 
execution, and effected italmoſt without loſs of blood. 
Olivarez had been ſo imprudent as to recall the Spa- 
niſh garriſon from Liſbon; but few · troops were left 
to guard the kingdom; the people were violently 
inflamed againſt their oppreſſors; and to render the 
revolution ſtill more eaſy, the Spaniſh miniſter, by 
N | order 
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order to deceive the duke of Braganza, whoſe ruin LETTER | 


he meditated, had given him the command of the 


LXXI. 


arſenal. The ducheſs of Mantua, who was ho- pros geen | 


noured with the 2 title of vice- queen, was driven 
out of the kingdom, without a ſingle perſon to ap- 
pear in her defence. Vaſconcellos, the Spaniſh ſe- 


8 and one of his clerks, were the only victims 


ſacrificed to public vengeance. All the towns in Por- 


tugal followed the example of the capital, and almoſt 
on the ſameday. The duke of Braganza was unani- 
mouſly proclaimed king, under the name of John IV. 
without the leaſt diſturbance: a ſon does not ſucceed 
more quietly to the poſſeſſions of his father in a-well 
regulated ſtate. Ships were immediately diſpatched 
from Liſbon to all the Portugueſe ſettlements in Aſia 


and Africa, as well as to thoſe in the iſlands of the 


eaſtern and weſtern ocean; and they all with one 
accord expelled their Spaniſh governors s. Portu- 


gal became an independent kingdom; and by the 


recovery of Brazil, which, during the Sparitſh go- 

vernment, had been conquered by the Dutch, its 

one luſtre was in ſome meaſure reftored. | 

4 M. 
Ware all "II rung with the newsof this "I 

gular revolution, Philip IV. ſhut up in the inmoſt 


receſſes of the Eſcurial, loſt in the labyrinth of licen- 


tious pleaſure, or bewildered in the maze of idle a- 
muſement, was entirely ignorant of it. The manner 
in which Ghvarez made him acquainted with his 
misfortune is truly memorable. I come,” ſaid that 
artful miniſter, © to communicate good news to your 


« majeſty ; t the duke of Braganza's whole fortune is 


„ pecome yours. He has been ſo preſumptuous as 
< to get himſelf declared king of Portugal; and in 
* conſequence of this folly, your majeſty is entitled 
{© to the forfeiture of all his eſtates.” ' Let the ſe- 

« queſtration be ordered,” OP e and con- 
tinued n. 16. 2 


Tus 
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LETTER { Tur emperor Ferdinand III. was of a leſs patient, 


or rather a leſs indolent temper. He had convoked a 


AD. 1640. diet at Ratiſbon, in order to concert meaſures for car- 


rying on the war, though he pretended to be deſirous 
. Bannier formed the deſign of diſperſing this 
aſſembly, and even of ſurpriſing the city. Having 
Joined the French under Guebriant at Erfurt, he ar- 


A. D. 1641. rived at Hoff on the ſixth of January; and detaching 


thence five regiments of cavalry to Egra, under the 
command of major- general Wittemberg, who had 
orders to join the army at Porew, he advanced to 
Awerbach. The confederates next proceeded to 
Schwendorf, croſſed the Danube upon the ice, and 
tock above fifteen hundfed of the enemy's horſe. 
The emperor himſelf, who intended to devote that 
day to the ſports of the field, narrowly eſcaped, his 
advanced guard and equipage being taxen. The ap- 
proach of the French and Swediſh armies filled Ra- 
tiſbon with confternation, as it was entirely unpro- 


Vvided for a ſiege, and full of ſtrangers and ſuſpected 


perſons. The d of the confederates was to take 
advantage of the froſt, in order to block up, and 
ſtarve the town; but the weather unexpectedly be- 
coming more mild, it was judged prudent to repaſs 
the Danube, before the ice ſhould be thawed. Ban- 
dier, however, would not retire until he had made 
another attempt to diſſolve the diet. With that view, 
he approached Ratiſbon, on the ſixth of February; 
and Guebriant, who commanded the vanguard, plac- 
ing his artillery on the banks of Rugen, which ran 


[+ between the town and the confederates, ſaluted the 


emperor with five hundred ſnot; an affront, which 
Kung Ferdinand ſo keenly, that he ſeemed bereft o 
all the powers of reaſon and recollection 7. 


Duntxe the deliberations of the diet at Ratiſbon, 
the counts d' Avaux and Salvius, the plenipotentiaries 
of France and Sweden, were negociating at Ham- 
. B Sa burgh, 
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rgh, the preliminaries of a general peace, with LETTER 
2 — Ferdinand's — cou ations, After 1 
certain difficulties had been removed, it was agreed AD. 1644. 
between theſe celebrated ſtateſmen, that a congress 
for a general peace ſhould be held at Munſter and Oſ—- 
nabrug, the garriſons of which ſnould march out, 
the inhabitants to be releaſed from their oath of alle- 
giance to either party, and to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
trality during the time of negociation; that both 
cities ſnould be guarded by their own burghers and 
ſoldiers, commanded by the magiſtrates, who ſnould 
be accountable for the effects, perſons, and attend- 
ants of the negociators; that the two conferences 
ſhould be conſidered as only one congreſs, and the 
roads between the two cities be ſafe for all goers and 
corners, together with the intermediate places, where 
the negociators might think proper to confer with 
each other; that in caſe the negociations ſhould be 
interrupted before a treaty could be concluded, 
Munſter and Oſnabrug ſhould return to the ſame ſi- 
tuation in which they were before the congreſs, but 
that the neutrality ſhould be obſerved ſix weeks af- 
ter the conferences were broke off; that all the ſafe- 
conducts on each fide ſhould be exchanged at Ham- 
burg, through the mediation of the Daniſh ambaſ- 
ſadors, in the ſpace of two months after the date of 
the agreement; that the emperor and king of 
Spain ſhould grant ſafe-conduQs to the miniſters of 
France, Sweden, and their allies in Germany, and 
elſe where, and receive the ſame ſecurity from his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; and that Sweden ſhould 
grant ſafe-conducts to the emperor's plenipotentia- 
ries, as well as to thoſe of the electors of Mentz and 
Brandenburgh. It was afterwards agreed, that France 
ſhould treat at Munſter, and Sweden at Oſnabrug; 
and that each crown ſhould have a reſident where the 
' other's plenipotentiary was, in order to communicate 
6 | 


cf 
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LETTER Tux emperor refuſed to ratify this convention, 
vbich he ſaid was prejudicial to his honour, as well 
A. D. 1641. as to the intereſts of the Germanic body; and cer- 
tain unexpected events, fatal to the hopes of the con- 
federates, confirmed him in his reſolution of conti- 

nuing the war. After the ineffectual attempt upon 
Ratiſbon, the French ſeparated themſelves from the 
Swedes, and marched towards Bamberg, under Gue- 

briant, while Bannier took the route to Cham, with 

a view of penetrating into Miſnia through Bohemia. 
Meanwhile the emperor boiling with rage, iſſued 

orders for aſſembling a body of troops, mh all poſ- 

ſible diſpatch, in order to revenge the inſult he had 

ſuffered. u. 1 | 

_ A,powereviarmmy was ſpeedily formed by the 
activity of the archduke Leopold and Picolomini. 
One part of it, under marechal Gleen, went in pur- 
ſuit of Bannier, while the other, commanded by Pi- 
colomini, beſieged Newmarck, which was defended 
by a Swediſh officer of the name of Slang; who 
after having ſuſtained five aſſaults, was obliged to 
ſurrender priſoner of war. On the reduction of this 
place, the imperial general rejoined Gleen, in order 
to purſue Bannier, who retreated acroſs the foreſt of 
Bohemia; on the other ſide of which, finding him- 
ſelf impeded by the river Pleiſs, he collected a num- 
ber of boats, with ſuch expedition, that he had ear- 
ried over his men when Picolomini appeared upon 
the oppoſite bank. Neither this diſappointment, the 
interpoſing ſtream, nor the preſence of the enemy, 
retarded the progreſs of the imperialiſts. The Au(- 
trian cavalry, ſwam acroſs the river; andthe Swedes 
being now hemmed in between the Pleiſs and the 
Moldaw, Bannier's ruin ſeemed inevitable, when 
he extricated himſelf by one of thoſe efforts of mi- 
litary genius, which redound more to the honour of 

2 general than the acquiſition of the greateſt vic- 
1 15 . n 
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tory, as fortune has no ſhare in the ſucceſs. Find- ru A1 

ing himſelf thus circumſtanced, he poſted ſome cy, 

troops at a mill below Preſnitz, where they made A. D. 1641. 

ſuch a long and gallant reſiſtance, when attacked 

by Picolomini, that the Swedes had time to retire to 

| Zuickaw, on the Moldaw, whither their baggage and 

_ artillery alſo were conveyed in the night. Here 
Bannier was joined by Guebriant, who had puthim- 

ſelf in motion, as ſoon as he received intelligence 

of the reduction of Newmarck ; fo that the confe- 

derates were now 1n a condition to make head a- 

gainſt the imperial army. But before any ſtep could 

be taken for that purpoſe, Bannier fell fick at 

Zuickaw, in conſequence of the fatigues he had un- 

dergone, and expired at Halberſtadt, in the forty- 

firſt year of his age, to the infinite loſs, and the inex- 

preſſible regret of his country, as well as of her 

allies. Beſides his knowledge in the art of war, 

which he had acquired under Guſtavus Adolphus, 

to whom he was ſcarcely inferior, he was diftinguiſh- 

ed by his moderation and humanity towards thoſe 

whom he had vanquiſhed. He always avoided the 

effuſion of blood, as far as the nature of his occu- 

pation would admit; and being robuſt, patient, la- 

borious, and active, he was adored by his ſoldiers, 

| whoſe toils and dangers he chearfully ſhared s. 


Tux death of Bannier raiſed the ſpirits of the im- 
perialiſts, in proportion as it depreſſed thoſe of the 
. confederates, and the moſt dangerous conſequences 
were expected from it ; for his army was compoſed 
almoſt wholly of Germans, who were retained in - 
the ſervice of Sweden by the ſingle authority of the 
general. But the troops, though at firſt inclined to 
mutiny, were preſerved in obedience by the vigi- 
lance.of Swediſh commanders, Wrangel, Koning(>» 
mark, Wittemberg, and Pfuhl, notwithſtanding 
the ſolicitations of the emperor, and their qwn ne- 
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LETTER ceſſitous condition, till the arrival of Torſtenſon, 


XXI | | 

other general bred under Guſtavus,” and not un- 

A. D. 1641. worthy fo great a maſter. In order to give him 
credit with the army, he was furniſhed with a large 
funi of 'money by * treaſury of Sweden, and ac- 
companied by a ſtrong reinforcement. Before his 
arrival, the Swedes and French, under the com- 
mand of Guebriant, had defeated the imperial ar- 
my, led by the archduke Leopold and Picolomini, 
near Wolfenbuttle. Four thouſand imperialiſts were 
ſlain upon the ſpot, and a great number taken pri- 
ſoners. No other event of conſequence diſtinguiſh- 
ed the latter part of the campaign, which was chief- 
ly ſpent in waiting for Torſtenſon, at an encamp- 
ment near Stadt; and ſoon after he aſſumed the 
command, the French and Swediſh armies ſeparat- 
ed by order of cardinal Richelieu. Guebriant en- 
tered Weſtphalia, and Torſtenſon led his troops 
into Bohemia, where he propoſed to winter, and at- 
tempt to prove himſelf worthy of the confidende of 
his country, as ſoon as the ſeaſon ſhould permit le. 


Mx ANWHILR a new treaty was concluded be- 
tween France and Sweden, and the moſt vigorous 
reſolutions were taken for proſecuting the war. 

Marechal Guebriant accordingly croſſed the Rhine 
early in the ſpring, upon a bridge of boats, built at 
Weſel; marched to Ordinguen, which ſurrendered 
at diſcretion $ and underſtanding, that Hasfeld was 
on his march to join Lamboy, another imperial ge- 
neral, whoſe quarters were near Kempen, he re- 
ſolved to prevent their union, by atracking the lat- 
ter in his entrenchments. With this view he left 
his baggage at Ordinguen, advanced towards the 
enemy, drew up his army in order of battle, and 
proceeded to the aſſault. After an obſtinate ſtrug- 
gle, the Auſtrian infantry was broken, and the 
Camp forced; and Lamboy, who rallied his uf 

Denn t : an 
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and returned to the charge, was ſurrounded and LETTER 

made priſoner, together with general Merci. Of (LL 

the whole imperial army not above fix hundred eſ- &. P. $644. 

caped. This victory was followed by. the reduc- _ 

tion of Nints, Bevert, Bercham, Caſter, and Guewme 

bruck; ſo that Guebriant ſaw himſelf maſter in a 

ſhort time of almoſt the whole electorate of Cologne. 

His next ſtep was to beſiege Kempen, which was de- 

fended with great gallantry and ſkill; but a large 

breach being at length made, the commander, 

named Groensfeld, convinced that it would be im- 

poſſible to ſuſtain the aſſault, capitulated upon hoe 

nourable terms *', FL e Alas: 

Tux defeat of Lamboy, and the rapid ſucceſs of 
the French general, did not, however, divert the 
archduke Leopold and Picolomini, who command» 
ed the imperialiſts in Moravia, from marching a- 
gainſt Torſtenſon. They intended to ſurpriſe him 
in his camp; but finding all their attempts defeated. 

by the vigilanceof the Swediſh general, Picolomini, 
in the true ſpirit of Italian policy, had recourſe to 
treachery, by which he hoped to earn the reward of 
valour and military ſkill. With this view he cor- 
rupted one Sekendorf, a Swediſh colonel, who pro- 
miſed to admit the imperialiſts into the camp by 
night. Fortunately the deſign was diſcovered, and 
the traitor puniſhed; nor did his employers eſcape. 
chaſtiſement. The duke of Saxe Lawemburg, who 
had marched towards Schwents, in order to check. 
the progreſs of Torſtenſon, in Sileſia, was defeated 
and mortally wounded, and in that condition was 
taken priſoner with the greater part of his officers, 
three thouſand of his men being left dead upon the 
field. Soon after this victory, Torſtenſon paſſed. 
the Elb, with an intention to beſiege Leipſic; and 
having ſeized two poſts, the ka of which 

fl 95 | | might 
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might facilitate that enterpriſe, he ordered eneral 
Koningſmark to inveſt the place. But the ap- 
proach of the imperialiſts; under the archduke Leo- 
pold and Picolomini, obliged him to convert the 
ſiege into a blockade, and make preparations for re- 
ceiving the enemy. Meanwhile Leopold. advanced 
in ſuch a form, that the Swedes were between his 
army and the town : and Torſtenſon finding him- 
{elf between two fires; filed off his troops into the 
Plain of Breitenfeld, about three miles diſtant from 
Leipſic. The Auftrians, imagining his deſign was 


toavoid an action, endeavoured to harraſs his rear 


but the Swediſh-general, who wiſhed” for nothing | 
more than ſuch an opportunity, faced about imme- 


diately, when a mutual cannonading enſued, and 


ſoon after a cloſe engagement. Wittemberg, who 
commanded the right wing of the Swedes, charged 
the left of the imperialiſts with ſuch impetuoſity, 


that it was inſtantly broken. Their rig Se 
the 


however, behaved with more valour; änd 
Swediſh cavalry, commanded by” Koningſttiark, 


 , was in danger of wen broken by- the emperor's 
the 


cuiraſſiers,” tter were obliged at length 
to give way. While the cavalry of both armies 
thus diſputed the victory, the infantry in the centre 
fought with inexpreſſible rage and reſolution, until 


the Swediſh foot, animated by the example of the 


horſe, and ſu Cons by a body of reſer ve, which 
advanced in the heat of the action, obliged the im- 
perialiſts to quit the field, and retreat into a wood, 
with the loſs of their cannon. Torſtenſon purfued 


the left wing as far as Leipſie; Koningſmark gave 


no quarter to the right; and the Auſtrian infantry. 

being driven from the wood into which they had 
retired, were nn hs uy — and cut . 
Pieces „ ee Th was 
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Ix this battle, which was fought near the ſame or 2g 
ſpot that had been ſo glorious to the Swedes, under 
. a few years before, the imperialiſts loſt A. P. 1642. 
aboye eight thouſand men, including three hundred 
officers WhO were found among the ſlain. The con- 
querors, who had engaged with greatly inferior 
numbers, did not loſe above a thouſand ſoldiers, and 
: 2 three thouſand priſoners, together with forty- 

x pieces of eannon,, one hundred and ſixteen pair 
of colours, and fix thouſand waggons 3. 


. A_DErFBAT - ſo total- overwhelmed the imperial 
court with conſternation. . General Enkenford was 


I 


ordered ta make new levies with all poſſible expedi- 
tion; Hasfeld and Wahl were ſent for to * 
Goltaker and Galtz exerted their utmoſt diligence to 
join the ke and Picolomini in Bohemia, whi- 
ther they had retired to re- aſſemble the wreck of 
their army; and all the troops in the Auſtrian ſer- 
vice were collected to ſtop the progreſs of the vic- 


&'2 ? 
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Taser general had returned to the ſiege of Leip- 
fic, and carried on his attacks with fuch vigour; that 
the place was under the neceſſny of ſurrendering, 
though the yalour of the garriſon was not inferior to : 

that of the beſiegers. Torſtenſon was leſs fortunate = 
in his attempt upon Fryberg, where he underſtood. 
the enemy had collected large magazines; for al- 
though conſiderable breaches were made in the for- 
tifications, and an aſſault given, the garriſon ſuſ- 
tained it with ſuch unihaken reſolution, that he was 

_ obliged to recall his troops; and while he was mak-- 
ing preparations for another attack, he underſtood 
that Picolomini, at the head of a conſiderable army, 
was approaching to the relief of the place. On this 
intelligence, he ranged his troops in order of battle, 

and put himſelf: in motion to meet the enemy; but 
„ Nn Pico- 
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LETTER Picolomini penetrating his deſign, took. another road, 
drew ſupplies into the town, and retired with the 
to reduce Fryberg, Torſtenſon marched into 
tia; in order to wait for the reinforcements which he 
expected from Pomerania and IowWer Saxony; while 
Guebriant, the French general, paſſed the Maine at 
Gemund, eſtabliſhed quarters of refreſhment on 


the Tauber, arid afterwards marched towards the 


Wet” 1. utmoſt expedition. Now deſpairinig of 371 
Tot. 
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Wu x the confederates were thus carrying every 
thing; before them in Germany, the arfnis of France 
were no leſs ſucceſsful ow! the ſide of Spain. A 
French army had enteted. Rouflillori, And reduped 
Coma and Perpignan. Meantime t ie affaiks of the 
kingdom were in the greateſt confuſion, , ahd Paris 
itſelf was in daftiger. Franciſco'de Melo, 4 man of 
valourand abilities, who had ſucceeded the.Cardinal 
Infant in the government of the Low: Countries, hay- 
ing ſuddenly, aſſembled. a body of twenty-hve thon- 
2 N rene twoinraads ; — 

the count de Guiche, who attempted to op pe him, 
- which hre had opened a paſſage, had he nqt received 
aà letter from Olivarez, orderirig him to withdraw 
his troops, under pretence that the enterpriſe was 
Was, a ſecret treaty hetween the Spaniſh miniſter 
and the duke of Orleans, who, with the duke of 
Bouillon, Cinqmars, maſter of the horſe, and M. 
de Thou, ſon to the celebrated hiftorian" of that 
time, had conſpired the rum ef Richelieu, whom 
they bac already broupht- into... diſcredit! With, the 
king. Fortunately however for the cardihal, whoſe 
le was at once in danger from violence and diſeaſe, 
he "got intelligence of the treaty. with Spain, nearly 
at the ſame time that Louis had received the new of 
2] ti 745 * g =, +, Ss | ' Guicke's 
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Guiche's defeat. In the p plexity occaſionedby that LETTER 
-difaſter, the king paid a viſit to Richelieu. The car- 
dinal complained of his ill uſage; Louis confeſſed his A. b. 1644. 


Weakneſs; a reconciliation took place, and the con- 
ſpirators were arreſted. The duke of Orleans was 
diſgraced,” Cinqmars and de Thou loſt their heads, 
and the duke of Bouillon, in order to ſave his life, 
was obliged to yield up the principality of Sedan to 
the crown 2s. Thus victorious over all his enemies, 
Richelieu, though ſtill on the verge of the grave, en- 
tered Paris in a kind of triumph, a breach being 
made in the walls, in order to admit tlie ſuperb lit- 
ter on which he was carried. While on his way, 
and hardly able to hold the pen, he wrote to the king 
the following ſhort letter, which is highly expreſſive 
ol his haughty character: „ Your enemies are dead, 
s and your troops in poſſeſſion of Perpignan 6 
C DOS Ot | 18 ode 
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So many loſſes, the confederates expected, would 
bave diſpoſed the houfe of Auſtria fincerely to liſten | 
to terms of accommodation; but as the courts of Vi- 

enna and Madrid foreſa that France and Sweden, at 
ſuch a ſeaſon, would neceſſarily be high in their de- 

mands, they ſeemed very Walen about rene wing 

the negociations. It was at length, however, agreed 

to open tlie conferences for a general peace, in the 

month of July the year following; and the prelimi- 

naries being publiſhed, all the unhappy people who 

had been ſo long expoſed to the calamities of war, 

© congratulated'themſelves on the pleaſing proſpe&of 

tranquillity, when the death of cardinal Richelieu, 

and "afterwards of his maſter, Lewis Will once A. D. 1543. 

more difcoloured'the ſcene. 'Fhe Swedes, whowere 

- doubtful of the politics of the new adminiſtration, | 

began to think of /concluding a ſeparate treaty with 

_ the emperor; but their fears Were ſooti removed by 

the ſteady meaſures of cardinal Mazarine; who 
_ſhewed himfelf no unworthy ſucceſſor of Richelieu, 

e Nn 2 | whoſe 
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: 95 
that 15 5 4 8 taken to the e . the | 
regeficles of both Ges ſwore that they would' 105 * 
ſerve an exact neutrality, and protect the e 

and effects 'of the n 1 


Ix the midſt of theſe eparationsf for peace, __ 
ſtenſon was ordered by Ho court of 9 rojgh to carry 
War into the duch 755 Holſtein; the regency being 
incenſed'a 800 22 king of Den mark, hom they 
8 concealing Ki the hoſtile 1 intentions of an 
| y under the maſk of a mediator. Hehad taken, 
| Cr Swediſh veſſels in the Sound, and neglected 
to give ſatisfaction to the regency Which complained. 
of theſe acts of hoſtility: it was therefore, reſolved in 
a general afſembly « of the ſtates of Sweden, to make. 
rifals; but this reſolution was not publicly u 
Known, till the moment that Torſtenſon invaded, 
Holſtein, "where" he reduced ee Kiel, Chri- 
tan-prics, a and ſeveral other Places off pportance wm 
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curis Tran Tv. alarmed at this itruption, omg 
plalned of it to Torſtenſof as a palpable infringement 

: * the treaty lately « concli nuded between Denmark and 
Sweden; but finding 5 the Swediſh general, in- 
ſtead of paying any regard to ſuch remonſtrance, 
W 


— Ay i 
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LETTER. penetrated into Jutland, and made bümſelk TOE 

—>.. of almoſt all the towns in that province, his Daniſh 

| majeſty had recourſe to the aid of the ernperor, who . 
ordered Galas to march to his relief in the midft o 
winter. The imperialiſts, though much retardec 
by the ſnow, which rendered ales roads almoſt im- 
paſſable, at length appeared on the frontiers of Hol- 
ſtein, where a A Was taken to ſtarve the 
Swedes in Jutland, 1 occupying the defiles between 
Stockholm pines Sleſwick. This deſign, however, 
was rendered abortive by the vigilance of Tarſten- 
ſon, who marched towards Renlbetg with an inten- 
Gon to give Galas battle, in caſe he ſhould diſpute 
the — and as the imperialiſts did not think 
proper to give him the leaſt moleſtation, he quitted 
Holſtein, intercepted ſomè hel © 8 0 XY ja and. 
et la nas 33h tren ol; 


7 A1 12 


Nane HILE France 3 leni 
ations diſturbed by the war coin they Sweden and 


Denmark, ſent M. de la Thuillerie to Copenhagen, 
in order 90 bring about an accommodation. His 
5 propoſals, however, met with little attention from 

the haughty and violent Chriftian, until the retreat 

of Galas, and an advantage gained by the Swedes 
over their northern neighbours at ſea, made the Da - 
niſh monarch more tractable. Deſpairing of being 
able to obtain/freſh ſuccours from the emperor, he 
now liſtened to the mediation of France, and a 
treaty was.concluded at Bromſboo, by Which Swe 
den reſtored to Denmark all the towns The had taken 
in Holſtein. Chriſtian, on the other hand, ceded 
to the queen of Sweden, Jemptie, Halland, the 
iſland of Gothland, and the -citadel-and town of 

Weſbie, with all the iſles depending it; and 

beſides this treaty; which enabled TO ang 

all her forces againſt the houſe of Auſtria, Thuille- 

ris con cluded another between France and A 

m 


: 
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mark, by which Chriſtian agreed to yield no aſſiſt- LETTER 


ance, directly or indirectly, to the enemies of 
France, or thoſe of her allies 232. 
105 big SRL TRE SINE + LEI EY 1 testi 
Tux emperor was in no condition to prevent the 
ratification of this league. Turenne had retrieved 
the affairs of his nation upon the Rhine, which he 
croſſed at Briſac, and advancing with a ſmallarmy 
towards the ſource of the Danube, routed the impe- 
rialiſts, 
afterwards attempted the relief of Fryburg, which 
was inveſted by the Bavarian army 1 — 
de Merei, brother to the general whom he had lately 


defeated;; but finding himſelf too weak to act with. 
vigour againſt the enemy, he retired,” and fortified 
a camp within a league of the town, whence he had 
the mortification to ſee it ſurrender. Meantime-car-- 
dinal Mazarine being informed that the French army 


was greatly inferior in ſtrength to the Bavarians, or- 
dered the celebrated Louis de Bourbon, duke d En- 


guien, whom we have had already occaſion to men- 
tion; and ho was ſon to the prince of Conde, to join 
Turenne with a reinforcement. Theſe two generals 
attacked the count de Merci near Fryburg, with ſuch 


 impatuoſity, that notwithſtanding his advantageous 
_ ſituation, which ſeemed to place him beyond the 


reach of danger; he was obliged to retire with the 
loſs of three thouſand men, - This achon, which 
laſted ſeven hours, was immediately followed by 


another, in which the Bavarians had at firſt ſome; 


ſuperiority; but the duke d'Enguien rallied his; 
troops, which ſeemed diſpoſęd ti quit the field, and 
marching againſt the enemy, drove them three times 
from their entrenchment, which they as often re- 
gained, and victory at laſt remained undecided; as 
neither r their ground. Merei, how 
ever, Who had loſt one half of 
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effected in good order, notwithſtanding all che at- 
4b. legt tempts of tlie French to break his rear; and conti- 
nuing his march, he reached the country of Wir- 
temberg with' the remains of his troops; leaving to 
the enemy his artillery and baggage, tb all the 


towns fituated between the Rhine ke: e Moſclle, 


frony Mentz 12 Tandaw 3, 1188 5 . 7 4ope + Ie 5 


17 - 1 
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Non were F rance ind Sweden the: 1 Dicien 
powers that incommoded the emperor. Mazarine 


and Oxenſtiern, in order the better to command the 
negociations, as well as to furniſh employment for 


Ferdinand, While the Swedes were engaged in the 
Daniſh' war, had formed an alliance with Ragotſki, 


vaivode of "Tranſylvania; and that prince, with the 


conſent of the grand gnior, to whom he was tribu- 


tary, entered Hungary at the a of thirty: thou- 
ſand men, and took Caſſovia. In juRtificatian: of 


his conduct he publiſhed ' 2 manif 3 Ah | 
the Hungarian noblemen, in which 1 aſſured them, 


that his ſole view in taking up arms was to defend 
their kberty and i againſt the ambition. of 
the emperor, who inten 
kingdom hereditary'in his family, This manifeſto, 
was anſwered by Ferdinand, who ſenta body of ve- 
terun troops under general Goeutz to expel the 


Tranfylvanian prince; and Ragotſki's troops being | 


raw and undiſciplined, he durft not hazard an en- 


gagement, though ſuperior in numbers to the ene- 


my. Other circumſtances conſpired to haſten his 


retreat; he received intelligence that the grand vi- 


zier, his chief ſupport at the court of Conſtantino- 


ple, was dead, and that the king of Poland intend- 


ed to declare againſt him. He was eagerly purſued 
by Goeutz; but the country b being deſtitute of pro - 
viſions, the imperial troops were ee with famine 
end fatigue, and afterwards totally ruined at the 


ſiege 


ed to make that elective . 


\ 


* 


MODERN EUROPE. 5 
fiege of Caſſovia, whete the vaivode had left five LETTER 
regiments, which defended the place with fingular 2 
bravery. This Ercumftance, and the loſs of the A-D. 1644, 
impetialiſts, inſpired/Ragatſki with freſh courage; 

he eee with diſdain the terms of peace offered 
him by Ferdinand; and was of infinite ſervice to 
Sweden by dividing the forces of the empire, while 
| her troops were employed in Holſtein 34. 


Tons rfxS0u, who had commanded in that | 
country, purſued into Lower Saxony Galas, the im- 

rial general, whoſe army there experienced a fate 
km 2 to that under Goeutz in Hungary; it being 
almoſt entirely ruined by famine, fatigue, and the 
ſword of the Swedes, Having now no enemy to 
oppoſe him, Torſtenſon entered Bohemia, and A. D. 1645. 
marched directly towards Prague, in hopes of ſur- 
priſing that city, and taking priſoners the emperor 
and the” archduke Leopold, who had refided there 
for ſome time. In this, however, he was diſa 
pointed: Ferdinand was no ſooner a fr 5: of t 8 
march of the Swedes, than he ordered all the tr 
that could be aſſembled to approach the place o bis 
reſidence, under Galas, Hasfeld, John de Wert, 
who had at laſt obtained his liberty; and the counts 
of Brouay and Montecuculli ; but all theſe forces, 
commanded by ſuch able generals, not being f. uff 
cient to diſſipate the emperor's fears, he retired with 
the archduke to Vienna he: 


{Th the meantime the pale army being formed, 
encamped between Thabor and Budeweis, at a ſmall 
diftance from the'Swedes, and each party watched 
the motions of the other with equal diligence and 
_ addreſs. Here the ſuperior genius of Torſtenſon 
was conſpicuous. | In order todecoy the imperialiſts 
- from their poſt, he ſpread a report that he intended 
to march into e and — took the va 
towa 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


LETTER towards that province, till finding he had gained his 
XXI. ö - 2.4 uy 8 $ * KS * & 2 71 2 4 14 fl _ ? F 
point, as the enemy were in motion ta follow him, 
A. D. is4;, he returned and encamped near Strockwits. Soon 


after he 
| bourhaod « 
the enemy. Nothi 
new ſituation, but 


o 


g ped for lame: en i this 


ed the Molday, and arrived in the neigh- 
of Thabor, whither he was followed by 


both atmies were eager to engage, neither would 

quit the advantageous poſt it had ſeized, in order to 

attack the other, At length, howeyer, Torſtenſon, 

truſting to the valour of his troops, reſolyed to give 

the — 1 8 195 battle. He Ani advanced 
8 


towards their camp, in a eine 


ſture, about 


break of day, when a briſk cannonading began, and 
by ſeven in the morning both armies were engage 


in cloſe ight, which was continued for 
four hours with incredible opſtinacy. 


the ſpace o 


n the begin 


ning of the day, the left wing of the Swedes began 

to give ground; but being ſupported in time, the 
battle was reſtored, and Torſtenſon charged the im- 
F 
broken, and their infantry cut in pieces. General 
Goeutz, and about three thouſand men, were left 


+,4 


* 


d upon the field; twenty-ſix pieces of cannon 
| 71.747 7 wy: n. * r. I 
weie taken, together with ſixty- three pair of co- 


lours, and four thouſand priſoners, among whom 
was general Hasfeld, and feyeral other officers of di- 
tinction. The purſuit was no leſs bloody than the 
battle. Twelve hundred of the imperial infantry. 
were ſlain in one party, and a great number taken 
priſoners, together with three thouſand horſe 35. The 
Swedes now ſent a remforcement to Olmutz, and 


- 


filled all the 1 dorninipns of the emperor 


$a 5 10 _©P $4.44 4.1 ; 
* 3 "a * 
with conſternation an deſpair, 25 
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13 raue with teratby theſe an 
Ferdinand preſſed the ele ctor o 


avaria 
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misfortunes, 


ro aſſt him 


wick troops; and that prince ſent four thouſand men 


towards 
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eater number, as he was obliged to protect his own 


8 
towards Vienna, excuſing himſelf from furniſhing a \ LETTER. 


LXII. 


ominions againſt the inſults of the French, who X. D. 1645. 


threatened the Upper Palatinate. Galas, at the ſame 
time, collected the broken remains of the imperial 


ang, in Bohemia; ſet on foot new levies; and hav- 


ng formed a body, of troops, encamped under the 
e of Pilſen, in order to obſerve the motions of 
Saat ; who, f in conſequence of his victory, 
had re aced Lei nitz, Pilgran, Iglaw, and ſeveral 
other places. The towns of Krembs, Stein, and 
the fart of Tyrnſtein alſo ſubmitted to the conque- 
ror ; ſo that the Swedes were now maſters of the 
DAE on the Moravian ſide, and all the towns in 
ez nce ſurrendered atdiſcretion, except Brimn, 
which Torſtenſon beſieged, as the reduction of it 
ſeemed; neceſſary to facilitate his junction with Ra- 
gotſki, on which was ſuppoſed t to 8 ng the fate NE: 
Hungary and Auſtria, © 
»[T1; 377 
y ud 8 enterpriſe occaſioned ſuch ings at the 
aw Vienna, that the emperor retired to Ratiſ- 
BR at the empreſs and. the nobility fled for re- 
Ed to Gratz in Stiria. All the valuable furniture 


was remoyed from the capital, the ſuburbs were 


pulled down, and the baſtions and ramparts repair- 


ed, Some old regiments threw themſelves into the 
ci, the inhabitants were armed, the magazines 
fi lled, and preparations made for ſupportin a long 
4 ege, hic h orſtenſon, however, had no t Ones, 
of b e, He found ſufficient gi et 

at Brinn; which, by 1 lik allant defence, a Ranked 
Ferdinand leiſure to is affairs in 8 Fat i 
Leopold \ Was . commander in ny of the 
imperial forces; and Galas, who ſerved under him, 


in quality of | lieutenant-general, aſſembled the 
militia "Ap quarters to we EE the army, that 
BY e be able to prevent t Swedes from croſſ- 


ing 


0 


3 x 


3 
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2 ingthe Danube. Nor Was = Bos of! in 


leis buſ y in * meaſures to eu ts {progreſs 
renc 


Ka no. 2a ; 
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that Turenme, after quitting his winter quarters at 
Spire, had eſtabliſhed his head poſt at Mariendal, and 


that his troops were diſperſed in the neighbourin 
towns for the conveniency of ſubſiſtence; reſolved 5 
attack him by ſurpriſe, in hopes of defeatitig him be- 


fore he could aſſemble them. Extending bim(elf;/with © 


this view, in the plain of Mariendal, Merci: drew up 
his army in order of battle; placing his foot in the 
centre, and his cavalry on che two Wings. Aſter can- 


nonading the French for ſome time, he pu hirnſelf 


at the head of his infantry, and marched to tlie at- 
tack. of a {mall wood that covered their front; à poſt 
which it was abſolutely neceſſary for him to poſleſs, 
before his left wing, oommanded by John de Wert, 


could act to advantage. Turenne at the ſame mme, 


with his cavalry, charged the right win of the im- 
perialifts, which he broke, and pat, 


with his left wing, in order to take Turenne in the 
rear. Senſible of the riſk he ran of being ſurrounded, 


that able general ordered his cavalry-to wheel about 3p 
and retire acroſs; the wood, at the other ſide of which 
joined by three freſh regiments of foot, and 


being 
fifteen hundred horſe, tliat had heen already engag- 


ed he ranged them in order of battle, with à view: 


of; attacking the enemy, ſhould they paſs the wood. 


Merei, however, did not think Proper to try the ex- 
periment; ſo that the French 
ſette ected his brokentroops, retired in the face of the'ene-. 

my; croſſed the Maine in their deſpite, and reached 


the 


asfaras the 
| ſecond line; but during theſernanceuvres three thou. 
ſand French ſoldiers, under the command of general 
Roſe;; wore routed and diſperſed by the Bavarians, 
and de Wert perceiving their confuſion, advanced. 


general having col-. 


Ah. | ah A as 0 6 
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the frontiers of Heſſe, where he found that he had LETTER | 
loſt great part of his infantry, twelve hundred horſe, 
and his whole baggage Wien ee ON HTO SIA 


31.4./ 


1 A 


| 'E K 
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ELEVATED by this advantage, the elector of Ba- 
varia made very lofty propoſals of peace to France; 
which, without regarding them, ſent a reinforcement 
of eight. thouſand men to Turenne, under the cons 
duct of the duke d'Enguien. Theſe two comman- 
ders refolved to bring the Bavarians to a general ac- 
tion. With this view Turenne, whoſe turn it was 
to lead; drew up his ſquadrons in order of battle, 
and advanced towards the enemy, who took poſt 
upon a. riſing ground, ſo. inacceſſible, that it feemed 
hazardous to attack them in ſuch a fituation. The 
duke d Enguien therefore determined to advance to- 
wards the Danube, and was proſecuting his march 
to Nordlingen, when he received intelligence that 
the Bavarians were come up with him. He imme- 
diately ranged his arniy in battalia, upon the ſame 
plain where the Swedes: had ſuffered a melancholy 
defeat ſoon after the death of Guſtavus, giving the 
command of the right wing to the marechal'de 
Grammont, and that of the leftto Turenne. Marſin, 
an officer of reputation, was placed at the head of 
the firſt line of infantry; the ſecond, compoſed 
chiefly of Heſſians, was commanded by major ge- 
neral Geiſs; and the Sieur de Chabot conducted the 
body of reſerve. The Bavarians were dran up on 
an eminence of eaſy aſcent. Their right wing; com- 
poſed of the infantry, was poſted upon the higher 
ground, and the reſt of the army was entrenched 
below. Still lower was a village, and on their left 
a caſtle, which they had taken care to garriſon. The 
action was begun by the French general, who or- 
dered Marſin to attack the village; but he being 
dangerouſly, wounded, and the; troops under his 
command giving way; the duke ſent ee 
GOTH 0 > e 13G 
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* the Frey as ; Mdulitiu, WY a reinforcement, 
_ which allo was broken, and would have been en- 

A. D. 164g. tirely defeated, had not the duke in perſon led up 
the whole infantry to the aſſiſtance of the marquis. 

Nor could his utmoſt efforts turn tlie tide of battle, 

till count de Nee! was flain at the head of his con- 


4a ooo 


Chiabbt, Fr 4 5 1 £6 as p as the W Je Dur- 
ing theſe diſaſters, Turenne aſſailed the right v 


of the enemy ; | and having reached the 155 of the 
eminence in order, a terrible conflick 1 
in Which the firſt line of the Bavarians\ 1 55 brok 

but general Gleen advancing with the ſecond 

French were < ray to give Way in their tüm, he n 
the duke d'En Tm arfiving ſcafonably 1 to their 5 

ed the enemy to, retire, and lea 

behind et ien cannon, | hi ch were pointed : a- 


gainſt the reſt of their right wing, drawn. up towards 
the village. Turenne now chatgec 


the Bayarians 


in flank, and drove hem beyond the villa e, after 


having taken general Gleen Fo yi _ Meantime 
Johne e Wert, partly informed of 
upon the bill, haſtened thithet WI ith. his yictorious 


what had paſſed 
wing; bur he was too late to retrieve the jour = 


the day, every thing being then i in onfuſi | 
; that he cou 1d do therefore, wa wha ch the 2 


mains of the army to Donawert, het they &- 
_ caped by the 5 of the night, "74 they” were 
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Tuts victory, which may be fall to have been ee 
| fought for the honour of the field, was dearly bought 
by the French, four thouſand of whom were laid Be. 
gad upon the pot. Nordlingen and ſome neigh- 
bouring places, indeed, opened their gates to the 
Conquerors; but they were ſoon recovered by the 
Bayarians, who received A wg, reinforcement un- 
der the archduke Leo utenne, however, 
After the 2 of the duke d'Enguien, already 
wor y of the appulaicn of the Great. Conde, hac 
| ee of ing the campaign, with re-eſta- 
ſhing: N 8 elector of Triers in his dominions. That 
. EM After a captivity of ten years; had obtaine 
5 betty, in conſequence of a ſecret treat Sith 
| Feldnend, by which he ſubmitted to the art ictes of 
the peace of Prague, and other rigorous conditions; 
but as he ſigned this treaty with nd other view, than 
10 deliver imſelf from a tedious and grievous im- 
pit nent, he threw himſelf upon the protection 
France, as ſoon as he Was enlarged, and Maza- 
nne ordered the general to effect Phi reſtoration, 
Thirenne, accordingly inveſted 'Triers, the garriſon 
of which. place'was obliged to capitulate, and\the 
or 00s his capital ; amen che W 
of ty ſub W 55. ft 


Dun ixo theſe Fett PTY bar of 892550 
gbding himſelf unable to ſtop the progreſs of 2 5 
Swecles under Koningſmark, who had reduced a 
number of places in huringia and Miſnia, had re- 
courſe to n argon, and concluded a truce = 
that general fix months, ac 4 rehide: toa 
with Sweden. This treaty. was the more pe ae ole 
wd the hoiife of Auſtria, as it enabled Koningſmark 
to Join Torſtenſon in Bohemia, and put him in a 
condition to advance his progreſs in Moravia, where | 
he was already very powerful. F erdinand, how- 5 
ever, in ſome degree counterbalanced this advan- 
tage, by CNY a peace with Ragotſki ,"thotigh 
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the terms were by no means honourable to the em- 
pov He acknowledged that prince ſovereign of 
ranſilvania, a member of the Germanie body, 
and reſtored to him certain poſſeſſions which had 
belonged to his predeceſſor, Bethlem Gabor o. 


9 „ 


ravaged Franconia, Sileſia, and Moravia, laying the 
country every where under contribution. * 
to avoid theſe evils, from which his dominions had 
not been entirely exempt, the elector of Bavaria 
withdrew his ſubjects from the ſervice of the em- 
peror, and concluded a ſeparate peace with France. 


His example was followed by the archbiſhop of Co- 


A. D. 1647- 


logne ; and the archbiſhop of Mentz and the land- 
grave of Heſſe Darmſtadt, were reduced to the ne- 


_ cellity of ns the ſame ſtep by the victorious Tu- 


themſelves maſters of Schwein 


renne, who laid waſte their dominions, and filled all 
Germany with the terror of his arms. Nor were the 
Swedes inactive. They ſecured the towns that they 
poſſeſſed in Weſtphalia and Opps Swabia, made 

rt, which had cut 
off the communication between theſe two-provinees, 
and again entering Bohemia, reduced Egra, in pre- 


ſence of the imperial army 74. 


Tax confederates were leſs ſucceſsful- in other 
quarters. Nothing of conſequence had been * 
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8d eicher in Italy. or the Low Countries during the LETTER 


two.laſt canipaigns, and in Spain the-jeputation-of | 


two.cclebrated French, generals had been tarniſhed, e. | 
The count d Harcourt, —— of Catalonia: beſieg- 


ed Lerida in 1646. The garriſon was not ſtrong; 
nor was the place in a good condition: but the g0- 
vernar had the addreſs 10 make the French- 9 
that things Were ſtill worſe with him than they hap- 
— of ſo that they did not preſs the ſiege ſo 
We as they might, from a perſuaſion that fa« 


ne would 9 him to ng aro | Meanwhile 


— Ne ee general, WhO 


— SAN how. things ſtood eauſed a great con- 


ve tobe, provided; and-when it was near, ready, 
he 6dvanced — Lerida, ſeemingly with an in- 


days within fight of e Freüch army, he decamp- 
ed, as if he had abandoned his defign: and having 
ſorwarded the convoy, marched directly back to 
the town, where he appeared unexpectedly. on one 
ſide of the French lines, in order of battle, while 
the convoy with a ſtrong reinforcernent- ſafely enter 
_ edjon the other, during the hurry af the beliegers 
toikegeive the enemy. Harcourt therefore found 
 higaſelf under the neceſſiy of raiſing the ſiege; a 
twhich chagrined him ſo much, that 


| — he 3 ne e e 


9 DI In een, en A pat rol 
” by - pa # 


Vor. 15 er. "71 — TE" 5 I 
— * '# 


But after lying ſome 


ed the command, and returned to France, 
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er Spaniſh governor, Don Antonio Brito, who was 
well ſupplied with every thing, and had a garriſon 
4A b. 1647. of three thouſand men, was the very reverſe of what 
| it had been the year before. He harraſſed the ene- 

my with continual ſallies, and diſputed with obſti- 
'nacy every inch of ground. The French aſcribed 
this change of conduct, to his being ſenſible that they 
had made the attack in the right place, and conclud- 
ed that he would be obliged to ſurrender as ſoon as 
they had made themſelves maſters of the outworks 
but in the midſt of theſe ſanguine expectations, pe- 
__ "cular to the French nation, the engineers found 
their progreſs ſtopped by a rock. It was impoſſible 
to proceed, it was too late to begin again; the army 
was diminiſhed, the heats were coming on; the 
Spaniſh army under the marquis de Aitona, advanc- 
ed to the relief of the place, and the prince of Con- 
deè was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 43. The reſt of the 
campaign was ſpent in fruitleſs marches and coun- 


Tus concluſion of the year 164 was not more 
fortunate for the confederates in Germany. The 
elector of Bavaria was prevailed upon to renounce 
the alliance he had concluded with France, and to 
re- unite himſelf to the emperor; and in conſequence 

of the union of the Bavarian and imperial forces, 
Wrangel was obliged to abandon Bohemia. After 

bein Farraſſed by the Auſtrian general Melander, 

in a long and difficult march, he took up his winter 

A D. 1648. quarters in the duchy of Brunſwick. Eatly in the 
ſpring he led out his army, with an intention to ſur- 
priſe the enemy in their cantonments; but they 

were appriſed of his deſign, and had aſſembled their 
troops. In order to atone for his — 
Wrangel advanced in conjunction with Turenne, 


againſt the Auſtrians and Bavarians at Summarhau- 
ſen, near-the Danube, ws A r ee was 
fought, and the imperial army utterly defeated, not- 

8 withſtanding 
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Vwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of Montecuculli and LETTER 
Wittemherg: They were only able to fave the re- 
mains of the imperialiſts, by a maſterly retreat td 4. P. 1648: 
Augſburg. Picolomini arriving ſoon after from the 
Netherlands, aſſumed the chief command, in place 
of Melander, who was ſlain. His preſence ſeemed 
to infuſe new ſpirit into the troops; but he could not 
prevent the eonfederates from paſling the Lech, and 
penetfating into Bavaria, where they laid the whole 
country under contribution, and obliged the elector 

t quit his capital and take refuge in Saltzburg 44. 

Non was this the only defeat which the imperia- 

liſts had ſuſtained ſince the opening of the campaign. 
Baron Lamboy, who eommanded the troops of 
Weſtphalia and Cologne, the elector of which laſt 
place had renewed his alliance with the emperor, 
gave battle to the Heſſians near Grevemburg, in the 
duehy of Juliers, and was totally routed; and Kon= 
ingſmark, the Swediſh general, ſurpriſed the new 
city of Prague, while Wittemberg made himſelf 
maſter of 'Thabor. In the meantime Charles Guſ- 
tavus, prince Palatine, arriving from.Sweden with 
a reinforcement of eight thouſand men, undertook 

te ſiege of Old Prague; and he carried on his ap- 
-N ſueh vigour, that the piace muſt have 

been taken, had not the empergr, dreading the loſs 
of that eity, and of the whole kingdom of Bohe- 

mia, reſolved in earneſt to conclude the fo long ex- 

- » HiTuzk&o the negociations at Munſter and Of> 
nabrug had varied according to the vieciſſitudes of 
the war; but the French and Swedes being now vic= 
tarious, and having no other enemy in Germany 
but the emperor, all the reſt being either ſubdued 
or in alliance with them, it only remained for Fer- 

Anand to receive laws from thoſe powers. Other 
„ O S 4 Citcumſtances 
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A. D 5 1648, bauſted by its — 


45 e that to 8 


24th day of Oc 
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circumſtances conſpired to forward: the — 


Sweden, notwithſtanding its * — ſucceſs, WAS _ 


2p eig 
years of hoſtilities z and the young queen, Ch 


_ fo diſtinguiſhed for her love of learni he 


of repoſe, that ſne might have leiſure — 


favourite ſtudies. The United Provinces, become 


jealous of France, had concluded, in 164 ned | 


parate treaty with Spain; in which their 


dency was not only acknowledged, but the 3 
lie 2 declared a free and jan ogy bythe 
only power that had diſputed it, at a vaſt expence 
of blood and treaſure, with an obftirtacy to duch 
hiſtory affords no parallel, for the rerm of /ſourſcore 

years. France, therefore, was left to ſuſtain 


dhe whole weight of the war againſt he Spaniſli 


branch ef the houfe of Auſtria; and cardmal M. 
2arine, the prime miniſter, being at che ume ume 
threatened with an inteſtine wan, became more mo- 
derate in his demands at the eongreſs; as well as 


more ſincerely: on eng to OOO 18 ps 


"of Germany. 


Hr Een, of theſe — . . 
and correſponding views, the:memorablePgacs: of 
For ne os . — ſigned at Munſter, n the 
r, in the year- 1648. As it is 
a fundamental law oy; the empire, and ihre baſis of 


all ſubſequent treaties, I muſt male you Yoquainted 


with the ſubſtance of the principal articles flit. In 
order to ſatisfy the different powers, the followi 


ſtipulatiöns were made; viz. That Franre flia 


poſſeſs the ſovereignty of the 2 


_ Metz, Toul, and Vodun, the —_ 
Brifac and | its dependencies, the t tory 2 — | 
Saw, the andgraviates of Upper and Lower Alface, 


and the right to keep a garriſon in thie fortreſs of 
den ſhall cam" 


OE des 


-\ 
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tzdes five millions of erowns, the archbiſhopric LETTER 
of Bremen and the biſhoprie of Verden ſeeulariz- —.— 
ed, Upper Pomerania, Stetin, the ifle of Ru- 4. b. a648. 
gen and the city of Wiſmar in the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, all to be held as fiefs of the empire, 
with three voices at the diet; that the elec 
tor of Brandenburg ſhall be reimburſed for the loſs 
of Upper Pomerania, by the ceſſion of the biſhopric 
of Magdeburg ſecularized, and by having the bi- 
ſhoprics of Halberſtadt, Minden, and Camin de- 
clared ſecular principalities, with four votes at the 
diet; that the gabe of Mecklenburg, as an equiva - 
lent for Wiſmar, ſhall have the biſhoprics of Schwe- 
rin and Ratzburg, - erected, in like manner, into 
ö 3 5 principal s; that theeleQoral dignity, . with 
the Falatinate, ſhall remain with Maximilian, 
: ace of Bavaria, and his deſcendants, as long as they 
hall de: roduce male iſſue; but that the Lower Palati- 
nate ſhall be reſtored to Charles Lewis, ſon of the de- 
poſed elector, in whoſe favour ſhall be eſtabliſhed an 
eighth electorate, to continue till the extinction of 
the other houſe. All the other princes and ſtates of 
the empire were re-eſtabliſhed in the lands, rights 
and prerogatives, which they enjoyed before the, 
troubles of Bohemia, in the year 1619; the repub- 
lic of Switzerland was declared to be a ſovereign 
Nate, and exempt from the bel irt of the em- 
ire; and the long diſputed ſucceſſion of Cleves and 
Juliers, with the reſtitution of Lorrain, was referred 
do arbitration 46. 


Tux ſtipulations with rd to _ were no 
leſ s accurate and compreenſeve eee 
of Paſſau was confirmed in its full extent; and it was 
further agreed, that the. Calviniſts ſhall en joy the 
ſame privileges as the Lutherans; that the Imperial 
chamber ſhould confiſt- of twenty-four teftant | 


membeis and twenty-ſix eatbolics ; that the exppe- 


. 
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two —— in 1 Bett, al the — ſhall be 


ben Fur if it reſpect the proteſtants, and catho- 
= if it relates to the followers oft the ancient faith?, 


Tursz, my dear Philip, are the great outlines of 
the peace of Weſtphalia, ſo eſſential to the tranquil- 
lity of Europe | in ee and to that of Germany 1 in 
particular. War, however, between France and 
- in, continued with various ſuccels, till the trea 

the Pyrenees, ratified in 1660, when Lewis X 
oa married to the infanta Maria | Thereſa, daughter 
of Philip IV: and a perfect reconciliation we Pecs 
. the WT crowns, © 


9 * . 
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LETTER IXXI. 


The Progreſs of Soc ix r in Euxor x, from the: Middle 
of the Sixteenth to the End of the Seventeenth Century. 

BOUT the middle of the fixteenth century, as IRT TER 
A we have already ſeen 7, ſociety had attained LXXII. 
a very high degree of perfection in Italy. Soon after 
that era, the Italian ſtates began to decline, and the 
other European nations, then comparatively harba- 
rous, to advance towards refinement. Among theſe, 
the French took the lead; for although the Spaniſh, 
nobility during the reign of Charles V. and thoſe of 
his immediate ſucceſſors, were perhaps the moſt po- 
liſhed and enlightened ſet of men on this fide of the 
Alps, the great body of the nation was, as it ftill 
continues, ſunk in.ignorance, ſuperſtition and bar- 
bariſm. Beſides, the ſecluded condition of the wo- 
men, in both Spain and Italy, was an inſuperable - 
bar to true politeneſs. That grand obſtrudtion to 
elegance and pleaſure. was effectually removed by  . 
the gallant Francis I. Anne of Britanny, wife to 
Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. had introduced the 
cuſtom, of ladies appearing publicly at the French 
court; Francis eee and. by familiarizing 
the intercourſe of the ſexes, in many brilliant aſſem- 
blies and convivial meetings, threw over the man- 
ners of the nation thoſe bewitching graces that have 
{ long attracted. the admiration of Europe. 


Bur this innovation, ke moſt others in civiblife, 

was at firſt attended with ſexeral inponveniencies. Aa 

ſoon as familiarity had worn off that reſpect, ap- 

proaching to adoration, which had hitherto been paid 

to:the ladies, the adyances of the men became 1 
? Y | | 


LevreR bold and licentious. No longer afraid of offending, 
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they poured their lawleſs paſſion in the ear of beau- 


ty; and female: innocence, unaccuſtomed to ſuch ſo- 


licitations, was unable to reſiſt the ſeducing language 


of love, when breathed from the glowing lips « of 
youth and manhood; Not only frequent i 


but a grols ſenſuality was tlie eonſequerice ; : 
court of France, during half a century, was little 


better than a common brothel. Cathefine di Medici 


een this ane and emplo ed it as the 
means o f wo 


hay, By the attracſions of her fair attendants, ſhe go- 


rfecting her ſyſtem of Machiaveliati po- 


yerned the leaders of the oppoſite faction, ot by their 


inſidious careſſes obtained the ſecrets of her enemies, 
in order to work theit ruin, to bring ther before a 


venal judicature; or take themoff by the morè dark 

and common engines of her ambition, poiſon or the 
iletto. © Murders were hatched in the arms of love, 
and maſſacres in the boſom of pleaſure. „ 


Os the delle of Henry IV. and the celſulidi 


| of the religious wars, gallantry began to aſſume a 
milder King, The 8 85 eee but 


it was a ſenſuality mingled with heroiſm. Henry 


himſelf, habitually licentious, was often in love; and 


ſometimes fooliſhly! intoxicated with that paſſion, but 


he was always a king and a ſoldier, * His courtiers, 


in like manner, were frequently diſſolute, but never 


= effeminate. The ſame Est) that ſerved to ſolace 


e and love was analyſed wi 


the warrior after his toils, contributed alſo to Inſpire 


him with new courage; chivalry ſeerned to Tevive 


In the train of libertiniſm ; and the ladies acquiring 


more knowledge and experience, from their more 


32 early and frequent intercourſe with the other on] be 


came more RY of their favours, 


4 4 the 
all 
the 
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phe nibety of metaphyſics. The faculties of the two 2 
ſexes were improved, and their manners poliſhed, by 
eombiting i other. Woman was placed beyond 
the reach of man, without the help of — of bars: 
in the boſom of ſociety, in the circle of amuſement; 
or even in the cloſet of aſſignation, ſhe ſet him at de- 
Farice; and while ſhe liſtened to his fond requeſt, ſhe 
| was deaf to his ſuit, unleſs when preſented . me - 
col fanction of virtue, and recommended by ſentiment. 


Tuts tender ſentiment, ſo much talked of in 
Fiincs, and ſo little felt, was ſuplimed to an enthuſi- 
Aſtic _ during the regency of Anne of Auſtria, 

: 5 the ci wars that disfigured the minority of 
Lewis XIV. Then all things were conducted by 
Frome. The uſual time for deliberations was tlie 
t; and à lady in bed, or on a ſopha, was the ſoul 
ofthe council.” There the deterrhined to fight, 
agar, to embroil of accortinibdate matters with 
_ the court; and as love prefided over all thefe con- 
ſultations, ſecret averfions or attachments, frequently 
repared the way for the greateſt erents. —_ | 
lution in the heartfof a woman of faſhion, almoſt 
always e announced a e in public affairs: 


Tux be ene red publicly at the head of 
factions, adorned with the enfignsof their party vi- 

ited the troops, and preſided at cbuncils of war, while 
their lovers {poke as ſeriouſly of an aſſignation, as of 
the iſſue of a campaign. Hence the celebrated verſes 
of the philoſophical duke de e to the 
ducheſs of e 
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LETTER: Every thing connected with gallantry, how inſigni- 
—.— ficant ſoever in itſelf, was conſidered as a ee 
; mimportance. The duke de Bellegard, the declared 
lover of the queen-regent, in taking leave of her 
majeſty to take upon him the command of an army, 

* begged as a particular favour that ſhe would touch 
the hilt of his ſword; and M. de Chatillon, who 
was enamoured of Mademoiſelle de Guerchi, wore 


one of her garters tied round his arm in a battle 3. 


Bor this ſerious gallantry, which Anne of Auftria 
had brought with her from Spain, and which was 
fo contrary to the genius of the French nation, va- 
niſhed with the other remains of barbariſm, on the 
een of the bright days of Lewis XIV. when the 

ory of France was at its height, and the French 
language, literature, arts, and manners were per- 
fected. Eaſe was aſſociated with elegance, taſte 
with faſhion, and grace with freedom. Love ſpoke 
once more the language of nature, while decency 
drew a yeil over ſenſuality. . Men and women bes 
came reaſonable. beings, and the intercourſe between 
the ſexes a ſchool of urbanity; where a mutual de- 
lire to pleaſe gave ſmoothneſs to the hehaviour, and 
mutual eſteem delicacy to the ſentiments and ſenſi- 


Non was the refinement in manners during the 
reign of Lewis XIV. confined merely to the inter- 
courſe between the ſexes, or to thoſe habits of general 
politeneſs produced by a, more rational ſem of 
opens Duels, as we have frequently had occa- 
jon to obſerve, were long permitted by the laws of 
all the European nations, and ſometimes authoriſed 
by the mp me. for terminating doubtful, queſ- 
tions } 440 ingle combats, in reſentment of Aue | 
or perſonal injuries, did not become common till the 
Jeign of Francis 25 in We his charac- 
ter as a gentleman, ſent a cartel of deſiance to a, 
1 | a TIVal, 
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xival,' the emperor Charles V. The example was LETTER 
contagious: henceforth every one thought himſelf 8 
entitled to dra his ſword, and to call on his adver= _ 
ſary to make reparation for any affront or injury that 

\ ſeemed to touch his honour. The introduction of 

ſuch an opinion among men of fierce courage, lofty 
ſentiments, and rude manners, was productive of 

the moſt fatal conſequences. A. proud look, an un- 

guarded expreſſion, or even a haughty firide, were 

ſufficient to provoke a challenge; and much of the 
beſt blood in Chriſtendom was wantonly ſpilt in 

_ theſe conteſts of honour, which, towards the end of 
the ſixteenth century, were ſcarcely leſs deſiructive 
than war itſelf. But the practice of Pens, though 
alike pernicious and abſurd, has been followed by 
ſome beneficial effects: it has made men more re- 
ſpectful in their behaviour to each other, leſs oſten- 
tatious in converſation, and more tender of living 
characters, but eſpecially of female reputation; and 
the gentleneſs of manners introduced by this re- 
ſtraint, at the ſame time that it has made ſociety 
more agreeable, has rendered duels themſelves leſa 
frequent, by removing the cauſes of offence. 


Tur progreſs of arts and literature in France, 
kept peace with the progreſs of manners. As early 
as the reign of Francis I. who is deſervedly fuled the 
Father of the French Muſes, a better taſte in com- 
Poſition had been introduced. Rabelais and Mon- 
tagne, whoſe native humour and good ſenſe will 
ever rank them among the greateſt writers of their 

nation, gave a beginning to the French proſe; and 

French verſe was gradually poliſhed by Marot, 
Ronſard, and Malherbe, while proſe received new 
8 from Voiture and Balzac. At length. Corneil- 

e produced the Cid, and Paſcal the Provincial Let- 
ters. The former is fill deſerdedly admired as a 
great effort of poetical genius, both with regard to 
ttleand matter; and the latter continues to be uni- 
| 1 verſally 


LETTER verfally regarded as a model of proſe compoſition; 
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ems as well as of delicate raillery and ſound realoning. 


1 ur obfureaciiis of the French academy on the 
Cid, ate a firiking proof of the progreſs of taſte in 
modern times, as the Cinna of the ſame author is 
of the early: perfection of the French ſtage. These 
obſervations were made at the deſirè of cardinal 
Richelieu, who had eſtabliſhed the academy in 1633, 
and who, not ſatisfied with being reputed what he 
certainly was, the Js ſtateſman in Europe, 
waz alſo ambitious of being thought what he was 


not, the beſt poet in — He was more jealous 


a The 


dies, the Phedra ahd the Andromache. The glar- 
br diſcturſe, the pointed arititheſis, the 


S the. fame of Corneille, than of the power of the 
houſe of Auftria, and affairs ſtood ſtill while he was 
RTP i the criticiſm 1 Ht the wes 25 


Thar criticiſm. contributed tly to the the im» 
bereuen of polite literature in France. Corneille 
was immediately followed by Moliere, Racine, Qui 


naut, Boileau, and all the fine writers, who ſhed 


Inſtr over the carb part of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
tender paſſions, little under- 
ſtood even by Corelle, was ſucceſsfully copied by 


madame de La Fayette in her ingenious novels, and 


afterwards no leſs ha ily introduced on the Rage 


by Racine; particularly in his two pathetic trage 


le of words, and every pecies of falſe wit and 
{e refinement, which had prevailed during 4 
reign, were baniſhed with the romantic 
lantry that had introduced them; andcompaſitor, 
Uke manners, returned in appearance to the ſimpli- 
* nature, «dorned dut ot diſguiſed by art. 


Tux fame good tafte extended itſelf to all the fine 


nk; oo ret ee e ee 
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moſt correct ſtyle of architecture; ſculpture was . 
perfected by Girardon, of whoſe ill the mauſo- C2, 
leurs of cardinal Richelieu isa laſting monument 
Pouſſin equalled Raphael in ſome branches of painty 
ing, while Rubens And Vandyke diſplayed the glo- 
ies of the Flemiſh ſchool ; and Lulli {et to excel- 
lent muſic the ſimple and poliopats operas o Qui- 
mot; France and the neighbouring provinces, to- 

würds the latter part of the ſeventeenth century, 
were What Haly had FEI Acne be, I fa 
woutite abodes of claſſical Elgar... 


Tus ee peltenels was: leſs acid 
in the North of Europe, duiing the period under 
te view. and We sie countries, from 
the league of Smalkald to the peace of Weſtphalia, 
were a Pap ual ſoene either of religious Wars of 
| ates: But theſe diſputes tended fo en- 
e human mind, and thoſe wars to invige- 
Tate the human character, as well as to perfect the 
military ſcience; an advantage in itſelf by no means 
\contemptible, as that ſcienes is; not only necęſſary 
to protect ingenuity - againſt force, but intimately 
eG. with-feveral others congucive.to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. All the powers of the fog! 
=. rouſed, and all the emotions of the heart 5 5 


Courage was no longer an enthuſiaſtie ener- 
Pao impulſe, but a ſteady effort in 
vindication 'o — deareſt intereſts of ſociety; no 
longer the ſlaves of ſuperſtition, of blind belief or 
blind pinion, 3 ſmply aſſerted their 
— and raligious ri Germany. Produced 
ne, ond pal -and-complete ſehplars,. deep 
vines, fon 1 beine and even acute phiſaſq· 
Phers, before ſhe gave birth to elegant writers or: ag- 
Tango dene, The xeaſop is brio 


„ Tunmerbetl of: learning i in Euraps had grepargl 
the minds of men for receiving the doctrines. of the 


refarmation, 
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reformation, as ſoon as they were promulgated; 


und inſtead of being ſtartled when the daring hand 


/ 


well as the learning. 


Latin 


of Luther drew aſide, or rather rent the veil which 
covered eſtabliſned errors, the genius of the age * 
he 


plauded and aided the attempt. Even before 
appearance of Luther; Eraſmus had confuted, with 


great eloquerice and force of reaſoning, ſeveral tenets 


of the Romiſh church, though it does not appear 


that he had any intention of overturning the eſta- 
'bliſhed. ſyſtem of —_— and .cxpoſed others, as 
of the ſchools, with much wit 

and pleaſantry, to all the ſcorn of ridicule. Luther 
himiſelf though a-ftranger to elegance or taſte in 
eompoſition, #zealouſly promoted the ſtudy of an- 
tient literature, as neceſſary to a right underſtanding 
of the ſcriptures; which he held up as the ſtandard 
of religious truth. A knowledge of the Greek and 
onen became common among the refor- 

mers; and though in general little eapable of reliſh- 
ing the beauties of the claſſics, they inſenſibly ac- 
'quired, by peruſing them, a clearneſs of reaſoning 
—— 


and a freedom of thinking, which not only | 
them to triumph over their antagoniſts, but to in- 


ſubje cs. 


Tuxsx, inſtead of polite literature, employed the 
thoughts of thoſe, Who were not altogether immerſ- 
ed in theological controverſy; and the names of 
Grotius and Puffendorf are ſtill mentioned with re- 
ſpeck. They delineated, with nô ſmall degree of 
:exactnels, the great outlines of the human charac- 
ter, and the laws of civil ſociety: it was reſerved 


veſtigate with accuracy ſeveral nioral and political 


or later writers, for Smith and Ferguſon, Monteſ- 


quiĩeu and Helvetius, to complete the picture. Their 
principles they derived partly from antiquity, and 
partly from the political ſituation of Europe in that 
age. In Germany and the United Provinces, pro- 


teſtants and catholics were every where blended; 3 
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the fatal experience of the deſtructive effecis of pers Mage 


-ſecution, not any profound inveſtigation, ſeems firi Toms ef 
to have ſuggeſted the idea of mutual toleration, the 

moſt important principle eſtabliſhed by the contro- 

verſial writers. This ſubject requires your particu- 

-lax attention; 77 : eee tb 


In the preſent age, and more eſpecially in this 
country, where the idea of toleration is become fa- 
muliar, and its beneficial effects well known, it may 
ſeem incredible that men ſhould ever have been per- 
ſecuted for their ſpeculative opinions; or that a me- 
thod of terminating their differences, ſo agreeable 
to the mild and charitable ſpirit of Chriſtianity, did 
not immediately occur to the contending parties. 
But in order to be able to judge properly of this 
matter, we muſt tranſport ourſelves back to the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, when the ſacred 
rights of conſcience and of private judgment, ob- 
vious as they appear, were unheard of; and when 
not only the idea of toleration, but even the word 

itſelf in the ſenſe now affixed to it, was unknown 
among Chriſtians. The cauſe of ſuch ſingularity 
deſerves to be traced. e 


AmoNG the antient Heathens, whoſe deities were 
all local and tutelary, diverſity of ſentiments con- 
cerning the objects or rights of religious worſhip, 
ſeems to have been no ſource of animoſity; becauſe 
the acknohledging of veneration to be due to any 
one God, did not imply a denial of the exiſtence or 
power of any other God: nor were the modes and 
tes of worſhip eſtabliſhed in one country, incom- 
patible with choſe of other nations. Thus the errors 

in their theological ſyſtem were of ſuch a nature as 
tb be conſiſtent with concord; and notwithſtanding 
the amazing number of their divinities, as well as 
the infinite variety of their ceremonies, a ſociable - 
and tolerating ſpirit ſubſiſted almoſt univerſally 12 
8 | | GC 


i 
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LETTER. the pagan Worlds, But when the preachers:of the 
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Propagating its cines, ir the appli with which 
they pl rr to overturn. all other forms of wor- 
chip. That ardour, and not as commonly uppoſed, 
their religious ſyſtem, drew upon them the ang 
tion of the civil power: at length; as OY 

ſerxed 7, Chriſtianity aſcended the throne, 6 
Cafars, and the croſs was exalted in the Kabel, 
but * numbers, iraitating the example of the 
| court, which confined all its favqurs to the followers 
| | of the fiew religion, crowded into the church; many 
| | Kill adhered to the W worſhip. : Enraged at 
| ſuch obſtinacy, the diſciples iy Jeſus, whole zeal 
| | was ſtill warm, forgot ſo ia the nature of their own 
| miſhon, and the means which they ought to haye 
| employed for making proſelytes, that they armed 
| the imperial power againſtthofe unhappy men; and 
as they could not perſuade, they: endeayaured. to 

| 4, compel them to believe®.. 

In eee -ontro 1100 a a ite 
of faith, multiplied among Chriſtians chemſelves, and 
the ſame compulſive meaſures, the' Aut _puniſh- 

1 ments, and the ſame threatnings, Nhiechchad been 
fulminated againſt 'infidels and Nolsters, war allo 
| 


denounced againſt heretics, or thoſe who differed 
from the eſtabliſhed church in matters of worſhip 
or doctrine 9. Every zealousdiſputant endeaveurefl 
to intereſt the civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and fer 
veral employed, in thewr tum, che ſecular am 
cruſh or extirpate their qpponents. In order to ter- 
a 1 8 72 A TAB as "un where deſola- 
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conſequence, the biſhops of Rome put in their claim 


to infallibility in explaining articles of faith, and 


575 
ted the Chriſtian world, as well as to exalt their own LETTER 


XXII. 


deciding finally on all points of controverſy; and 


bold as the pretenſion was, they ſo far impoſed on 
the credulity of mankind, as to get it recognized. 
Perhaps a Lese of the neceſſity of ſome fixed ſtan- 
dard, in matters of religion, might aſſiſt the deceit, 
But however that may have been, it is certain that 
the remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe. If wars and 
bloodſhed were the too common effects of the diver- 
ſity of opinions ariſing from different interpretations 
of ſcripture, and of hereditary princes Latin 
embracing one opinion, ſometimes another, a total 
extinction of knowledge and inquiry, and of every 
noble virtue, was the conſequence of the papal ſu- 
premacy. It was held not only a reliſting of truth, 


but an act of rebellion againſt the ſacred authority 


of that unerring tribunal, to deny any doctrine to 


which it had given the ſanction of its approbation , 


and the ſecular power, of which, by various arts, 
the popes had acquired the abſolute direction in every 
country, was inftantly exerted to wh both crimes. 


A 2 — more complete was eſtabliſned than 


that of the Roman dominion, and more debaſing 
than any ſpecies of civil tyranny. | 


To this ſpiritual deſpotiſm had Europe been ac- 
cuſtomed during ſeveral centuries, before any one 
ventured to call in queſtion the authority on which 
it was founded. Even after the era of the Reforma- 
tion, a right to extirpate error by force was univer- 
fally allowed to be the privilege of thoſe who poſſeſſ- 
ed the knowledge of truth; and as every ſect of 
Chriftians believed that this was their peculiar gift, 
they all chimed and exercifed, as far as they were 
able, the prerogatives which it was ſuppoſed to con- 
vey. The Roman catholics, as their ſyſtem reſted 
on the deciſions of an infallible judge, never doubted 
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but truth was on their ſide, and openly called on the 
civil power to repel the impious and heretical innova- 


tors, ho had riſen up againſt it: the proteſtants, no 


leſs confident that their doctrine. was well founded, 
required with equal zeal, the princes of their party, 
to eruſn ſuch as preſumed to diſcredit or oppoſe it; 

and Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the fou nders 
of the reformed church in their reſpective; countries, 
inflicted, as far as they had power and opportunity, 
the ſame puniſhments that were denounced againſt 


tbeir on diſciples by the church of Rome, on he 


called in queſtion any article in their ſeveral creeds ii. 


Nor was it till towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth 
| i Wi when, the lights of philoſophy; had diſpel- 


iſts of ptejudice, that toleration was ad- 
kar un er its | PR form, firſt into the United 
Provinces, and then into England: for although by 


the pacification of Paſſau, and dhe receſs of Augf- 


burg, Lutherans and catholics were mutually per- 
mitted the free exerciſe of their religion in Germany, 
the followers of Calvin ſtill r. d Without any 
protection from the rigour of ĩhe laws denouneed a- 
gainſt heretics, and even after the treaty of 

phalia, concluded in more liberal times; had put 
them on the ſame footing with the Lutherans, the 
former fanguinary laws continued in force againſt 
other ſects. But that treaty, which reſtered peace 


and tranquillity to the north of Europe, introduced 


order into the empire, and prepared the way fot re- 
finement, proved alſo. the means of enlarging the 
ſentiments elmer by-affordingithem-leiſure to eul- 
tivate their minds; and Germany] alike; free rom 
civil and ecclefiaſtical tyranny, beheld taſte and ge- 
nius flouriſh. in a climate.deerned peculiar to lettered 
induſtry and theological; dulneſs, and her fame in 
ee ſceners as great as renoꝶn in arms. 
Aer tee 1 Be ty Is iti MOTT BR 21 "fant * 
Even; e Sri era of public proſperity, the 
lamp of 5 * 2 eee * 20 
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ſubjects the moſt remote from religious controverſy, LETTER 
Copernicus had diſcovered the true theory of the Gs 
heavens; which was afterwards perfected by our im- | 
mortal Newton; that the ſun, by far the greateſt bo- 
dy, is the centre of our planetary ſyſtem, diſpenſing 
light and heat, and communicating eircular motion 
to the other planets, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, which move around it; 
and Kepler had aſcertained the true figure of the 
orbits, and the proportions of the motions of theſe 
| erate. that each planet moves in an ellipſis, which 
as one of its foci in the centre of the ſun; that the 
higher planets not only move in greater circles, but 
alſo more ſlowly than thoſe that are nearer ; ſo that, 
on a double account, they are longer in performing 
their revolutions. N 
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Nox was that bold ſpirit of inveſtigation, which 
the Reformation had rouſed, confined to the coun- 
tries that had renounced the popeꝰs ſupremacy, and 
the ſlaviſh doctrines of the church of Rome, It had 
reached even Italy; where Galileo, by the invention, 
or at leaſt the improvement of theteleſcope; confirm- 
ed the ſyſtem of Copernicus. He diſcovered. the 

mountains in the moon, a planet attendant on the 
earth; the ſatellites of Jupiter, the phaſes of Venus; 
the ſpots in the ſun, and its rotation, or turning on 
Its own axis. But he was not ſuffered to unveil the 
pr hn of the heavens with impunity: Superſti- 

tion took alarm at ſeeing her empire invaded. He 

Vas cited before the Inquiſition, committed to priſon 
and commanded ſolemnly to abjure his hergfes anc 
ab ſurdities; in regard to which, the Wik uin decre 

an eternal diſgrace to the brighteſt age of le as 
in modern Italy, was paſſed in 1633 To ſay 
that the ſun is in the centre, and without local mo- 

4 tion, is a propoſition abſurd and falſe in ſound phi- _ 

* loſophy, and even heretical, being prey con- 

* trary to the holy ſcripture; and to ſay that the 
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LETTER „ earth is not placed in the centre of the univerſe, 
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« nor immovable, but that it has ſo much as a diur- 


nal motion, is alſo a propoſition falſe and abſurd in 
* ſound philoſophy, as wellas erroneous inthe faith! 


Tut influence of the reformation on government 
and manners, was no leſs conſpicuous than on Philo- 
fophy. White the ſovereigns of France and Spain 
. TT e „„ . 

roſe into abſolute power, at the expence oftherr n- 


happy ſubhects the People in every proteftant tate 


acquired new 


privileges. Vice was depreſſed by 


the regular exertions of law, when the ſanctuartes of 
the church were aboliſhed, and the clergy. themſelves 
amenable to puniſhment. This happy, influence 


* 


extended itſelf even to the church of Rome. The 
defireofequalling the reformersin thoſe talents which 
had procuredthem reſpect, the neceſſity of acquiring 


rival churches, engaged the Romilſh clerg 
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chemſelves to the ftudy of uſeful ſcience, Whic 
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enumerated, had concurred in introducing great ir- 
regularity „and even diſſo ufion of manners 9 
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the Remich clergy. Luthet and tis adherents begs 

their attacks upon the church with ſuch vehement 
invectives againft theſe, that, in order to remove the 
ſeandal, and blence thoſe declatngtions, Prester de- 


cency of 
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conduct. became neceſſary. The refer 
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purity but even auſterity of their manners, and LETTER 
t e e 
16 account, that the popiſh clergy muſt have ſoon | 
loſt all credit, if they had not endeavoured to con- 

form, in ſome meaſure, to the ſtandard held up to 
them. They were ſenſible that all their actions fell 

under the ſevere inſpection of the proteſtants, whom 
enmity and emulation prompted to obſerve, and to 
difplay the ſmalleſt vice or impropriety in their con- 

duct, with all the cruelty of revenge, and all the ex- 
ultation of triumph. Hence they became not on!“ 
cautious to avoid ſuch irregularities as muſt giye of- 
fence, but ſtudious to acquire the virtues that might 


"= % 5 


merit praiſe i, 
571 1 5768 


. x or has the influence of the Reformation been 
felt only. by the inferior members of the Romiſh 
church; it has extended to the ſovereign ponti 
themſelves, . Violations of decorum, and even treſ- 
paſſes againſt morality, which paſſed without cenſure 
in fhaſe ages, when neither the Power of the popes, 
nor the veneration of the people for their characte 
had any bounds; when there was no hoſtile eye to 
obſerve the errors in their conduct, nor any adver- 
ſary zealous to inveigh againſt them, would now be 
Hahle to the ſevereſt animadverſion, and'excite ge- 
neral indignation or horror. The popes, aware of 
this, inſtead of rivalling the courts of temporal 
rinces in gaiety, or ſurpaſſing them in licentiouſneſs, 
aha ſtudied to aſſume manners more ſuitable to their 


. 
* 


eccleſiaſtical character; and by their humanity, their 
love of literature, their moderation, and even their 
piety, have made ſome atonement to mankind for 
he crimes of their predegeſſors, oo 
Wierer 15:7 ti 


* 1 : c 


Tur head of 'the"Romiſh church, however, net 
6 reh what remained of his ſpiritual empire, 
merely on the virtues and talents of its ſecular mem- 
hers, inſtituted a new monaſtic order, namely _ 

N | | the 
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LETTER the JInsprrs; who, inſtead of e to the 


ſilence and ſolitude of the cloiſter, luke other monks, 
were taught to conſider themſelves as formed for ac- 


tion, as choſen ſoldiers, bound to exert. themſelves 


continually in the ſervice of God, and of the pope, 
his vicar on earth, To oppoſe the enemies of the 
Holy See, and extend its dominions, was their pro- 
per object; and that they might have full leiſure for 
this active ſervice, they were exempted from all 
monkiſh obſervances. They were required to at- 


tend to the tranſactions of the great world, to ſtudy 


and they poſſeſſed the higheſt degree of confidence 


the dilpetrions Of Þrxinns ot Power: TAG eutivere 
their friendſhip 12. Waden 4 WAALS: 4 . a 


Is conſequence of theſe primary inftrutions, 


which infuſed a ſpirit of intigyes into the whole fra- 


ternity, the Jeſuits conſidered the education of youth 
as their peculiar province; they aimed at being ſpi- 


ritual guides and confeſſors; they preached frequent- 


ly, in order to attract the notice of the people; and 


they ſet out as miſſionaries, 'with'a view to convert 


0 * 


and 
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and intereſt with the papal court, as the moſt zea- LETTER 


— 


body of men might derive from theſe circumſtances 
are obvious. As they formed the minds of men in 
youth, they retained an aſcendant over them in their 
more advanced years. They poſſeſſed at different 
periods, the direction of the moſt conſiderable courts 
in Europe; they mingled in all affairs, and took part 
in every intrigue and revolution. Together with the 
Rare the wealth of the order increaſed. The Je- 
uits acquired ample poſſeſſions in every catholic 
country ; and under pretext of promoting the ſuc- 
ceſs of their miſſions, and of facilitating the ſupport 
of their miſſionaries, they obtained a ſpecial licence 
from the court of Rome, to trade with the nations 
which they laboured to convert 3. In conſequence 
of this permiſſion, they engaged in an extenſive and 


dies, and they opened warehouſes in different parts 
of Europe, where they vended their commodities. 
Not ſatisfied with trade alone, they imitated the ex- 
ample of other commercial ſocieties, and aimed at 
obtaining ſettlements, They accordingly acquired 
poſſeſſion of a large and fertile province in South A- 
merica, well known by the name of Paraguay, and 
reigned as ſovereigns over three or four hundred 


thouſand fubjects. 
Tr " 


yY > 


1 7G 5 „„ Re ESE 
INRA ILV for mankind, the vaſt influence 
wich the Jeſuits acquired by all theſedifferent means, 
Was often exerted for the moſt pernicious effects, 
Every Jeſuit was taught to regard the intereſt of the 
order as his principal object, to which all other con- 


lous and able champions for its authority. 
Tur advantages which an active and enterpriſing 2 


lucrative commerce, bath in the Eaft and Welt In- 


ſiderations were to be ſacrificed ; and as it was for the 


honour and advantage of the ſociety, that its mem- 
bers ſhould poſſeſs an aſcendant over perſons of rank 

and power, the Jeſuits, in order to acquire and E. 
exve 
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ſar ye ſuch: aſcendant, were led to propagate a ſyſtem 
of relaxed and pliant morality, which accommodat- 
ing itſelf to the paſſions of men, juſtifies their vices, 


tolerates their imperfections, and authoriſes alrnoſt 


every action, that the moſt audacious or crafty poli- 
tician could with to commit. In like manner, as the 
proſperity. of the order was. intimately; connected 
with the preſeryation of the papal authority, the Je- 
ſuits, influenced by the ſame principle of attachment 
to the intereſts of their ſociety, which may ſerve as 
a key to the genius of their policy, have been the 
molt zealous patrons of thoſe doctrines which tend 
to exalt eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of civil go- 
vernment. They have attributed to the court of 
Rome a juriſdiction as extenſive and abſolute as was 
claimed by the molt preſumptuous pontiffs during 
the dark ages: they have contended for the entire 
independence of eccleſiaſticson the civil magiſtrate; 
and they have publiſhed ſuch tenets concerning the 
duty of oppoling princes, who were enemies to the 
catholic faith, as countenance, the: moſt atrocious 
crimes, and tend to diſſolve all the ties which con- 
nec ſubjects with their rulers 4. 


: IIS 1031 l ert 44 41. ii neee 

As the order derived both reputation and author 
rity hp the zeal with which it ſtood forth in de- 
fence of the Romiſh, church, againſt the attacks of 


| the .x6fgrmers, its members, proud of this diftine- 


tion, have conſidered it as their-peculiar function to 
combat the opinions, and to check the progreſs of 


and employed every Weapon againſt them; they 


have ſet themſelves in oppoſition to every gentle or 


tolerating meaſure. in their ſavoury; and they have 
inceſſantly ſtirred up againſt them all the rage of ecy 
cleſiaſtical and civil perſecution 8. But the Jeſuits 
have at length felt the laſh of that perſecution, 
which they ſtimulated with ſuch unfeeling rigour, 
and with a ſeverity which humanity muſt, lament, 

. N notwith- 
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notwithſtanding their intolerant ſpirit. The pope him- LETTER 


ſelf has abandoned them; they are no more a ſociety. FER 
Never did ſuperſtition receive ſo fatal a blow, or 
philoſophy behold ſuch an oecaſion of triumph, 


Wär Paul III. was inflituting the order of Je- 
ſuits, and Italy exulting in its ſuperiority in arts and 
letters, England already ſeparated from the Holy 
See, and like Germany agitated by theological dil- 
putes, was groaning under the civil and religious ty- 
ranny of Henry VIII. This prince was a lover of 
letters, which he cultivated himſelf, and no leſs fond 
of the ſociety of women than his friend and rival 
Francis I. but his controverſies with the court of 
Rome, and the ſanguinary meaſures which he pur- 
ſued in his domeſtic policy, threw a cloud over the 
manners and the ſtudies of the nation, which the 
barbarities of his daughter Mary rendered yet dark- 
er, and Which was not diſpelled till the middle of 
the reign of Elizabeth; Then the Mule, always 
_ the firſt in the train of literature, encouraged by t 
change in the manners, ventured once more to ex- 
pand her wings; and Chaucer found a ſuggeſſo 
worthy of himſelf, in the celebrated Spenfer, 


* 


Fux principal work of this poet, whoſe fame is at 
leaſt equal to his reputation, is entitled the Fairy 
Queen. It is of the heroic kind, and was intended 
of e ing real characters for that purpoſe, like 
e refined flatterer, if 2 75 fineſt 
Poet of :antiquity, Spenſer makes uſe of allegorical 
perſonages. 'Fhe diſadyantages of ſuch a choice 
are too obvious to need being pointed out, and have 
contributed to conſign to neglect one of the moſt 
excellent poems in the world, as far as mere genius 
is concerned; for the deſcriptions in the Fairy 
Queen are generally bold and firiking, or ſoft and 
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LETTER captivating; the language is nervous and elegant 
though ſomewhat e through an . 
antzquated phraſes, and the verſification harmonious 

and flowing. But the thin allegory is every where 

ſeen through, and often coarſe; while the unnatural 

and affected manners of ; chivalry, which the poet 

has faithfully copied, conſpire to render the fable ſtill 

leſs intereſting to the claſſical reader, whatever plea- 

ſure they may afford to the antiquary: and the ab- 

ſurd compound of Heathen and Chriſtian imagery 

| complete the diſguſt of the critic, | He throws by the 
poem with indignation, as a whole, butadmires par- 

ticular paſſages; he adores the bewitching fancy of 

| Spenſer, but laments his want of taſte, and loaths 


Su AKESPEAR, the other ornament of the virgin- 
reign, and the father of our drama, was more happy 
in his mode of compoſition. en 
as is generally believed, with the dramatic laws, or 
with any model worthy of his imitation, by a bold 
delineation of general nature, and by adopting the 
ſolemn mythology of the North, witches, fairies and 
ghoſts, he has been able to affect the human mind 
more ſtrongly than any other poet. By ſtudying 
only the heart of man, his'tragic ſcenes come direct- 
ly to the heart; and by copying manners undiſguiſ- 


— — . — — _ 


* 


ed by faſhion, his comic humour is for ever new. 
Letus not however conclude that the thres unities, 
time, place, and action or plot, dictated by reaſon and 
Ariſtotle, are unneceſſary to the perfection f a dra- 
matic poem, becauſe Shakeſpear, by the mere ſu- 
periority of his genius, has been able to pleaſe, both 
in the cloſet and on the ſtage, without obſerving, or 
perhaps knowing them. 1 H 0 re 57 To loom 
ere af aff; . EH; Þ. 46h if ng SK 
THEATRICAL repreſentation is perfect in propor- 
tion as it is natural: and that the obſervance'of the 
3 . | | unities 
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unities contributes to this effect, will be diſputed by LETTER 
no eritie who underſtands the principles on which 
they are founded. A dramatic performance, in which 
they are obſerved, muſt therefore be beſt calculated 
for repreſentation; and conſequently for obtaining 
its end, if otherwiſe well written, by provoking mirth 
or awakening ſorrow.” Even Shakeſpear's ſcenes 
 wouldhavecolleQteddoubleforcehad they proceeded 
in an unbroken ſucceſſion, from the beginning to the 
end of every act. Then indeed the ſcene may be 
| ſhifted to any diſtance conſiſtent. with probability, 
and any portion of time may elapſe; not deſtructive 
of the unity of the fable, without impairing the effect 
of the repreſentation, or diſturbing the dream of rea- 
lity; for as the modern drama is interrupted four 
times, which ſeem neceſſary for the relief of the mind, 
there can be no reaſon for confining the ſcene to the 
ſame ſpot during the whole piece, or the time exactly 
to that of the repreſentation, as in the Greek theatre, 
* actors, or at leaſt the chorus, never left the 


Fux reign of James I. was diſtinguiſhed by ſeve . 
ral eminent writers, both in proſe and verſe, but al- 
moſt all in a bad taſte. That falſe wit, and falſe or- 
nament, which we have ſo hg ith occaſion to re- 
gret in Shakeſpear, and which ſeems as inſepara | 
Connie 1 the fevival, as plein 2 | 
origin of letters, infected the whole nation. The pun 
was common in the pulpit, and the quibble was pro- 


pagated from the throne. Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical fy 
Polity, however, Camden's Annals of Queen Eliza- = 
beth, and Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World, not to j 
mention the tranſlation of the Bible, are firiking 1 


proofs of the improvement of our language. Fair- 
fax's tranſlation of Taſſo excepted, the ſtile of none 
of the poets can be mentioned with approbation. 
Joinſon, though born with a vein of genuine hu- 
' mour, perfectly acquainted with the ancient a | 
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ate per br ſeveral plligs as hyrmonious as 
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and endowed with ſufficient taſte to admire them, is 
2'rudo mechanical writer; and Drayton, though by 
no means deſtitute of genius, is an example of eyery 
e 


Duxixc the reign of Charles I. good taſte began 


to revive, as we perceive in the Faithful Shepherdeſs, 


and ſome of the tragic ſcenes of Fletcher. Charles 
e was 2 packet Niogra compoſition, and a 
lover of the fine arts. Vandyke was careſſed at 
court, and Inigo Jones was 5 to plan thoſ 

public edifices, which. do ſo much 


e 
onour to his 


memory. But that ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which ſub- 
verted all law and order, and terminated in the de- 
ſtruction of the church and monarchy, prevented 
the arts from attaining that perfection to which they 
ſeemed faſt haſtening. Amid theſe con xvulſions, 


whoſe aradiſe Loſt is perhaps the greateſt monu- 


Ger the 


ventor of out blank verſe. In the trageclies of 


any 


/ 
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Engliſh rhyme in all its varieties to a very high de- 
gree of perfection; while Lee, whoſe dramatic talent 
was great, introduced into blank verſe, that ſolemn 
pomp of ſound, Which has ſince been ſo much af- 
fected by our tragic poets, at the ſame time that 
Otway (in regard to whom he ſeems to ſtand in the 
ſame relation as Sophocles does to Euripides, or 
ele 9 aufe tragedy down to the 
1 


tinguiſhed by ſo maty men of gerte, the era either 
of good tele ei 
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2 world, and many of them diſtinguiſhed by their 
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elegant manners in England. 
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LETTER wit, gallantry, and ſpirit. But having all felt the 
W e ure of adverſity, the inſolence of pious tyran- 


ny, or expoſed to the neglect of poverty, they had 
imbibed the moſt libertine opinions both in regard 
to religion and morals; and in greedily enjoying 
their good fortune, after the Reſtoration, in retali- 
ating ſelfiſhneſs, and contraſting the language and 
the manners of- hy pocriſy, they hameleſsly violated 
the laws-of deceney and decorum. Elated at the 
return of their ſovereign, the whole royal party diſ- 
ſolved in thoughtleſs jollity; and even many of the 
republicans, particularly the younger ſort and the 
women, 17 glad to be releaſed from the gloomy 
auſterity of the common wealth. A general relaxa- 
tion of manners took place. Pleaſure became the 


univerſal object, and love the prevailing taſte: but 


7 


that love was rather an appetite than a paſſion; and 
though the ladies ſacrificed freely to it, they were 
never able to W their lovers either with ſenti- 
ee 8, „ JO BAY NL 270 DN, 
1913 Dabifþgith. al : 
ebay „Tn fame want of delicncy 4 i oblervable.im the 
raductions of that reign. Even thoſe in- 
— or the ſage, with a very few exceptions, 
are ſhockingly licentious/ and indecent, as well as 
disfigured by extravagance and folly ; and it ma 
be ſeriouſly queſtioned, whetherithediflo alute, = 
comparatively; poliſhed manners! of; this ſu 
uguſtan age, were not more hurtful to 
atts in England, than even the cant and Sar 
of the preceding period. A better taſte, however, 
began to diſcover itſelf in the latter productions of 
Dryden, the greater part of whoſe fables, Abſalom 
ind Achitophol," Alexander's Feaſt, and ſome other 
are juſtly conſidered, "notwithſtanding 
ſome maccuracies, as the moſt maſterly compoſi- 
tions in our language. But the Fables were not 
written till after the evolution 3 "IP My be re- 
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dias the era of our glory in arts and arms, as . 
well as that of Britiſh Mer Then, and during ee 
the reigm of queen Anne, taſte was united with ge- 
nius, valour with conduct, and ſentiment with de- 

| licacy; and the manners, refined but not 5 
ed, were poliſhed without TOs efferninate. 
ol kf It *. ii 8. 

Tux ſciences made yet eater. p ela. Eng - 
Judd during the courſe of 5 e eg. 
than polite literature. Early in the reign of james 
I. Sir Francis Bacon, whom I have had oc ion to 
mention as a public ſpeaker in the reign of queen 
Eliaabeth, and who is Juftly conſidered, on account 
of the extent and variety of his talents, as one of 
the moſt extraordinary men that any nation ever 
produced, broke through the ſcholaſtic obſcurity: of 
the age, like the ſun from beneath a cloud, and 
ſnewed mankind the neceſſity of thinking for dem- 
ſebves, in order to be truly learned. He began 

with taking a view of the various ob jedts. of. human 
knowledge; he divided theſe objects into claſſes; he 
examined what was already known, in regard to 
each of thern; and he drew up an immenſe cata- 
logue of What yet remained to be diſcovered. He 
went yet further; he ſhewed the neceſſity of 1. 
rimenta] phyſics, and of reaſoning experimentally- 
on moral ſubjects. If he did not greatly enlarge the 


aw > 6 any particular ſcience himſelf, he was no 
leſs I" employed-1 im breaking the fetters of 4 þ 
falſe philoophy „and conducting the lovers of truth | 
_— proper wee Mu r the whole gg: 
the ſciences. 2131 bg. 15 85 
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Tua r liberal ſpirit of inquiry which Bacon had 
awakened; ſoon: communicated itſelf to his country- 
men, Harvey by reaſoning alone, without any mix- 
ture of accident, diſcovered the circulation of the blood, 
ſn he had alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing t this ca- 
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admired during the reign of Charles TI. as it favours 
both tyranny and licentiouſneſs, is now deſervedly 
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ranches of feience, on the moſt ſolid and convinc- 
ing proofs. Foſterity has added little to the argu- 
ments ſuggeſted by his induſtty and ingenuity. 
Hobbes, about the ſame time, unfolded the princi- 
tp of policy and motals with a bold but impious 
reedom : .he repreſents man as naturally cruel, un- 
ſocial, and unjuſt. His ſyſtem, which was highly 


 SuarreSnuRY, naturally of a benevolent tem- 


per, ſhocked with the debaſing principles of Hobbes, 


und captivated with the generous viſions of Plato, 
brough to light an enchanting ſyſtem of morals, 


_ Which every friend to humanity would wiſh to be 
true; and what is no ſmall matter towards its confir- 


mation, if it has not always obtained the approba- 
tion of the wiſe, it has ſeldom failed to conciliate the 
aſſent of the god ; who are generally willing to be. 
lieve, that the Divinity has implanted in'the human 


| breaſt a ſenſe of right and wrong, independent of 


religion or cuftom ; and that virtue is naturally as 


_ pleaſing to the heart of man, as beauty to his eye. 


Wits Shafteſbury was conceiyitigthat amiable 
theory of ethics, according to which beauty an 


good are united in the natural as well as in the moral 
World, which embroiders with brighter colours tlie 


tobe of ſpring, and gives muſic to the autumnal 


blaſt ; which, reconciles man to the greateſt calami- 
ties, from a conviction that all is for the general 
welfare, at the ſame time that it makes him enjoy 


the 1 of (Gciety, Newton diſcovered more ful- 
ly the harmonious. ſyſtem | of the, univerle; and 
Locke, no leſs wonderful in his walk, uintwiſted the 
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chain of human ideas, and opened a viſta. into the LITRES 

myſterious regions of the mind. The diſcoveries THO 
olf Newton can never be ſufficiently admired; and 

they particularly merit the attention of every gen- 

tleman, as an unacquaintance with the principle of 

gravitation, or the theories of light and ſound, would 

be ſufficient to ſtamp an indehble mark of ignorance 

on the moſt reſpectable character ; but the diſcovery 

of Locke, though now familiar, that all our ideas 

are acquired by ſenſation and reflection, and conſe- 

quently that we brought none into the world with us, 

has had a more ſerious influence upon the opinions. 

of men. It has not only rendered our reaſonings 

concerning the operations of the human mind more - 

diſtin& , it has alſo induced us to reaſon concerning 

the nature of the mind itſelf, and its various powers. 

and properties. In a word, it has ſerved to intro- 

duce an univerſal ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm, which has. 

ſhaken every principle of religion and morale. 


Bur the fame philoſophy which has unwiſely 
Called in queſtion the divine origin of Chriſtianity, 
and even the hinge on which it reſts, the immortality 
of the ſoul; that philoſophy which has endeavoured I 
to cut off from man the hope of heaven, has happily | 1 
contributed to render his earthly dwelling as comfort- 1 
able as poſſible. It has turned its reſearches, with . 4 
an inquiſitive eye, towards every object that can be I 
made ſubſervient to the eaſe, pleaſure, or conveni-. 25 1 
ency of human life 15. Commerce and manufac- A 
tures, government and police, have equally excit- 
ed its attention : the arts, both uſeful and orna- 
mental, have every where been diſſeminated over | 
Europe; and have all, unleſs we ſhould perhaps 4 
except ſculpture, been carried to a higher degree of . , 
perfection than in any former period of civil ſoci- 
ety. Even here, however, an evil is diſcerned :--- TY ö 
and where may not evils, either real or imaginary, 1 
Vol. II. e . | 
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LETTER by ſeen ? Commerce and the arts are ſu po ſed to 
— have introduced luxury and effeminacy ; but a Cer- 
iin degree of luxury is neceſſary to give acllvity to 
a ſtate; and philoſophers have not Yet aſcertained 
Where true refinement ends, and efferninacy or vie 

cious luxury begins. os 
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was owing to à diminution in the © fanctity and virtue" of the mini- 
ſters. But if we judge by the practice of the moſt holy and virtu- 
ous men in later ages, we ſhall find no reaſon to think ſo ; and if the 
firſt apoſtles did not peyſecute, it muſt be aſcribed ſolely to their not 
being armed with the civil power, unleſs'we ſuppoſe them immediate- 
ly reſtrained by the Holy Spirit; for perſecution is the offspring of a 
too ardent zeal, not of any relaxation in wirtue or ſanfity : and the 


| veal of the firſt propagators of any doctrine, divine or human, is 


always more warm than that of their ſucceſſors, | ; 
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N. B. If Voltaire's General Hiſtory is ſeldom or never quoted in 
this work, it is not from any diſreſpect to the author, whoſe merit 


exceeds all praiſe ; but from a perfect conviction, founded on inquiry, 


that though generally well informed with reſpect to facts, he is more 
ſtudious of placing them in a new or ſtriking, than in a juſt point o 
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